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CHAPTEB I. 

THE &EOGRAPHT OE GREECE. 

§ 1, System of Mountains in Noitbern Greece — § 2 In tbe Pelopon- 
nesus — § 3 Kesults of the Mountainous Character of the Country. 
— §4 Character of the Coast, Bays and Islands — § 5 Macedonia 
and Thrace — § 6 The I&lands of the Aegean — § 7 Character 
of the Asiatic Coast — § 8 The Aegean a Greek Lake — § 9. 
Climate and Productions of Greece. — § 10 Minerals — § 11. 
Political Divisions 

§ 1. Greece'* is a peninsula formed by mountains running 
southward fiom the Balkan range In area it is rather 
smaller than Scotland Its greatest length, measuring to 
Cape Malea fiom the junction of the Cambuman Mountains 
with the Pindus range, is 250 miles , its greatest breadth, 
from Cape Sunium to the coast of Acarnania, is less than 
200 miles 

The Pindus range, an offset of the Balkans, runs in a 
south-easterly course from latitude 40° to 39°. At its 
northern extremity it joins Mounts Bodus and Scardus, 
which divide Macedonia from Illyria ; and at the same point 
the Cambuman Mountains, intersecting it from east to 
west, divide those two countries from Thessaly and Epeirus 
respectively. The Cambuman hills terminate on the east 
coast in Mount Olympus (9750 feet high), and on the 

* This chapter must be studied in conjunction with a good classical 
atlas, and the student must master for himself the general map of 
Greece, the course of its chief nvers, position of chief towns and 
islands, and territorial divisions. 
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Adriatic Gulf in the Acroceraunian headland. The southern 
end of Pmdus is marked by a second transverse range, Mount 
Othrjs, which forms the southern boundary of Thessaly. 
The whole country then becomes a maze of disordered hills, 
belonging to no defimte system, but trending in the main to 
the south-east. One spur (Mount Oeta), running east to the 
Maliac Gulf, there foims the famous pass of Thermopylae 
The central highlands lun onward to Mount Parnassus, over- 
looking the oracle of Delphi, in Phocis, and thereafter form 
the heights of Helicon, m Boeotia; of Cithaeron, which marks 
the frontier of Boeotia and Attica ; and of Mount Parnes, to 
the north of Athens The promontory of Sunium terminates 
the whole 

The entire country west of the Pindus-Parnes hne is 
broken into the steep hills and valleys of Epeirus, Aetolia, 
and Acarnania. 

§ 2- Prom Cithaeron a small range of hills turns off at 
right angles to the general hne, and forms the Isthmus of 
Corinth. These are the Geranean Mountains, which make 
the chief barrier between Central Greece e all that part 
of Greece which lies between Othrys and the Isthmus) and 
the Morea or Peloponnesus They are continued in the 
Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, and the highlands 
about Sicyon, and finally join the eastern side of the rmg 
of morintains which surrounds Arcadia This ring, known 
on the north as Erymanthus and Oyllene, sends southward 
two mam arms- one forms the TaygStus range and the 
promontory of Taenarum {Matapan) ^ the other, more to 
the east, is that of Parnon, which terminates in Cape Mal^a. 
Mmor spurs and ranges radiate in all directions and split 
up the whole country into mmute divisions. Arcadia itself 
IS entirely a tableland. 

§ 3. Important results arise from the mountainous cha- 
racter of the land Plains are very few, and, excepting that 
of Thessaly, they are very small, such as those of Thria in 
Attica, of Argos, of Cynuria and Thyr^a on the east of 
Mount Parnon, and that of Elis The number of spurs 
breaks the coast-line with a corresponding number of inlets, 
notably the Gulf of Corinth and the Saronic Gulf , and the 
proximity of the highlands to the sea makes the presence of 
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large livers in most regions an impossibility The streams 
are mostly small moimtain-torrents, usually dried up in the 
summer ^ only in Thessaly (where is the Peneus, mth its 
tributaiies the Pamisus, Enipeus, and Em opus) and on the 
coast west of Pindus, which is the wateished of ISTorthern 
Greece, do we find livers of any size. The AchSlOus, 'v\hieli 
divides Aetolia from Acarnama, is the greatest of Greek 
rivers. The ranges of hills, not so much on account of them 
height, but because they were bairen and pathless, prevented 
any freedom of intercourse internally, while the wide coast- 
line and multitude of islands invited the Greeks to an 
external intercourse and commerce, for which there were 
no suitable rivers at home. Hence bofch the meicantile 
character of the Greeks and the Jealous mdependence which 
kept petty towns of two or three thousand inhabitants m 
the condition of free states. Eurther, the hilly nature of 
the land made agiicuiture anything but profitable except 
in the plams, while it afforded ample materials, mostly 
marble and limestone, for every variety of huildmg and 
stone woik Hence the wondeiful advance of the Gieeks 
m architecture and sculpture 

§ 4 On the eastoin coast the Aegean Sea forms the 
Pagasaean Gulf, in the south-east of Thessaly, and the 
Maliac Gulf between Mounts Oeta and Othrys The lest 
of the coast of Thessaly, as that of Locus, Boeotia, and 
Attica, is more regular. Thessaly is defended to the east by 
a lange of hills linking Olympus with Ossa and Pelion, 
and the only opening in the chain is where the Peneus 
makes its way by the Pass of Tempo to the sea. Attica 
received her name fiom her rugged cliffs, and no harbour 
of any note breaks her coast, except those of Peiraeus and 
Phalerum in the Saronic Gulf. Immediately off these lies 
Salamis, and farther to the south Aeglna , while the great 
ports of Cenchreae, Epidaurus, and Tioezen lie all upon the 
coast of Argalis and the western shoie of the same gulf 
Argolis IS an irregular peninsula, whose south western 
coast IS washed by the Argolic Gulf, upon or near which lie 
Tiryns, Mycenae, Argos, Hauplia, and Hermibne. It 
constitutes one of the four fingers ” of the Peloponnese, 
the others being in Laconia and Me&senia, where MalSa 
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is separated from Taenarnm by the Gulf of Sparta, and 
Taenarum again from Acritas by the Messeman Gulf. 
Into the Gulf of Sparta falls the Eurotas, and the gulf 
is covered by the island of Cythera From Acritas to the 
Gulf of Corinth harbours are few, but the land is mainly 
fertile plain. Messenia and Elis were proveibial for their 
productiveness, and the plain of Triphylia, between the two, 
was the cause of many wars 

The Corinthian Gulf forms the great highway to Central 
Greece. It abounds in natural harbours, and carried the 
commerce of Boeotia and Achaea and Sicyon, not less than 
that of Corinth, from which it took its name. To the north 
of its mouth the Achelous reaches the sea, and above it 
the western coast is even more broken and rugged than 
elsewhere Off this coast he m a line the four islands of 
Zacynthus, Cephallenia, Leucas, and Oorcyra 

§ 5 Beyond the Oambunian Mountains he Macedonia 
and Thrace, separated by the Strymon river, on whose 
estuary stood Amphipolis Both Macedonia and Thrace aie 
well wateied, and their larger dimensions leave room for 
considerable plains. Macedonia juts seaward in the tuple 
peninsula of Ohalcidice, between the Gulf of Therma, wheie 
debouch the Haliacmon and Axius, and the Strymonic Gulf 
Its three bills’' of land (Acte, Sithoma, and Ballene) he 
paiallel from north-west to south-east At the extremity 
of the first of these rises the famous Mount Athos 

From the Strymon to the Hellespont Thrace is watered 
by many rivers, the chief being the Nestus and the Hebrus, 
off the mouths of which he respectively the islands of 
Thasos and Samothrace The Thracian Chersonese (Penin- 
sula), which forms the European shore of the Flellespont, 
continues into the islands of Imbios and Lemnos 

§ 6 South-east of Cythera, from east to west, lies Crete, 
largest of all the Aegean islands, and these two, together 
with Carpathus and Rhodes, form a semicircular chain, 
enclosing the Aegean from the south The chain of 
Euboea, Andros, Tenos, Myc(5nos, Icaria, and Samos forms 
a scarcely less marked barrier across the central sea. These 
two aie important lines, for they mark the so-called cen- 
tral and southern routes of trade by which Greece was 
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brotiglit into contact with the Orient Between iliem he 
numberless other islands — the C4reek Aichipelago — gi'oiiped 
irregularly round Deios, the sacred island, and hence 
called Cyclades^ “ The Encircling Isles Those islands which 
he farther to the east along the coast of Asia were called 
Si^oiddes^ The Scatteied isles ” 

§ 7. The Asiatic coast surpasses even that of Gieece in 
its broken outline The rivers Hermus and Maeander form 
two great valleys between the uplands of northern, cential, 
and southern Anatoha, all of which lun in the mam from 
east to west The central range is that of Tmolus; the 
noi them mcludes Mount Ida, south of the Troad, and runs 
into the great Taurus range of Central Asia Minor The 
southern mountains are those of Cilicia, Pisidia, Lycia, and 
Caria. 

§ 8. It IS possible to cross the Aegean in almost any part 
without losing sight of land. Harbours abound, and com- 
munication by sea is as easy as that by land is difficult, on 
all parts of the coast. The Aegean Sea became at an early 
date a Grecian lake The western shores of Asia Minor 
were as fully Greek as was Attica or Argolis The shoi'es 
of Thrace were fiinged with Greek colonies, and the islands 
were the seats oi thriving and ambitious states 

§ 9. Asiatic Greece was distinguished for the supeiior 
fertility of its soil, for its wider plains and meadow-lands, — 
especially m the valleys of the Hermus and Ca 3 ’ster, — for its 
luxuriant vegetation, and for its warmer chmate JEimopean 
Greece, from its great elevation, is cooler than other legions 
of corresponclmgly low latitude. The winter is everywhere 
severe, and is extremely so m Northern Greece. The 
mounWns, always difficult to traverse, become absolutely 
impassable when snow falls Of forests there were more in 
eaily times than now , but the land, as a whole, was bare of 
trees. ^ Most of the varieties familiar to us were to be found 
m Greece , but it was only in Bpemus and the most rugged 
parts of Northern Greece that there were real forests. It 
was there, at Podona, that the most ancient god of the land 
gave his oracles amongst his sacred groves of oaks On the 
other hand, the olive, the vine, and the fig flourished in 
most parts Nearly every island had its own brand of 
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wine, and Attica was early famous for its orcliards of olives 
and figs Corn grew well on the plains, but not in suflicient 
quantities to support a large population Hence the impor- 
tance at an early date of the corn trade with the grain 
countiies about the Black Sea in Asia and in Thessaly 
Blax and a little cotton were grown in Elis The honey of 
Hymettus was celebrated. As a rule, the historical Greeks 
lived but little on meat. Eish was eaten laigely, and fruits 
and grain supplied the rest of the meal In older times, 
however, they had been great eaters of beef and mutton, 
as 111 Homer’s day, and the ox early acquired a standard 
value Certain parts of the land, such as Boeotia and 
Euboea and Arne, took their names from the excellence of 
their pasturage for oxen (^Soes) or sheep (apve?) Horses 
were specially valued, although it was not until aftei the 
Trojan War that they were mounted rather than harnessed 
The possession of an efficient cavalry was in Greece the 
indubitable mark of oligarchism and wealth. 

§ 10 The mainland was fairly rich in metals Chalcis in 
Euboea took its name from its mines of copper (^aA/co?) ; iron 
was worked in Laconia, silver abounded at Laurium in 
Attica ; gold at Mount Pangaeus m Thrace Eicher were 
the islands, of which Siphnos and Serlphos were famous for 
non, Thasos for gold (as also was Siphnos), Thera for 
various metals The earliest Greeks, however, borrowed 
tbeir knowledge of the working of metals from Eastern 
peoples, notably the Phoenicians, who found out and in 
some cases exhausted the mines before the time of the 
Greeks was come 

§11, The political divisions of Greece aie to a great 
extent coincident with the geographical, thanks to the 
frontier lines offered by the sea and the mountains. All 
south of the Isthmus of Corinth is known as Southern 
Greece. The name of Central Greece is given to the 
portion between the Isthmus and the Ofchrys range North 
of that range is Northern Gieece Thessaly is sometimes 
regarded as a part of Central Greece 

Southern Greece included six great divisions round the 
mountainous central region of Arcadia lay Achaea, along 
the Corinthian Gulf, Elis and Messenia, on the western 
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coast ; Laconia, on the south and south-east , and Argolis, to 
the east. These remained always geographical diTisions , 
but it generally happened that each such great division was 
split up into a number of smaller pohtical unities, Just as 
Achaea embraced twelve chief states, and as the rugged 
tract about the Isthmus included the powerful but hostile 
neighbour states of Megara, Corinth, Argos, Sicyon, and 
Phlms 

Central Greece included Attica, Boeotia, Phocis and 
Locris, Doris, and the semi-barbarous western regions of 
Aetolia and Acarnama, together with the petty district of 
Megans, on the Isthmus The centre of this group was 
Delphi in Phocis. In early times other petty divisions, 
such as Dolopia, Oenianis, and Mahs, were included in its 
catalogue, 

Northern Greece embraced Thessaly (with its four 
districts of Phthiotis, Histiaeotis, Pelasgiotis, and Thes- 
saliotis), Epeirus, Macedoma and Illyria, and Thrace ; but 
the Greeks were slow to allow the Hellenic character of 
any of these divisions except Thessaly, and it was denied 
altogether in the case of the Thracians and Illyrians. It 
was not conceded to Macedoma, even though the Hellenic 
descent of her kings was recognised 

Insular Greece included all the islands of the Aegean and 
the Ionian seas The chief of these were Euboea, Naxos, 
Lesbos and Samos, Crete, Rhodes, and Corcyra Cyprus 
always remained more alien than Greek In the far west 
Sicily was all but whoUy Greek by the close of the sixth 
century before Christ 

Lastly, there were Asiatic Greece and the Colonial 
Greeks The former embraced all the seabord of Anatolia 
from the Hellespont to Lycia ; the latter were scattered 
about all the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 
Their most famous settlements were in Sicily and on the 
southern and western coasts of Italy, where their power 
and prosperity were so great that the country received the 
name of Magna Graecia. Both will be treated of in later 
chapters 



OHAPTEB II, 

TRE JPEOFIES OF TRE FAR EAST. 

{ 1* Grecian History connected with the East — ^ 2 Egypt and the 
Aegean culture. — § 8 Psammetiohus I. to Apriesand Settlements 
of the Greeks in Egypt — §4. Influence of Egypt upon Greece. — 
^ 6. The Empire of Ohaldaea or Accad. — § 6. The Hittites. — 
§ 7. The Assyrian Empire — § 8. The Phoenicians — § 9 The 
Uoming of the Persians and the Medes — § 10 The Eydian 
Monarchy. — § 11. Gyges to Alyattes — § 12 The Kingdom of 
Babylon Conflict between Lydians and Medes. — § 13. Reign of 
Croesus. — § 14 Overthrow of Lydia by Persia — § 15 Reign of 
Cyrus. — § 16. Reign of Cambyses . Accession of Darius 

§ 1. The Listorj of Greece down to tLe GigMli century 
B.c has little connection with that of Western Europe. 
On the other hand, at is so bound up with that of the East 
that some slight tnowledge of the course of eTents in 
Egypt and Asia is necessary to a proper understanding of 
Grecian development, whether political, teriitorial, social, 
or archaeological. ' 

§ 2. The oldest kingdom of which we know is that of 
Egypt. Its foundation is lost in antiquity, but monumen- 
tal records exist from a date at least as early as 5000 n.c. 
During the period of the Aegean or ‘^Mycenaean’’ 
civilisation which is described in the next Chapter, there 
seem to have been relations between the peoples of Greece 
and the Aegean islands on the one hand and Egypt on the 
other. Steatite and cornehan seals with various pioto- 
graphic designs evidently modelled on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics have been found recently in Crete ; some of these 
pietographic seals belong to about 2500 B.o., and seem 
to show that there was connection between Egypt and 
the early Aegean civihsation of 3000-2000 b.o. During 
the period of the later Aegean civilisation (2000-1000 b.o.) 
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tliere was extensiye commercial intercourse between the 
Aegean and Egypt. This mtei course was especially actiye 
from 1550-1300 b.o During this period Mycenaean 
jars were exported to Egypt, and Egyptian artistic 
designs (notably the spiral ornament) and manufactured 
articles found their way not only to the Aegean islands 
but even to continental Grreece 

§ 3 But it was not till about the year C60 b c that 
Egypt was opened to the Greeks The country had been 
conquered by Esarhaddon of Assyria in 672 B c , and 
divided by him between a number of petty piinces. In 
660 B c. one of these, Psammetichus, who ruled orer Sais, 
drove out the Assyrian garrisons and reduced the vassal 
kings by the aid of Ionian and Oarian mercenaries sent 
by Gyges of Lydia Henceforth the Pharaohs adopted a 
new policy, they encouraged the presence of the Greeks, 
because they found that people useful in their armies 
Even the royal bodyguard was henceforth composed of 
Greeks, who were settled in camps near Bubastis, on the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile There ensued a time of 
renewed prosperity for the country. Art revived in a 
wonderful manner, and Sais was adorned with buildings 
which almost rivalled the monuments of Thebes But 
the government had ceased to be national , it had gamed 
its power by Hellenic aid, and from this time Greek in- 
fluence began to prevail The king’s person is protected by 
a Greek bodyguard , the native soldiers desert to Ethiopia, 
and the oldest Ionic inscription we possess records the pur- 
suit of them by the foreign mercenaxies of Psammetichus” 
{Sa^ce). In 616 b c. Psammetichus I. was succeeded by 
Necho, who went further with the same policy, and en 
cleavoured to make the Egyptians the chief trading people 
of the world He attempted to join the Mediterranean with 
the Bed Sea by means of a canal, and sent Phoenician 
ships to circumnavigate Africa. In 595 B c he was suc- 
ceeded by Psammetichus II , who reigned five years only, and 
then Apries (Hophrah) ascended the throne, 589 b c. His 
reign was a series of misfortunes A war with Babylon 
ended in Egypt's being overrun by the enemy Upon an ex- 
pedition against Gyrene and Barca (see p. 52) he sent only 
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native troops, -wlao believed tliat they were marked out for 
destruction, and broke out into mutiny. The king sent 
his brother-m-law Amasis to reduce them to order. They 
induced Amasis to put himself at their head, and after 
defeating Apries and his Greek mercenaries, by this time 
30,000 in number, placed him on the throne (bo 570) 
The new king, however, was far from favouring all anti- 
Hellenic reaction He continued to keep the Greek troops 
m his pay, and removed them from Bubastis to Memphis, 
in order that they might be near his person. An event of 
greater importance was the settling of Greek merchants 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile at Hauer atis So many 

natives of Miletus established themselves there, that it 
came to be regarded as a colony of Miletus. At the same 
time they were foi bidden under severe penalties to tralB&c 
elsewhere in Egypt The reign of Amasis was long and 
prosperous It lasted until 525 b c , only ending a few 
months before the conquest of the country by the Persians ^ 
§ 4 Nevertheless, the influences of Egypt upon Greece 
were few. Egypt had become non-Egyptian almost before 
the two nations attained to fiee intercourse It is in the 
oldest legends that "we find most evidence of Egyptian cul- 
ture Boeotian Thebes was said to have been founded by 
Cadmus, whom some traditions made an Egyptian , and it is 
at Thebes that the legend of the Sphinx is located Danans, 

* This account of the establishment of ISTauciatis is taken fiom 
Heiodotus But the recent excavations undertaken by Mr Fhndeis 
Petrie afiord giounds for assuming a much eaiher date Of the 
\arious specimens of Greek pottery found m the rums, the earliest 
appear to belong to the seveniJi century Most of the scaiabs (en- 
giaved gems), — for which ISTauciatis was famous — must be assigned 
to the reigns of Psammetichus I and II , and compaiati\ely few to 
the time of Amasis It can also be proved, from the character of 
its pottery, that the temple of Apollo at Kaucr.atis was in existence 
as early as 610 or 620 B c We may thus fairly conclude that the 
Greeks were settled at Kauciatis m 650 B C Perhaps the settle- 
ment was formed as eaily as 670, when the Assyrian conquest had 
thrown the whole country into confusion The Greek mei chants 
naturally selected hTaucratis as their emporium, for it was, with the 
exception of the capital, Memphis, from which they were excluded, 
the town best adapted for puiposes of trade It remained unaffected 
by the annual inundation of the Nile„ so that access thence to 
Memphis and the uppei countiy v as at all times possible 
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the mythical eponym of the Danai, was alleged to have fled 
to Argolis from Eg 3 rpt. It may be that identity of name 
gave rise to the idea of a connection between Gre'^ lan and 
Egyptian Thebes , but it is perhaps safe to say that some 
pronounced Egyptian influences reached both Thebes and 
Argolis, probably in both cases by the medium of the 
Phoenicians In two other points the influence of the Nile- 
country is well established the Doric style of architecture 
took its lise from that of Egypt ; from Egypt came many of 
the ideas which influenced Pythagoras and his philosophy,^ 

§ 5. Ear younger than Egypt was the empire of Ohaldaea 
or Accad, in the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris, This 
empire had extended so far by the year 2000 b c. as to reach 
to the borders of Syria on the west, and its encroach- 
ments upon the western shores of the Gulf of Persia had 
driven from their original home there a Semitic people who 
migrated to the Mediterranean coast and occupied thelievant. 
These were the famous Phoenicians It was in Cyprus that 
the Phoenicians, who had been settled in the island from 
very early times, first came in contact with the peoples 
foiming the later Aegean civilisation (2000’-1000 b.o ), and 
they probably acted as mteimedianes between these peoples 
on the one hand, and Egypt and Babylonia on the other 
By the year 1500 bc the Phoenicians were the laigest 

* It was founded on mathematics and astronomy, to which the 
Egyptians gaye great attention, as also to medicme and anatomy 
Their monuments testify to a marvellous knowledge of apphed 
mechanics They were peihaps the pioneeis of working in glass 
and metal, and were the makers of many of the scarabs (or engrayed 
seals) which abound on old Greek sites. They preceded the Greeks in 
the aits of soldering and damascening They had a very extensive 
literature, but their writing has nothing to do with that of Phoenicia 
which furnished the Greek alphabet In Homer the name Aegy^tus 
stands indiflerently for the Nile or for the land of the Nile, and the 
Odyssey makes Menelaus visit Egypt on his way home fiom Troy, 
There was also a legend that Heto fled to Egypt from Troy, and was 
never recovered Certainly there are traces, in Spartan history 
especially, of what seem to be Egyptian influences, as in the funeral 
ceremonies upon the death of a king, and some have even seen traces 
of caste m Sparta and elsewhere in Greece At Athens the house of the 
Gephyraeans, immigrants from Thebes in Eoeotia, was said to be of 
Egyptian origin. The name Oadmus is connected with a Phoenician 
word meaning “ancient 
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traders in tlie Eastern Mediterranean, but they did not 
reacb. tlie Aegean till about 1000 b g 

I 6 At tins date the Hittites were masters of Western 
Asia Their empiie extended south as far as the Arabian 
deseit and the gates of Egypt, and they had even once put 
kings^' the throne of Lower Egypt, the region about 
the Lower Nile. They were ceaseless enemies of the 
Pharaohs, and led the great attacks in which the island 
peoples, the ancestors ot the Gieeks, took part Egypt, 
however, proved too strong for them, and their fall was 
hastened by the rise of another empire in their flank. 

§ 7. This was the empire of Asshur or Assyria, whose 
capital was Nineveh, in the upper valley of the Tigris and 
Euphiates. At about the year 1150 b.c this power was at 
its prime . it was overlord of the fallen power of Chaldaea 
on the south and of Elam on the east , its influence reached 
to the walls of Tyre and Sidon, and far up into the 
Armenian hills on the north ; before it the Hittite Empire 
had ciumbled to pieces, in place of which was left only the 
kingdom of Lydia in the extreme west of Asia 

§ 8. Since the whole extent of Phoenicia w^as not more 
than one hundred and twenty miles in length and often 
less than fifty miles in breadth, t^ Phoenicians from the 
earliest period confined them energies to maritime entei- 
pnse. During the period of the later Aegean culture 
(26>01J^1000 bc.) they do not seem to have penetrated 
further west than Ojprus, where, as we saw in the last 
section, they came into contact with the Aegean peoples 
and acted as middlemen between them and Egypt. But it 
was not until the sea-power of the Aegean islanders, and 
especially that of the Cretans, had declined, owing in part 
at least to the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus and the 
islands,! that the Aegean control of the sea passed into 
Phoenician hands. Prom 1000 to 700 b o the Phoenicians 
were the chief traders in the Aegean. At the beginning 
of this period Tyre took the place of Sidon as the dominant 
Phoenician city; so that most of the Phoenicians with 

^ The so-called IT^jTcsos, or Shepherd-Kings, 2000-1500 B.C. They 
were certainly akm to the Hittites, if not actually such 

t See Oh. T. 
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wliom tlie Greeks came into contact were Tjoians. Tke 
Phoenicians excelled in the woikang of metalSj especially 
of silTer^ and in the manufacture of dyed stuffs ; and m 
their trade with the Gieeks they exchanged purple rohes 
and silver bowls and cups for corn, slaves, and timber for 
sbip-buildmg. 

There is a wealth of legend connecting the Phoenicians 
with the Greeks. According to the Greek myths, the 
Phoenicians not only founded factories in many islands of 
the Aegean but left traces of their influence in every parfc 
of continental Greece. Not only are islands like Phodes 
and Crete said to have been almost wholly Phoenician ; 
but even mland places like Tbebes are represented as 
being Phoenician colonies But the legends which give 
such prominence to the Phoenicians are part of a system 
of myths which was the outcome of an attempt of Greeks 
of a much later age to re-construct their early history ; and, 
save where they are confirmed by the results of archaeo- 
logical research, they are quite untrustworthy. The 
evidence from archaeology seems to show that the Phoeni- 
cians established few, if any, permanent settlements in 
Greece, and that they only founded some trading-posts 
Their purple dye was obtained from a shell-fish caUed the 
murex , and as the muinces weie found in great abundance 
at Oythera, Nisyros, Cos, Erythrae, and Gyaros, they 
doubtless had stations at these places. It seems likely 
that they obtained silver from the silver-mines of Laurium 
in Attica ; though the legend that they were the first to 
tap these mines is highly improbable. They worked the 
gold-mines of Thasos and Siphnos, and may have settled 
in these islands for a time ; but their colomsation of them 
was not permanent. In continental Greece some place- 
names have been supposed to be Phoenician, but most of 
these can also be derived fiom Greek roots. The 
commercial greatness of Oorinth, however, seems to have 
been due to Phoenician influence. 

Although the Phoenicians did not settle permanently 
m Greek lands, their influence jin the Greeks was by no 

S L^ans slight, thou^T^ it has been greatly over-estimated, 
he inestimable benefit was conferred by them on 
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Greece and, tliroiigli Greece, on our own civilisation. 
Puring the peiiod of Phoenician dominance in the 
Aegean, the Greeks derived the alphabet from them. 
The Phoenicians had invented the alphabet sometime 
between 1200 and 1000 b.c , and the Gieeks adapted 
it from them (adding the vowels, for the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet is consonantal) about 1000-900 b.c. The 
date cannot be later than 800 b c , because the Iliad; of 
Homer took its final shape in 900-800 b.c. and the (rruxara 
Kvypd there mentioned"^* are almost ceitainly Phoenician 
letters. The Phoenicians also exercised some influence 
(though not so great as is generally supposed) on the 
Greek religion. The old nature-goddess of the Aegean 
peoples whom the Greeks worshipped under the name of 
Aphrodite, was identified with the Phoenician Astaite, 
and the sensual element in the cult of Aphiodite was 
derived fiom the Phoenicians The Phoenician god 
Mehceites (‘‘King of the Oity’’) was worshipped at 
Connth. The Phoenicians introduced metallurgy and the 
manufacture of textile fabrics into Greece^. But the 
architecture, navigation, and above all the art of the 
Greeks were deiived, not from the Phoenicians, but from 
the old Aegean culture of which the Greek civilisation was 
a development. ’ 

Towaids the end of the eighth century Phoenicia was 
conquered hy the Assyrians ; about the same time the 
Greeks under the rule of their aristocracies began to assert 
themselves in maritime and commercial enterprise ; and by 
650 B.o. the sea-power of the Phoenicians in the Aegean 
had wholly given place to that of the Greeks 

But it was in the western, not the eastern, Mediterranean, 
that the gieat contest for supremacy between Greek and 
Phoenician was destined to be fought out. Por more than 
two hundred years the fertile island of Sicily, which forms 
a natural stepping-stone between Africa and Europe, was 
the battle-ground for contending hosts of Carthaginians 
and Greeks Emally the Pomans, by the annihilation of 
Carthage, estabhshed the predominance of the Aryan over 
the Semite in the Mediterranean 

^ ‘‘Peadly signs.’’ Ihad, VI* 169. 
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I 9. About 1000 B c. there descended upon Western 
Asia a great swai in of Aryan people from the highlands of 
Bactria, eastward of the Caspian They numbered many 
tribes, chief of whom were the Persians and the Medes 
The Persians passed southward, and settled in the land still 
known as Persia Piopei’, wheie they placed their capital of 
Pasargadae , the Medians estabhshed themselves farther to 
the north, and their capital of Echatana lay at the foot of 
Mount Elwend. 

These new powers were a menace to the empire of 
Assyria, but for the present they remained passive. Assyria 
busied herself with repeated efforts to advance her fiontiers 
to the north and west. About the year 850 B.c. she 
conquered Phoenicia, and in the troubles of this epoch 
many of the Phoenicians passed to the west, and there 
built up the fortunes of a new power at Carthage. The 
Assyrians overran and destroyed the Jewish kingdoms of 
Samaria (720 bo) and Jerusalem (680 b c ), and broke 
themselves upon the stubborn resistance of Egypt. In 705 
B c. Sargon set up in Cyprus a pillar wbich recorded the 
fact that the prmces of that island had done homage to him 
for their crowns Many of these were Greeks Egypt was 
conquered for a time in 672 b c. 

§ 10. Meantime the empires of Media and Lydia giew 
m power and extent Lydia comprised the richest part of 
Asia Minor , its capital was the almost impregnable hill of 
Sardis, and the wealth of its monarchs was a proverb in 
Greece Along its western shores lay the Asiatic Greek 
cities, and for many generations these flourished by aid of 
the trade which they carried on amicably with the Lydians. 
Greek and Lydian lived in perfect amity, and indeed it was 
difficult to distinguish one from the other in such cases as 
those of the Lycians and Carians. In Lydia were centred 
all the past glories and culture of the Hittites, and all the 
present influences of Assyrian civilisation It was from 
Lydia that the Greeks borrowed much of their skill in the 
arts of sculpture and working in stone and metal,^ and the 
use of coined money , and through the same channel came 
to them the Oriental system of measures and weights. The 
knowledge of writing they had already learned from the 
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Phoenicians, who had themselves borrowed it perhaps from 
the great kingdoms of Arabia, The Lydian monarchs were 
not exclusive, like the Pharaohs, they encouraged the 
Greeks , and when they attempted, as they did, to bring 
Greek cities under their dominion, it was only that they 
might reap the benefit of the wealth which flowed thither 
chiefly from Lydian sources 

§ 11 For some centuries previous to the year 700 b,o 
the Lydians were governed by a family called Heracleidae, 
The last of the race was Candanles, who about 685 b c was 
deposed and slam by Gyges, a member of a powerful famity 
called Mermnadae The oracle of Delphi decided in favour 
of the USUI per, and the Mermnad dynasty occupied the 
throne for five generations Gyges at once commenced to 
attack tho Greek colonies on the coast (see p 47) He 
seems to have been beaten off by Smyrna, but what con- 
tributed chiefly to the failure of his designs was an invasion 
of Oimmeiians (probably of Celtic race) who were fleeing 
from Central Eui'ope before the advance of the Scythian 
tribes As early as 676 B c. they had spread over all 
Western Asia, overthrown the kingdom of Phrygia and 
burned the temple of Artemis at Ephesus Gyges could 
only extricate himself from his dangerous position by 
becoming the vassal of Assurbanipal of Assyria. The 
Assyrians defeated the invaders, but with no permanent 
result, for about 650 b c Gyges was slam m battle, and 
his son Ardys succeeded. The new king made an attack on 
Miletus, but another advance of the Cimmerians saved the 
Greeks for the time The same hostile policy was pursued 
by Sadyattes (who reigned 629-617 bo) and Alyattes 
(617-560 b.c ). The latter monaich inflicted a seveie defeat 
on the Milesians , hut ThrasybuJus, who was then tyrant of 
the city, deceived the Lydian by a trick, ^ and an alliance 

* Alyattes had sent to Delphi to avsk advice about an illness from 
which he was suffering, and learned that the cause was the burning 
of Athena^s temple at Assessus by his soldiers He then asked 
Thiasybulus to allow him to rebuild the temple, and the tyrant, to 
show him that the Milesians were not affected by the continued 
devastation oi their countiy, filled the market-place with corn, and 
invited all the inhabitants to a feast. 
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was made between them. He was more successful with 
Smyi‘na, -wbicli lie captured and bioke up into a number of 
scattered villages By this conquest the Lydian Empne 
was extended to the seacoast. He also freed Asia Minoi 
fiom the Cimmerians, and when he died he left an empire 
which extended from the river Halys to the Aegean. 

§ 12 The incursions of the Cimmerii had left exhausted 
all the rich Western empires Assyria was tottering to hei 
fall, and even wealthy Lydia vas shaken The oppoitunity 
seemed good, and in conjunction with other peoples of the 
borders the Medes moved forward- The Ohaldaeans re- 
volted and joined the Medes : ISTineveh fell in 610 b.o , and 
in its place arose the second Chaldaean empire of Babylon, 
whose most famous sovereign was Nebuchadnezzar The 
movement still continued about 595 b.c the advancing 
Medes came into eollisiin with the Lydians on the river 
Halys, which marked the frontier of Alyattes’ kingdom. 
This was the famous ‘^Battle of the Eclipse/’ so called 
because it was interrupted by a total echpse of the sun. It 
was indecisive The Median and Lydian empires still lived 
on side by side. 

§ 13 Alyattes was succeeded by Croesus in 560 b c. He 
soon got possession of Ephesus, the last independent city on 
the coast At the same time he was so far from oppiessing 
the Greeks that he encouraged them m eveiy way, and his 
court was visited by their famous men, amongst whom an 
impossible legend classes Solon Hib rich gifts to the Greek 
temples m Asia, and especially to Delphi, weie only the 
outward symbol of his good-will. He foresaw the day 
when Sardis would need every aid he could muster, and he 
was purchasing the support of the soldiers of Greece 

At the same time he saw the value of the Western trade, 
which must belong to Lydia if she could but find harbours. 
Accordingly, he made Smyrna the harbour of his kingdom, 
and through his hands now passed the whole of that rich 
traffic from the East and the kingdoms of Assjuua and 
Ohaldaea, which had until lately been carried to Phoenicia. 
The town of Carchemish on the Euphrates was the centre 
of the overland route From this time dates a yet more 
vigoi'ous communion between Greece and the East, and 
E a. 2 
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during this century the Greek commercial states of the 
Aegean attained to an average of wealth and prosperity 
which was never afterwards reached 

§14 In 549BC a sudden revolution transferred the 
supremacy of the Medes to their brethren the Persians, in 
the person of Cyrus the Achaememan, a member of the 
family which had for some generations governed the Persian 
dependency of Elam (Susiana) This was the signal for a 
new and final advance upon the rival empires Lydia fell 
first Croesus' wisdom had done its best • he claimed as 
allies the sovereigns of Egypt and Babylon, and he had 
extended his influence over the Asiatic Greeks so far that 
they furnished him with contingents. At Pteria, on the 
banks of the Halys, he gave battle, and was not defeated 
It was late in the year, and he thought it wisest to 
withdraw to his capital and await the arrival of help from 
Egypt and Babylon Cyrus was too quick All unexpected, 
he followed the retreating king, shut him up within his 
walls, and in fourteen days took Sardis by storm Such 
was the end of the empire of Lydia, 546 b c 

§ 15 A few years later came the turn of Babylon, 
which fell almost without a blow (538 bo) The Persian 
sovereignty extended over all Asia, from Pasargadae to the 
Mediterranean, where Harpagus, Cyrus' viceroy, had set 
himself to reduce the Greek cities in detail (545-540 b c ). 
All submitted They became tributary states, furnishing 
contingents of men and ships when required, but for the rest 
left to themselves Most of them fell under the grasp of 
tyrants who founded their security upon their good-will 
towards Persia. Cyrus died in 629 b o , while campaigning 
against the MassagStae, but he had pushed the Persian 
dominions far up into the heart of Asia, and had brought 
into collision for the first time the Persian and the Greek 

§ 16 He was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who at 
once directed his efforts to the reduction of Egypt. So 
careful were his preparations that when he at last made 
his attack he completely broke the power of its king, 

* The story about Croesus being burnt on a pyie is nothing but 
myth. He was treated with the usual kmdness winch Cyrus showed 
to the conqueied 
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Pteammenitiis, m tlie single battle ol Pelusiiiiii (525 a c.), 
and Ills fleet o£ Phoenician and Asiatic Greek vessels was 
suflicient to secure the submission o£ Cypius, Cyrene, and 
Barca He would have extended Ins aims to Carthage 
herself, had not the Phoenicians declined to sail agaiiibt their 
kinsmen there The Peisians easily overran the whole of 
Egypt, though an expedition which pushed southwards 
towards Aethiopia was a mi5>eiable failure The native 
priests whom Heiodotus met told him that Cambyses had 
instituted a regular crusade against the leligion of Egypt, 
but the tale Tvas probably false There is no evidence that 
the Persians offered any violence to Egyptian supeistitions, 
and a good deal of evidence to the contiarj 

Gyrus had left a second son, Bardes or Smeidis, whom 
Cambyses bad secretly murdered, feaimg him as a rival 
But Cambyses himself was never popular, and durmg his 
long absence in Egj^pt a Magian priest named Gomates 
seized the throne, impersonating the dead Smerdis, whence 
he was known as the Psendo-Smerdis Gomates found ready 
support at flrst, and Cambyses, liurrjung back towards 
Persia, w^as so disheartened at the menacing condition of 
affairs that he committed suicide (521 b c ) The Egyptian 
priests perverted the fact into a judgment of Heaven upon 
Ins impiety ^ 

Gomates’ respite was not, however, of long duration 
Harms Hystaspes, a member of the royal line of Persia 
Proper, and a collateral relative of the Achaemenian dynasty 
of Cyrus, took advantage of the growing suspicion that 
Gomates was an impostor He succeeded m assassinating 
the Magian, and so made himself master of the kingdom 
(end of 521 bo) 

* Herodotus’ \eisioii of his death is, that he vas wounded in the 
thigh by his o’tvn sword, while mounting his horse upon the home- 
ward maich. 
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THJS EARLIEST CIVILISATIOE OF GREECE AEE TEE 
AEGEAE, AjSri TRE COMING OF TRE ARYAN 
BREAKING REORLEB 

§ 1* The Early Aegean Civilisation — § 2 Later Aegean Civilisation 
— § 3 The Pioto-Mjxenaean Period — § 4 Mycenae andTiryns 
— § 5 Crete — §6 Cities on the Hill of Hissarlik* — § 7. Peoples 
forming the Later Aegean Culture Pelasgi, Leleges — { 8 The 
Coming of the Aryan-speaking races — § 9 The Achaeans, 
Aeolians, and lonians — § 10 T&ii Expansion to Asia Minoi 

§ 1 Dueikg the third millemtim b.c., Greece, the Aegean 
islands, and "^the coast of Asia Minor were occupiea by 
tribes descended from the barbarians of the neolithic age 
These tribes belonged to what is sometimes called the 
Iberian and sometimes the Mediterranean type ; they 
were dolichocephalous and dark-haired , they knew thelise 
of stone and copper, but had not yet learnt to make bronze 
implements” They had however developed a rude and 
p£iQiitive cultui^^wliicE xs^called by some authors prae- 
Mycenaean (see^) and by others early Aegean. Eemains 
of this civilisation have been found on the hill of Hissarlik 
in Asia Minor _(the site of Troy)', in Crete, in many of the 
smaller Aegean islands, in Cyprus, and in a tew places of 
continental Greece. t)n the HlPof Hissarlik the lemams 
of six cities in all have been found, and of these six cities 
the two in the lowest strata belong to this early Aegean 
culture. The first city was built of unwrought stone, and 
its remains consist of stone and copper implements and 
primitive pottery The second city was built of brick ; the 
pottery is somewhat more artistic ; copper implements are 
more abundant ; and there are even traces of bronze. The 
knowledge of building has also advanced considerably. 
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The palace or chiefs house resembles, in its general arehi- 
tectuiai features, that found at Tiryns (the date of which 
IS much later) and even those which are described in the 
Iliad of Homer, though Homef s Troy is the sixth city 
(1600-1100 B.c ) built on the lull of Hissaihk. The second 
city of Troy was destroyed by file about 2000 b c 

The remains found in Crete, the Aegean islands, and 
Oypius, consist mainly of piimitive graves (called ‘‘eist- 
graves”) Buiied with the skeletons are found copper 
weapons, stone knives, and rude maible images. 

The early Aegean peoples seem to have had commercial 
intercourse with the East, the West, and Egypt ; Crete m 
particulai seems to have been even at that early date a 
sea-power In all probability, however, the commerce 
between Crete and Egjrpt was not as yet direct, but ex- 
change of merchandise was effected through Cyprus and 
the coast of Palestine. 

§ 2. Continuous with this primitive culture, but of a 
much more advanced character, is the civilisation vaiioiisly 
known as the Mjxenaean, the Pelasgic, or the later 
Aegean. This civilisation extended from 2000 to 1000 b c , 
when it was overthrown in contmental Greece by the 
invasion of the Doiians,"^*' but survived in a decadent state 
in Asia Minor. The later Aegeans used bronze instead of 
copper and stone, and the most important features of 
their culture can be inferred from the remains recently 
brought to light by archaeologists at Tiryns, Mycenae, 
and many other places in Greece, in Crete and the 
Aegean islands, and on the hill of Hissailik, Though 
these remains tell us a gieat deal about the charactei 
of this civilisation, they still leave much room foi 
theorising and conjecture; and fresh excavations are 
continually modifying and altering the conclusions of 
authorities The account here given does not of course 
claim to be final ; our aim is to give the reader some small 
idea of the results already achieved 

This culture of the bronze age was more limited in its 
extent than the older ‘‘chalcohthic” or copper-stone cul- 
ture; it was confined to Greece, Oiete, the Aegean and 

See GK Y. 
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Ionian seas, Oypius, and tlie Troad. It was distinctly 
Em opean m its origin and character; there are hut few 
traces of Oiiental influence, and these aie mainly confined 
to art. There was however active commercial intercourse 
with Egypt (probably by way of Cyprus), Asia Minor, and 
northern and cential Europe The control of the Aegean 
sea, which afteiw^aids fell in turn to the Phoenicians and 
the Gieeks, was at this time in the hands of Crete. 

§ 3, The first stage of this civilisation is usually called 
the proto-Mycenaean cultuie The chief remains belonging 
to this period have been found in the islands of Santorin 
and Theiasia, w^hich before the volcanic eruption of about 
1700 B 0 formed the single island of Thera, The eruption 
spoilt the island into two, and buiied a settlement which 
has been unearthed in modem times The remains show 
a marked advance on the earlier civihsation ; they include 
painted pottery and examples of fiesco painting, f 

§ 4 Duiing the yeais 1700-1000 the Mycenaean civilisa- 
tion advanced steadily, reached its acme (about 1400 b c ), 
declined, and was finally ovei thrown. It is to this iieriod 
that the most important remains are to be assigned At 
Tiryns afortiess built of “ Cyclopean”’^ masonry has been 
excavated ; the plan of the chief^s house or king’s palace 
can be traced ; it is similar to that of the palaces described 
in Homer’s Jhad At Mycenae the ruins of another 
fortress have been unearthed , the artistic decorations of the 
palace are more advanced and elaboiate than those of 
Tiryns, but the sepulchres, which are of two distinct kinds, 
form the most stiiking feature about the fortress of 
Mycenae. The earlier tombs are in the citadel itself , they 
are cut, like shafts, vertically into the rock, and are hence 
known as ‘‘ shaft-tombs ” The later sepulchres are hewn 
in the hillside opposite the citadel, they are round and 
vaulted, and are known as dome-shaped tombs (66Xqi) or 
‘‘ bee-hive tombs.” Other tombs of a similar kind have 
been found at Amyclae, in various parts of Attica, at 
Orchomenus, and in many other places. The weapons, 
dress, ornaments, etc., found in these tombs are very similar 

^ So called from the legend that Tiryns was built by a race called 
from Lycia, 
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to those described in the lUad^ (which represents a later 
and decadent stage of the Mycenaean civiHsation). 

§ 5. We haye already mentioned that the Aegean 
peoples showed great commercial actiyity Crete was one 
of the earliest seats of the Aegean culture, and during the 
first part of the Mycenaean epoch it had a monopoly 
of the carrying-trade of the Aegean, The great sea- 
king Minos, so famous in legend, who is said to have cleared 
the seas of pirates, probably belongs to the beginning 
of the Mycenaean age as distinguished from the proto- 
Mycenaean age, to about 1700 bo., and represents 
the Cretan maritime supremacy. Cnossus was the seat of 
the Minoan sea-power , the palace of Cnossus, the ruins 
of which have been recently discovered, is probably the 
famous Labyrinth (Place of the Double Axe) built, 
according to the well-known myth, by Daedalus for Ki ng 
Minos. The Double Axe was the emblem of Pelasgic Zeus. 

§ 6. When the Aegean culture was already declining, the 
Greeks earned it over to Asia Minor; but the MU of 
Hissarlik is the only part of Asia Minor where the remains 
of the civihsation at its prime have been found. After the 
destruction of the second city of Tioy (about 2000 b c.) 
four were built iu succession, each on the ruins of its pre- 
decessor ; of these the sixth and last was also the greatest. 
This sixth city of Troy belonged to the Mycenaean culture 
at its prime ; it was built on the same plan as the fortresses 
of Tiryns and Mycenae ; but the builders were more skilful 
and advanced This is the city of which Homer sang it 
was destroyed about the year 1200 by Achaeans from 
Greece. But who were the Achaeans ? This bungs us to 
the question of the nationality and mutual relations of the 
tribes forming the Aegean civilisation. 

§ 7. We have already (§1) given some account of the 
peoples included in the early Aegean culture of 3000-2000 
B 0 The men of the Mycenaean age were their direct 
descendants The Greeks of the historic age assigned 
the Cyclopean waUs and other conspicuous lemains 
of this civilisation to a people caUed the Pelasgi, The 
name Pelasgi was used by them to designate diflerent 

* See Ch IV., § 11, 
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tribes wMcIl dwelt far apart from, and seemed to bave 
little connection with., one another. Some authorities 
assign the proto-Mycenaean civihsation to the Pelasgi, 
while the middle and later Mycenaean culture is attributed 
mainly to the Acliaeans, those Aryan-speaking conquerors 
of the Pelasgi of whom we shall presently speak But it 
is probable that the Pelasgi were only one of the many 
tribes forming the Aegean culture of 2000-1000 ; they 

seem to have been confined to Attica, Arcadia, and Thessaly 
in continental Q-reece, to some of the islands, such as 
Lemnos and Samothrace, of the North Aegean, and to one 
or two places in Asia Mmor. Another tribe included in 
the Aegean civilisation was the Leleges, who seem to have 
occupied Amorgos and other Aegean islands at an earlj" 
period, and to have been driven by the Minoan sea-kings 
of Crete to that part of Asia Minor which was afterwards 
called Cana. The Leleges also inhabited Laconia. The 
Lycians, Lydians, and Oarians (who first occupied the 
inland mountainous parts of Oaria, but at a later period 
came down to the sea, driving the Leleges to the Myndian 
peninsular) were akin to the Aegean peoples but lay out- 
side the pale of their cmhsation. 

§ 8. About the year 1500 b.c., when the Mycenaean 
culture was nearing its piime, there began to enter Q-reece 
tribes of Aryan speech, though not of pure Aryan race 
These tribes came from the Danube legions, and they con- 
tinued, under pressure of barbarian tribes further north, to 
move southwards into Qreece by a succession of slow and 
gradual migrations which lasted hundreds of years. In 
some places they made the older inhabitants sub]ects , but 
in most cases they intermingled with them, and assimilated 
their civilisation. Thus the later period of Mycenaean 
culture was partly Aryan in its character , though the in- 
vaders seem to have contributed little to it save fiesh blood 
and a dominant speech. For though these Aryan tribes 
adopted a cmhsation which was far more advanced than 
their own, their language, the Qreek tongue which 
has been so vigorous and masterful throughout history, 
everywhere overcame and replaced the language of the 
older peoples. 
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Tkese inyaders may, for the sake of coiiveiueiice, he 
called Greeks, but it must uot be forgotten that the Greeks 
of history 'were a mixed race resulting from the fusion of 
these Aryan-speaking races with the Pelasgi and other 
Aegean or Mycenaean peoples. 

§ 9 As the language of the invaders became dominant, 
their names also replaced those of the earlier peoples ; and 
the Greeks of historic times bore tribal designations of the 
Aryan-speaking settlers. The most important of these 
tribes were the Achaeans, the Aeolians, and the lonians ; 
a few of the others were the Hellenes (the name by which 
the Greeks of the historical period called themselves), 
the Minyans, the Cadmeans, the Danai, and the Phocians. 
The Achaeans seem to have come in great numbers ; they 
conquered the natives of Mycenae and Tiryns, and estab- 
lished a hegemony which comprised a great part of the 
Peloponnesus and many of the Aegean islands. They 
probably formed an aristocracy, keeping apart from the 
native peoples and ruling them as subjects. It is 
to this aristocracy that the Pelopids, including Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, belong, and their rule seems 
to have marked the acme of the later Aegean culture 
The Aeolians were closely connected with the Achaeans, 
they settled mainly in Thessaly and on the north shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, The lonians came in small detach- 
ments , they were so few in numbers that m many places 
where they settled, Attica for instance, they left no trace 
save their name, their language, and their spirit of maritime 
enterprise. Por the Athenians of history were sprung 
mainly from the Pelasgi and other native races. But the 
lonians were widely diffused ; we find them in early times 
on the sea-board of Asia Minor as well as of Eastern 
Greece ; and it may well be that they passed originally 
from the Balkan peninsula across the Hellespont into Asia, 
and only reached Greece proper after a detour along the 
Asiatic coast and across the island bridge.’’"^ 

§ 10 The Greeks, as we may designate the race springing 
from the mixture of Aryan-speaking invaders with native 
peoples, soon sent settlements across the Aegean to Asia 

^ H. E. Hall, Th0 Oldest CmhsaUon of G'^eece^ p 123 
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Mmor, and colonised "the Aegean islands.^ In Asia Minor 
the Achaeans destroyed, after a mighty struggle, the sixth 
city of Troy, and an Achaean bard, insjaired by the events 
of the siege, composed a poem which was the nucleus of the 
Ihad f The Greeks carried over to Asia Minor the Mycen- 
aean civilisation , and the IViad describes a later stage of 
this culture* In the Achaean and Aeolian settlements it 
succumbed to other induences and died away, but the 
lomans preserved it intact , in their settlements it continued 
without break or cheek, and developed into that luxurious 
civilisation which meets us some centuries later, when we 
come into the clear light of recorded history.’’ J 

About 1000 B.o a new stream of Aryan-speaking peoples 
swept down upon Gieece These later invaders§ were the 
Dorians, the Thessalians, the Boeotians, and the Illyrians. 
From their lude assault the Mycenaean culture received a 
check, but it was only arrested, not destroyed; and in the 
course of a few hundi ed years it developed into that Gi eek 
culture which is the pride and wonder of civilised humanity. 

The art and architecture of the Aegean civilisation is 
dealt with in Oh XVIII. 

^ See Oh VI t Oh. IV. 

X Buxy, JBCistoi y oj Go eece^ Oh I. § 5. 

§ See Ch. V. 
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tjb::e momjsmig jeouMS. 

^ 1 Date of the Homeric Poems. — § 2. Subject of the lhad — 
§ 3 Of the OdyBuy ■ — § 4 The Trojan Cycle. — § 6. History of the 
Poems. — § 6 The Alexandrian criticism of Homer — §7. Modem 
Theoiies, Wolf. — § 8 Hermann, Lachmann, Nitzsch — § 9. Grote 
§ 10. The Iliad and the Odyssey — § 11. The Ihadsm^ Mycenaean 
Culture — §12 The Achaean sti uggle with Troy — §13. Origin of 
the lhad — § 14 The Ionic lhad — § 15 Social and Political 
Oiganisation as depicted in the Iliad . — § 16 Bueial Dife m the 
Iliad 

§ 1. In tile Ikad and Odyssey of Homer so-called we have 
in foity-eight books a complete picture of the life, customs, 
and civilisation of a time earlier than that at which tlie 
Eoiians*^' invaded tlie Peloponnese, i e prior to 1000 n c. Tlie 
proof of this lies in the smgle fact that the poems tell of an 
age when Peloponnesus was still the Empne of the Pelopid 
Achaean s The Dorians are mentioned once only m the 
Odyssey^ in the lhad not at all f There is as yet no collec- 
tive name for the Greeks, but the prominent tubes are the 
Achaeans and Danaans and Argives Evidently when the 
Iliad was put together Argolis was the centre of Greek 
power — the only gieat power indeed 

§ 2, The lhad tells the tale of part of the ten years’ wai 
which the united tribes of Greece, under Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, kings of Argolis (Mycenae) and Laconia (Sparta), 

* For the Dorians, see Ch V 

f Very different values have been attached to this argicmentmi ex 
s%lent%o Abbott declares that it is absolutely worthless, and leminds 
us that the Oyclic poems, wiitten after the Doiian immigration, are 
equally silent He comes to the conclusion that the picture of 
society diawn m the Homoxic poems never existed outside the poet’s 
imagination 
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waged against the little town of Troy in the north-western 
corner oi Asia Minor, to avenge the rape of Helen, queen 
of Menelaiis, whom Pans, son of Troyes king Priam, carried 
off. In the tenth year of the war Achilles, prince of 
Phthia, robbed of the slave-girl Bnseis, who had fallen to 
him as his share of the spoil of Lyrnessus, refused to fight 
more While he withheld his M3u-midones the Greek army 
was unable to accomplish its object At last Hector, the 
Trojan hero, slew Patioclus, Achilles^ companion His loss 
roused Achilles to vengeance. He slew Hector, and was 
himself slam ; but it w^as only in the tenth year that the 
Greeks made their way into Troy by the stratagem of the 
Trojan Horse Picked warriors of their company hid them- 
selves withm a monstrous wooden horse, the rest withdrew , 
and the Trojans, believing the Greeks to have gone, vere 
induced to diag the structure within their walls. At night- 
fall the Greeks again approached Troy, and their comrades, 
emerging from the horse, opened to them the gates of the 
town 

§ 3 . The Odysae^y relates the adventures of Odysseus 
(XJlysses), the craftiest of the Gieeks, on his journey home. 
He saw his comrades slain by the Cyclops Polyphemus, by 
the monster Laestrygonians, by Scylla and Ohaiybdis. He 
saw the Sirens and went to the workls end and the lip of 
Hades, to have converse with the souls of the dead. After 
this he came alone to Calypso’s isle wheie he was detained 
by the nymph until the gods bade her let him go Then 
at last he came to the Isle of Phaeacia, whose king Alcinous 
heard his story and sent him home at last after ten years 
of wandering Landing in Ithaca he found his old father 
Laertes dishonoured, and his palace filled with reckless 
brawlers who sued for the hand of his wife Penelope, ate up 
his substance, and threatened the Me of his son Telemachus. 
These Odysseus slew, and so returned again to his kingdom 
and his honours. 

§ 4 These two poems are but two out of a vast collection 
of Epics, known as the Tiojan Cycle (o TpcotKo? /oj/cA.09), 
which related the whole story of Troy from the first cause 
of the quarrel to the end of all who were concerned in the 
war. It was called the ^ Cycle ’ because it gave the story as 
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a ‘'^rounded whole/" ^ The various woiks of the Trojan 
Cycle weie : 

(i) Ta Kwpttt; by Stasmus of Cyprus (circa 776 Bc), 
which told how the quarrel first began with the throwing 
down of the apple of discord at the marriage feast of Peleas 
and Thetis, the parents of Achilles It then describes how 
Paris carried off Helen, and traces the war down to the 
tenth year, the point at which the Iliad opens 

(n) The lUad 

(ill) 'H At^toTTts, by Ai’ctinus of Miletus (circa 776 b.c ), 
which told how Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, and 
Memnon, chief of the Ethiopians, the beautiful son of 
Dawn, came to aid the Trojans After this Achilles is 
slam by Paris, and Ajax and Odysseus contend for his 
arms. 

(iv) The L%Ule Iliad (TXta? M^/cpa), perhaps by Lesches 
of Lesbos (circa 706 bo), relating how the armour of the 
dead Achilles was awarded to Odysseus, and how Ajax 
went mad in his disappointment 

(v) The Sach of Troy (’TAtou TLkpa-ii)^ by Arctinus of 
Miletus, which told of the wooden hoi*se and Troy’s fall 

(vi) The Home-coming of the Heroes (Noo'tol)^ by Agias of 
Troezen (circa 750 B c ), relating the adventures of the chiefs 
(especially Menelaus and Agamemnon) on their homeward 
journeys, when persecuted by Pallas Athene because of the 
outrage done to her temple by Ajax the son of Oileus 

(vii) The Odyssey 

(vm) The Story of Telegonus (f^r]\€.yovla) , by Eugammon 
of Gyrene (ciica 566 b c ), telling how by the sword he slew 
his father Odysseus, f 

§ 5 None of these poems attamed to such popularity as 

* The Cycle is impoitant in determining a lower limit for Homer. 
It IS evidently latei than Homei’s work, for “it is planned to introduce 
or continue it ’’ , it also shows “ the stamp of a later age in certain 
ideas, e q hero worship, purifying rituals , (It) in a larger circle of 
geographical knowledge, and a widei lange of mythical material ” 
(Jebl>) Thus the Iliad and Odyssey must be earlier that 800 B c 

f Besides these, there was another Cycle, that of Thebes, 
dealing with the tale of Oedipus and his house, the Maich of the 
Seven against Thebes, and the later expedition of the Epigom, sons 
of the Seven. 
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did the Iliad and the Odyssey They were recited publicly 
by a special class o£ men (paif/o^Soi) who made this a profes- 
sion. Their name of Rhapsodes means “ singers of stitched 
song ^ The Il^ad and Odyssey became the Bible of the 
Greeks> for they were the foundation of their mythology, 
and to them they owed the first real personification of their 
great deities t In later days the two were the standard 
text-books of Greek boys. Tradition said that Lycurgus of 
Sparta (800 b c ) had made a complete collection of Homei's 
poems , a commoner belief asciibed this formal publication 
of a Vulgate ” text to Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens, about 
580 B c Who Homer himself was, none remembered. 
Numbers of places laid iival claim to being his birthplace, 
and of these Chios was the most favoured There exist 
some odes to vaiious deities, known as the Homeric 
Hymns, in one of which the poet declares himself a blind 
man whose home is in rocky Chios ” This is the sole founda- 
tion for the story that he was blind 

§ 6 The ancients never doubted his personality There 
was a great school of Homeric OritiCLsm at Alexandria 
in the third century b.c , to which belonged Xenodotus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Samothrace, 
all of them librarians of the great Alexandrian Museum Of 
these the last was the most famous, and his edition of the 
poems with full commentary is the basis of our present text 
of Homer There were, however, some critics called the 
^^Separatists” (ol -)(^piQovTei) who maintained that Homer 
did not write hotli the Ihad and Odyssey They received little 
support, and the theory lapsed 

^ 7. It was not until the year 1795 ad that modern 
criticism attacked the problem In that year F A Wolf, 
a Geiman, published the Prolegomena ad Ilomerum^ 
mamtaming that the Iliad and Odyssey were not the work 
of the same man, nor composed at the same time He 
believed that “the Homeric poems were put together, at 

* Jebb denies that the Ehapsodist “ stitched togethei ” the epic 
from shortei lays The word pairrds is peciiliaily suitable to the con- 
tinuous flow of epic veise as contrasted with a lyric strophe 

f Herodotus says that Homex and Hesiod “ made the religion ” of 
the Hellenes. 
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the beginning of the Greek literary age, out of short 
unwritten songs which had come down from a primitive 
age.” He does not decide how many of these weie due to 
one man, but he is of opinion that the poet (Homer), 
who began the series of songs, also composed most of them, 
and that the later poets continued the general line of his 
work ” His mam argument was that {a) the poems could 
not have been preserved from so early a date by memoiy 
alone, and writing was as yet unknown; (5) there was no 
reason or audience for so long a poem. The first argument 
cannot be proved, but is probably wrong • in one passage 
Homer seems himself to speak of writing. The second 
assertion can scarcely be accepted as an argument at all ; it 
is rather a matter of taste. 

§ 8 Hermann maintained that Homer composed oiigin- 
ally a short Wrath of Achilles ” and a Return of 
Odysseus,” and that other and later poets added to the 
oiiginal poems until they reached their piesent length In 
other words, he aimed at discovermg interpolations. But 
he believed that the works were sketched out in them 
entirety by the primitive poet Lachmann, on the other 
hand, divided the Iliad into eighteen different lays,” 
-which he supposed to be the woik of (possibly) eighteen 
different poets pieced together by later hands 

Hitzsch was more conservative that either Wolf or Her- 
mann He maintained the unity of the Iliad and Odyssey 
in plan and authorship ^ and he brought forward evidence 
from the other poems of the Cycle to prove that they weie 
known in much their present shape as early as 800 b.c t 

* We know that the Phoenicians used writing at a very remote 
period, and as there was much mtercourse with Gieece as early as 
1100 B C , they may easily have mtioduced it But e\en if wilting 
weie still unknown, there is no impossibility in the oral preservation 
of the poems 

f “ Nitzsoh concei-ved Homei as a very ancient poet, and as one 
with whom an epoch began He found a number of short lays 
about Tioy He achieved a work of a new kind by building up, 
partly from these, a large epic on the wrath of Achilles Minor 
interpolations and changes were made afterwards” The 

difference between the early lays and the work of Homer is some- 
what analogous to the difieience between ScotPs ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ” and the ballad poetry on which that work is based. 
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I 9. Grrote advocated tlie tkeory tliat tlie original lhad 
liad Tbeen an AcMlUid, ^ e, the story of AcMUes’ wratli and 
its results ; and that upon this had been grafted various 
addenda and interpolations. The original AchilUid con« 
sisted only of books 1, 8, 11-22 of the Ilmd The others 
were subsequently added to form an Iliad. Grote’s argu- 
ments are based entirely on such internal evidence as 
discrepancies 

§ 10. Having sketched some of the most famous theories 
regarding the Homeric poems, we will now present what, 
in the light of modern archaeological research, seems to be 
the most probable view of the origin, date, and composi- 
tion of the Ilmd. As for the Odyssei/^ it certainly belongs 
to a later age than the Iliad the two epics differ in 
legendary basis, in theology, in character, and in language 
It IS the Uiad which throws real light on early Grecian 
history; therefore it is to the Ihad that we propose to 
confine our remarks, 

§ 11. It has been already’^^ pointed out that there is a 
close resemblance between the architecture of the palaces 
of the Mycenaean civilisation and that of the palaces 
described in the Il%ad. The weapons and the works of art 
described by Homer also tally closely with those excavated 
at Mycenae, Tiryns, and other places. The Homeric 
poems, and especially the Iliad^ are thus closely connected 
with the Mycenaean or Aegean culture. It has been 
shown that the sixth city on the hill of Hissaiiik partici- 
pated in this civilisation ; and it is the siege of this city by 
the Achaeans about 1200 b c that is the theme of the 
Ihad. 

§ 12. The expansion of the Achaeans from Greece proper 
to Asia Minor probably began about 1800 b.o. and lasted 
for hundreds of years. But even the earliest Achaean 
settlers in Asia Minor had assimilated the Aegean culture , 
and this, together with the dominant Aryan language, 
which was their contribution to this culture, they carried 
across to the shores of Asia. The earliest of the Achaean 
emigrants were closely connected with the Achaean aristo- 
cracy in Argolis to which we referred in the last chapterf ; 

^ In Oh. III. t Oh. HI. § 9 
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and it may be that they were sent over or led over to 
Asia Minor by cbiefs called Agamemnon and Menelaus 

This band of Achaeans settled in the northern part of 
Asia Minor , and they soon came into collision with the 
dominant city in this region, the great Phrygian city of 
Troy, the sixth and last of the series built upon the hill 
of Hissarlik. These Phrygians were closely connected 
with the tribes of Aryan speech which had made Greece 
their home, and therefore with the Achaeans themselves ; 
they were in contact with the Aegean culture, and their 
eivdisation was probably more advanced than that which 
the Achaeans bi ought over In any case there was no 
room for the two peoples to dwell side by side ; it may 
even he that Achaeans weze sent over from Argolis 
Tvith the defimte object of reducing the Phrygians, 

A long and fierce stiuggle took place , after weary years 
of warfare victory declared itself for the Achaeans and the 
mighty f 01 tress of Troy or Hies fell into their hands and 
was burnt to the ground. 

§ 13. It was this momentous conflict; that inspired the 
Achaean bards with a new theme for their songs ; and to 
it we owe the Iliad of Homer. Somewhere about the year 
1050, one of these bards composed on the basis of older 
lays/’ a short poem called the Wiatli of Achilles/’ dealing 
with some of the salient events of the siege But the 
prosaic struggle of Achaean and Phiygian was transformed 
by the poet’s imagination into a conflict of superhuman 
grandeur, in which the gods fought side by side with the 
sons of men. The mortal combatants are meie puppets in 
the hands of the deities ; and the progress of the war is 
determined by the schemes and counter-schemes of gods 
and demi-gods 

§ 14. The author of the ‘‘ Wrath” sang his poem in the 
Achaean tongue, or the Aeohan ‘‘ dialect/’ as it was called 
in the historic period. The Aeolians weie closely connected 
with the Achaeans, and many of them joined the Achaean 
exiiansion to the north of Asia Minor Some authorities are 
of opinion that Aeolian” is only another name for 
“Achaean ” By the year 850 b.c, the lonians were the 
leading Gieek race in Asia Minor, and somewhere about 
Q 3 
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tMs date a native of Chios, one of the Ionian settlements, 

took in hand the older poem of the ‘ Wiath of Achilles/ 
and expanded it into the shape and compass of the greater 
part of the Ihad This |)oet, whose name may well have 
been Homer, was to some extent a mere editor ; hut he 
was also a great original poet, the greatest the world has 
ever seen. Like Shakespeare, he owed much to his pre- 
decessors; hut, also like Shakespeare, he made most of 
what he horrowed his own, transmuting the dioss into the 
purest gold. 

This Ionian poet was wiiting at a time when the 
Mycenaean culture, though still surviving in Asia, was in a 
decadent state, and he was wilting about events which 
had happened so long ago that they were only kept alive 
in men’s memories by the songs of minstrels. Hence he 
was forced to archaize consciously and consistently, and 
his archaizing is so successful that it is one of the triumphs 
of his genius Thus the political and social conditions 
depicted in the Iliads were those of the peoples of con- 
tinental Creece, the Aegean, and Troy, about the years 
1300-1100 no, when the Aegean culture, though it had 
passed its zenith, was still dominant, and when the 
Achaeans and other ‘‘Gieek” peoples had become an 
integral part of it These political and social conditions 
we will now briefly describe, 

§ 15, The basis of society at this age was the genos or 
clan, the members of which were descended from a common 
ancestor. There was no individual property in land, the 
clan was the only landowner, and the chief of the clan the 
sole administrator of the estate thus held in common. 
Each clan occupied a village ; a number of clans in their 
villages combined to form B^phatra or brotherhood; and 
a number of brotheihoods combined to form a phjh or 
tribe. Thus the tribe consisted of a large number of 
villages, more or less scatteied At the head of a tribe, 
or sometimes of a number of tribes, was the or 

tribe-chief , the word is usually translated by our “king.” 
The king derived his jiower and sometimes even his origin 
from Zeus, and thus he ruled by divine right. He was the 
* Bury, KxBto'iy of Gieece^ P 6^ 
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high, priest of the people, their sole ]udge, and their leadei 
m By the side of the king theie existed in each 

tribe a Bottle or council, composed of the heads of such clans 
as could derive their origin from Zeus or some other god* 
The king was bound to consult his council before carrying 
out any project; if they disapproved of it, the mea'sure 
was withdiawn When a measure had been approved by 
the council, it was announced to the Ago) a or public 
assembly, consisting of the heads of the non-noble clans, 
but this assembly could only hear and acclaim ; it could 
not debate or propose measures. 

§ 16 . The people were mainly busied upon the land, and 
the incidents of pastoi al and agricultural life are constantly 
before ihe poet^s mind. Slavery was rather the exception, 
hired labour was thegeneial rule, and the captives taken in 
war V ere only kept it they were young and beautiful. The 
men, the old, and the ugly, were either slam or sold War 
was barbarous, of course, but not more so than must be the 
case amongst people whose life is spent in war , and its 
chief cruelties like its chief exploits belonged to the great 
captains and warriors The common people foEowed their 
prmces to battle, but mostly did little in the field The 
chieftains lode to war in chariots, in the Assyiian fashion; 
not mounted, as m later days. They weie equipped with 
plumed helmets, corselets of mail, greaves upon the legs, 
heavy lance, short sword, and blazoned shield. 

The bond of the guest-friend went far to secure 
life and pioperty : to have eaten at a man’s board con- 
stituted a tie which could only be disowned under heaven’s 
direst displeasure. No matter where or how they met, 
guest-friends (^eVot) remained bound to aid each other as 
far as they could, and the giving and receiving of costly 
presents was the outward mark of the bond Murder and 
homicide were expiahle by a money-fine (a known mark of 
early society), and haying once received the blood-money, 
the relatives might not look for fiiither vengeance. The 
religion of the time was simple in the main. There were 
many gods, but the greatest of them was Zeus; he 
punished the wrong doer, and rewarded those of pious 
hfo. 
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TKE lATEE IMMIGRATION OF AETAN-EFEAKING 
TEOTLES INTO GREECE, 

§ 1, The later Stream of Immigration into Greece — § 2. The Thes- 
salians — § 3 The Boeotians — § 4. The Dorians — § 5 Dorian 
Conquest of Argolis — § 6. Of Corinth — ^ 7 Of Laconia.— §8. 
Legend of the Betmn of the Heracleidae. — § 9. Charaotei and 
Hesults of the Dorian Invasion of Peloponnesus — § 10. Illyrian 
Invasion of Aetolia, and Settlement of the Aetolians in Elis 

§ 1. About the year 1000 bo, when the Mycenaean 
civilisation was on the decline in Greece, and was surviving 
in a decadent state in Asia Minor, a new wave of Aryan- 
speaking peoples spread over Greece, driven from the 
north-east of the Balkan peninsula by advancing Illyrian 
peoples. The principal tribes making up this stream of 
immigration were the Thessalians, the Boeotians, the 
Dorians, and the lUyiians. 

§ 2. The original home of the Thessalians was Epirus. 
Under pressure from tribes of Illyrian stock they sent out 
hordes of settlers into the inviting plain on the east of the 
Pindus range, which was called after them Thessaly. Here 
the invaders became a ruhng aristocracy, to whom such 
of the earher population as did not flee southwards or 
emigrate to Asia Minor became serfs {Penestae), The 
invaders settled at first in the south-western corner of 
Thessaly, in the district called in historic times Thessaliotis, 
they then gradually overran the rest of Thessaly (Phthiotis, 
Histiaeotis, Pelasgiotis, — a name which shows that pre- 
Aryan peoples had been dominant in this district before 
the Thessahans came) The Thessalian aristocracy became 
the ancestors of noble families such as the Scopadae of 
Orannon and the Aleuadae of Larissa. These great families 
formed a loose federation, which in times of war elected a 
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ruler with the title of Tagus, who acted as general of the 
allied nobles 

§ 3. The Boeotians, a people closely related to the 
Thessalians, seem to have crossed over fiom Epirus into 
Thessaly, and to have been diiven southwards to the west 
of the land which they ultimately made their own and 
called after themselves. Here in the valley of the Oephisus 
and on the bordeis of Lake Oopais, was the great city of 
Orchomenus, which, like Tiryns and Mycenae, had been one 
of the chief seats of the Aegean culture ; from its nuns has 
been unearthed a bee-hive tomb similar in design to those 
found at Mycenae. The Minyae, an Aryan-spea£ng people 
who were among the earlier invaders of Grieece, had con- 
quered the native inhabitants of Orchomenus, and estab- 
lished a rich and powerful aristocracy, reclaiming the 
surrounding country from Lake Oopais and its marshes. 
The Minyae of Orchomenus were too strong for the 
Boeotians to attack, and they passed on to the valley of the 
Asopus, where the Oadmeans, another of the earlier 
invaders of Aryan speech, held the famous city of Thebes. 
The Boeotians were more successful here They conquered 
Thebes, and made it the capital of the land which was 
henceforth called Boeotia. 

The name of the conquered Oadmeans was j>reserved 
in that of the citadel of Thebes, which was in histone 
times called the Oadmea. "When the Boeotians became 
masters of Thebes, they soon extended their rule over the 
rest of the land, with the exception of Orchomenus, which 
held out till the seventh century b c Moreover the little 
town of Plataea under the slopes of Oithaeron, which had 
been occupied by Ionian settlers, resisted throughout the 
whole of the historic period the dominion of the Boeotians ; 
in this resistance the Plataeans were consistently aided 
by their kinsfolk, the people of Athens. 

§ 4. Meantime the conquerors of Thessaly pushed up to 
the noith-east, and attacked the Perrhaebi, a small tribe 
dwelling in four cantons about Mount Olympus, where was 
their shrine of Apollo, near Tempe. Pressed at once by the 
Epirots and by the tribes to the north of Olympus, the 
Perrhaebi lost their position. The inhabitants of one of tb eir 
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four cantons, Doiians by name, emigrated en masse, and 
fougbt their way southwards, through Thessaly and 
Dryopia, to the head of the Maliac Gulf, where they founded 
behind Mount Oeta a narrow settlement to which they gave 
their own name, Dons They seem also to have estabhshed 
some Dorian families at Delphi, who acted as priests of 
Apollo, and guardians of his oiacle. 

The Dorians soon outgrew the nariow limits of Dons 
and began to move southwards On reaching the 
northern shoie of the Ooiinthian Gulf they split up into 
separate bands One of these sailed round the Pelopon- 
nesus and colonised Crete, where they became the dominant 
race ; another sailed up the Argolic Gulf and conquered 
Argos ; a thud sailed up the Saronic Gulf and conquered 
Corinth ; while a fourth, consisting of Aryans ot pure 
blood, landed in Laconia and gradually reduced it to 
subjection 

§ 5 The Achaean invaders of Argolis, who had reduced 
the native peoples while at the some time assimilating their 
civilisation, had made Mycenae the seat of their power, 
where they formed an Aryan aiistociacy lepresented in 
legend by the Pelopidae, and the great name of Agamem- 
non But when the Dorians reached Argolis, the gieatness 
of Mycenae was already a thing of the past Argos on the 
hill of Larissa, one of the eailiest settlements in Pelopon- 
nesus, was evidently marked out by nature to be the chief 
city of the plain, and it was already taking the place of 
Mycenae at the time of the Doiian conquest. The Doiians 
did not reduce the Achaeans to subjection, and very few 
traces of theif conquest lemam. Aigos now became the 
recognised capital of Argolis , but she was by no means a 
purely Dorian stionghold , the old kingship still went on, 
and the old Achaean population was eni*ollod as a fourth 
tribe, the Hyinethes, by the side of the three Dorian tribes 
Some of the native inhabitants, whom the Achaeans had 
conquered, were reduced by the Argives to the position of 
serfs, under the name of Orncatae. Prom Argolis the 
Dorians sent settlers to Phlius, to Sicyon, and later to 
Aegina Megara was also founded about this time by the 
Dorians. 
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§ 6. The Dorians who sailed up the Saronic Gulf seized 
the acropolis (called Acrocoimthus) of the Aeohan settle- 
ment of Ephyra and founded the city of Corinth* 

Here, as in the case of Argolis, the conquest took the 
form of amalgamation, not of subjection. But the Dorian 
conquest was the making of Corinth, though it is probably 
‘ ‘ to the Phoenicians that the discoTeries of her commercial 
possibilities aie to be assigned.’’-^ 

§ 7, But by far the most momentous conquest effected by 
the Dorians in Peloponnesus was that of Laconia. The 
invaders landed on the east coast and occupied part of the 
valley of the Eurotas Heie, by the ^^s^noecism” of 
five villages, was formed a settlement called Sparta, the 
membeis of which were the only Greeks who could lay 
claim to pure Aryan descent. But the old Mycenaean 
fortress Amyclae, where Achaean invaders had established 
a monarchy and leduced the native peoples to serfdom, 
defied for many years the assaults of the Dorians. 

Messenia, in the south-west of Peloponnesus, was not 
conquered by Dorians till a much later period Achaea, 
on the southern shore of the Coimthian Gulf, derived its 
name from Argive or Laconian Achaeans who settled there 
1 ather than submit to admixture with or reduction by the 
Dorians. 

§ 8 The legendary account of the Doiian migiation to 
Peloponnesus is quite untiustworthy ; but it is so famous, 
and had such great influence on the Greeks of the historic 
period, that it cannot be omitted m tins context. The 
myth probably originated from the desiie of the Dorian 
Tememds, the rulmg house at Argos, to connect themselves 
with the famous hero Heiacles, rather than with the 
obscure Dorian hero Aegimius. The legend, which is called 
‘ ‘ the Peturn of the Heracleidae,” is as follows Theie had 
dwelt amongst the Dorians in Perrhaebia a clan concerned 
with the woiship of Heracles, whom legend made once a 
king of Tiiyns and lord of Argohs and the Peloponnesus. 
This clan called themselves Heracleidae, and though not 
Dorians, they joined the Dorian invasion, acting indeed as 
its pioneers and leaders They claimed to be returning to 
* Hall, Oldest Ctmhsatton of Oft eeee, p 290 
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lecover their ancestors’ kingdoms, and hence the Grieeks 
spoke of the great Douan movement as the ‘‘Eeturn of t^ e 
Heracleidae*” They dated it eighty years after the Tro]an 
War.’’ The date is purely arbitary of course* we may 
accept the year 1000 b c. as a probable era According to 
the legend, the children of Heracles, being persecuted by 
Eurystheus, fled to Athens where they found protection. 
The eldest, Hyllus, took seivice with the Dorian king 
Aegimius, and led the first attempt at return He was 
deleated at the Isthmus by Echemus, king of Tegea, and 
an oracle foibade his followers to resume their attempt 
until they could be generalled by the grandsons of Hyllus 
These weie Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, undei 
whose command, at the guidance of Oxylus, king of the 
Aetolians, the Dorians entered Peloponnesus by way of 
Elis. That region they left to Oxylus as his reward, and 
their leaders divided between themselves the remainder o£ 
the land To Temenus, the eldest, fell Argos, the inheiit- 
ance of Heracles ; to Cresphontes, Messenia ; to Aristo* 
demus, who almost immediately died, and then to his 
twin-sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, fell Laconia. Arcadia 
remained unconquered, and its people boasted that they 
were the oldest in Greece — Proseleni, older than the 
Moon.” 

§ 9 When the Dorians swooped down upon Peloponne- 
sus, the Mycenaean culture was already on the decline, for 
the best blood of the Achaean and Ionian settlers had been 
drained in their migrations to the shoies of Asia Minor 
The Dorians were a hardy and vigorous race , but they 
were semi-barbarians , and the use of iron seems to have 
been the only contiibution to civilisation which they bi ought 
with them. The Mycenaean cultuie was one of bronze, 
iron was a rarity till the Dorians came ; and there can be 
no doubt that the possession of the new metal greatly 
facilitated their conquest. Though the Dorians completed 
the downfall of the Mycenaean civilisation, as such, they 
only imposed a temporary check on the development of the 
cultuie, and especially the art, which it repi esented. From 
its Pelasgian origin through its states of Achaean splendour 
and * Homeric ’ decadence to its re-birth in Ionia and the 
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isles in tlie seven tii centiirjj Gieek ait is one and tlie 
same 

§ 10. In tlie legendary account of tlie Dorian invasion of 
Peloponnesus, the Aetolians aie lepiesented as having 
accompanied the Doiiansand settled in Elis on the v'estern 
coast of southern Gieece. Duiing the t eais 1300-1000 b o, 
the land knov'n as Aetolia (in the western part of cential 
Greece) partook to the full of the Mycenaean civilisation 
Calydon and Pleuron, its chief towns, aie famous in Homer. 
But about 1000 b c the Illyrians who diove the Thessalians 
and Boeotians fiom Epirus into Thessaly, invaded Aetolia, 
and replaced the old civilisation hy a baibarism which 
lasted cluiing the whole period of Gieek history. Many of 
the earlier inhabitants fied before the irruption and crossed 
over the Coiinthian Gulf to the country kno\^n in historical 
times as Elis, foi the immigrants, after subduing the 
earlier Greek inhabitants, assumed the name of Eleans, 
a word which is connected with the Latin talhs^ and means 
^‘men of the valley ” 


* Hall, The Oldest Ciiilisation of Crteece^ p 279. 



CHAPTER VI 
GOLONISA TICK 

§ 1 . Achaean, Aeolian, and Ionian Expansion to Asia Minor — § 2. 
Two Classes of Colonies — § Z Cleruckies — § 4, The Achaean 
and Aeolian Settlements — § 6 The Ionian Settlement* — § 6. 
The Ionian Dodecapolis — § 7 The Aeolian Dodecapolis — § 8* 
The Dorian Hexapolis — § D The Second Era of Colonisation, — 
§ 10 Difference between a Gieek and a Eoman Colony — § 11 
Work of Euboea in Colonisation — § 12 Megara — §13 Miletus 
— § 14 Occupation of Sicily, — § 15. Of Southern Italy. — § 16. 
Activity of Phocaea — §17 Itahan and Sicilian Colonies — § 18. 
Corinth. — § 19 Eoundation of Gyrene — § 20 Besults of this 
Colonisation 

§ 1. In tlie fourth chapter reference was made to settle- 
ments of the Achaeans, Aeolians, and lonians on the coast 
of Asia Minor. The Achaeans invaded Asia Minor 
probably during the course of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries They were accompanied by the Aeolians, 
who had settled in Thessaly and Aetolia. About the year 
1200 B.c began the Ionian wave of emigration. The 
lonians had settled in Attica and on the coast of Argolis , 
and the first impulse to the colonisation of the Peloponnesian 
lonians may have been given by an attempt on the part of 
the Achaeans to depiive them of their lands The Ionian 
expansion to Asia Minor continued for hundreds of years ; 
it was still going on when the Doiian wave swept over 
Greece ; and there is no doubt that the Doiian immigration 
gave a farther impulse to the Ionian colonisation. The 
Boeotian conquest also drove many of the earlier inhabitants 
to join the lonians in seeking new homes across the 
Aegean. Thus^Lebedus owed its foundation to the people 
of Lebadea in Boeotia. 
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The expansion of the Greeks to the shoies of Asia Minor 
was thus partly natural, partly dictated by necessity. By 
the year 900 b o the Dorians had also colonised the Asiatic 
coast With this settlement the era of natural expansion, 
and colonisation under pressure, terminated. The cities on 
both Bides of the Aegean grew so rapidly in wealth 
and population that they commenced a regular system 
of state^managed colonisation, with a view to extending 
their trade influences, securing new marts, and at the 
same time finding room for surplus population. 

♦fcEoughly, then, there are colonies of two classes: one 
consisting of those founded owing to natural expansion or 
under the pressure of necessity , the other of those founded 
by state-dll ection. The motiyein the latter case is usually 
in some way connected with trade, but other reasons occur, 
such as the desire to get rid of dangerous citizens and politi- 
cal malcontents, or of erecting a strategic position against 
an enemy 

§ 3 The Cfo uches (allotments) belong to a later date, 
and are of different nature, A Ole) iwh was the 

citizen of some conquering state such as Athens, wlio, for 
the sake of the land, took oyer one of the ‘‘allotments’’ 
{KXrjpoi) into which a conquered teriitory was divided* He 
differed from the colonist in remaming a citizen of his 
original country, and not becoming a member of a new 
state The system was chiefly employed by Athens, and 
we find her using it in Salamis, Euboea, Thasos, and 
elsewhere. 

§ 4, The Achaeans and Aeolians settled on the noithem 
coast of Asia Minor, Tho first colony planted by them was 
that of Cyme, between the mouths of the Oaicus and the 
Hermus , from this centre a multitude of smaller settle- 
ments originated These new settlements were almost all 
upon the coast ; only the solitaiy town of Magnesia on the 
Hermus was founded as far as thiity miles from the sea. 
Theie was fighting to be done in some cases before the 
colonists could secnie their position. We have already 
recounted how they came into collision with the Phrygian 
city of Troy, to which the founding of so iQ.any settlements 
on its southern frontier constituted a serious menace. In 
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most instances, iLOTreyer, the Mysian iniiabitants voluntarjly 
surrendered sufficient ground to tlie newcomers, and then 
giadually withdrew more and more. The country thus 
colonised Tby the joint enterprise of Achaeans and Aeolians 
was called Aeolis. 

§ 5. The Ionian emigration from Attica and Argolis 
began somewheie about the opening of the twelfth 
century, it was of a gradual nature, and by the time of the 
Dorian invasion the lonians had probably founded only a 
few settlements on the sea-board of Lydia and Oaria. The 
Dorians gave a great impetus to the migration ; by 900 b c. 
the real home of the Ionian race was Asia Minoi ; the name 

Ionia” is confined to their settlements on the Asiatic 
coast. Those who remained in continental Greece became 
thoioughly merged with native ‘‘Pelasgian” population 
among whom they had settled , the inhabitants of Attica 
duiing the historic period were descendants of the Pelasgi 
With a small admixture of the Ionian element , though the 
Aryan tongue, which the lonians brought with them, 
leplaeed, as it did in all parts of Greece, the language of 
the older race. 

The lonians, like the Achaeans and Aeolians, planted 
the Mycenaean culture in Asia Minor. But in Ionia this 
culture took deeper root than m Aeolis. Modified by 
oiiental influences it developed into a civilisation which 
was proverbial for its luxury and effeminacy. 

On their way to Asia Minor the lonians colonised most 
of the Aegean islands which lay on their route Among 
the islands thus Ionised were Naxos, Paros, Delos, 
Amoigos 

Although the bulk of the Ionian settlers in Asia seem 
to have come from Argolis, yet the greatness of Athens 
in histoiic times induced the lonians both on the mainland 
and in the islands to honour Attica as their mother 
country. 

§ 6, The Ionian settlements in Asia Minor became 
flourishing centres of trade from their very foundation. 
Ephesus and Miletus, the chief cities of Ionia, were both 
great Hittite marts fiom ancient days, and these passed into 
Ionian hands at the same era as did Colophon, Teos, 
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Olazomenae, Pkocaea, Priene, Mjns, Lebediis, Erytlirae, 
and tlie two great islands of Chios and Samos ^ These 
twelve states constituted the Ionic Dodecapolis, and were 
united in historical times by their joint celebration of the 
festival of the Apaturia, and the worship of Poseidon in 
the Amphictyony of Mycale. 

§ 7, The Aeolians occupied another Dodeeapohs, includ- 
ing Smyrna, Cyme, Aegaeae, Notium, and Grynea; Tem- 
nus, Larissa, Neon-Teichus, Myrrhina, Cilia, Aegiroessa. 
Besides these, they possessed Lesbos with its great city of 
Mitylene, and the lesser isles of Tenedos and Hecatonnesi, 
Of these Cyme soon took the lead; Smyrna became at 
a later date the gieat port of the Lydian kings. The 
remainder did not attain to anything approaching the 
prosperity of the Ionic cities, partly because of their less 
central position, partly because of the different genius of 
their founders, and because the population was inclined 
mainly to agriculture, and little to trade and navigation, 
the cHef pursuits of the lonians Nevertheless, they are 
said to have founded not less than thirty new colonies in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Ida, amongst 
which were Atarneus and Adiammytium, and Sigeum on 
the Hellespont. Unluckily, they allowed the lonians to 
deprive them of that most impoitant position, in losing 
control of the Hellespont they lost half the trade of the 
Greek world 

§ 8. At some later date the Dorians also pushed east- 
ward, tempted probably by the glowing accounts of the 
wealth of the Asiatic coast They naturally followed the 
line of the Southern Cyclades, colonised Melos and Thera 
en ^ oute^ and in particular completely filled Crete, where 
they 1 educed the existing inhabitants to a condition resem- 
bling that of the Helots in Laconia, and set up a polity 
externally resembling that of Sparta at a later date Erom 
this point they passed to Rhodes, and occupied the ancient 
semi-Phoenician sites of Lindus, lalysus, and Oameirus, 
Last of all they reached to Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus. 

* As we saw in Ch III. tlie lonians probably passed originally 
across the Hellespont into Asia, whence they migrated into Greece. 
Their colonisation of Asia Minor was thus a return to their old home. 
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These, and the three Rhodian settlements, constituted the 
Doric Hexapolis,*^’ united in the common worship of the 
Dorian Apollo at the Cape of Triopium 

At about the same date, or even earlier, Cyprus received 
a number of Greek settlers That island had long been 
a Phoenician land, and almost all its ancient names are 
Semitic m meaning The new comers were too few to 
Hellenise the island, which remained to the last only half 
Greek Its position indeed excluded it from the ordinal \ 
track of Grecian activity. 

Doric Asia was known as Dons ; the Ionic central pait, 
as Ionia, the north-west, as Aeolis The name Ionia, lik#^ 
that of the Ionic Greeks, is often misused to include all 
Asiatic Greece, of whatever origin. We may take 900 b o 
as the latest date to which these great tribe-movements 
extended. 

§ 9. There was a pause of a few years while the Dorian 
conquerors of Peloponnesus, and the Greeks who had made 
new homes in Asia Minor, settled down, and gathered 
vigour for further developments The pause was but shoit. 
Already by the year 750 bo. the original Asiatic settle- 
ment had been multiplied by numberless colonies, and the 
mother states, especially Megans, Achaea, Corinth, and 
Euboea, were sending forth almost yearly fresh bodies of 
colonists This was the second movement, the age of state- 
directed colonisation. 

These colonies were usually planted in furtherance of 
some definite policy: thus one series was intentedto secure 
the great corn-trade with the plains of southern Russia by 
way of the Euxine and Hellespont; another, to acquire the 
control of the trade in corn and timber with Macedonia ; a 
third sought to monopolise the trade of the western coasts 
and Italy by way of the Ooiinthian Gulf and Corcyra , a 
fourth was to occupy the fertile lands of Sicily. 

^ It afterwards t>ecarQe a Pentapohs owing to the expulsion of 
Halicarnassus There seems to have been a stiong Ionic clement m 
this town, to which witness is home by the tale of Ag asides, a citizen 
of HaliCcirnassus, who lefused to dedicate, as was customary, a tripod, 
won in the games, to the Triopian Apollo, but caiiied it o:^ to his 
own house Por this, the people of Halicarnassus were expelled from 
the Amphictyony. 
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§ 10 A Eoman colony was merely a military outpost, 
intended to secuie a conquest. A Greek aTroiKia, on the 
contrary, was only in exceptional cases intended for 
strategic purposes. The Eoman colonist remained a full 
citizen of Eome ; the Greek could only be a citizen of his 
colony, and by migiatmg thither he forfeited his franchise 
at home. The Eoman colony was entirely under the 
contiol of the Eoman state in politics and even m its 
constitution ; the Greek usually mdeed adopted the con- 
stitution of its metropolis, but was in politics entirely 
independent. 

The Greek colony was, in fact, regaided as merely the 
child of its mother-state, to whom it owed such duty as a 
child owes to its mother There was no obligation on 
either side , hut Greek feeling expected each to help the 
other if need be, and viewed with detestation the spectacle 
of a colony and its metiopolis at war with one another. If 
they could not be unanimous, they were at least to be 
neutral. The sole right of the mother-state was to appoint 
a leader (oecist, olKicrrijs) of the colony, and to see the 
expedition properly sent out. To this end it was usual to 
consult an oracle, Delphi above all, and hence arose the 
importance of that institution as the guide and adviser in 
colonisation,^ a position to which the manifold connections 
of the Delphian priests gave them every title. If a colony 
desired to found another colony, the metropolis of tlie 
former was appealed to to provide an oeeist for the latter, 
its giandchild. The oecist was reverenced as a hero after 
death, but the sole solid advantage of the position seems to 
have been the opportunity of leaving to one’s descendants 
a dominant position Hence the oecist was not seldouj^ 
noble whose ambition could find no scope for exeicise at 
home. 

§ 11. The initiative in this method of colonisation was 
taken hy the two great tiading cities of Euhoea, Chalcis 
and Eretria, which despatched settlers to the triple penin- 
sula of Macedonia, thenceforth known as Ohalcidice Other 

* Delphi has been styled * a well -trained emigiation agency’’ 
which would-he settlers consulted when they went thither for the 
a-dvice of the god. 
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Cities soon joined tlie movement, and thus were created 
Methone and Torone (by 750 b c.),^ The activity of Ohalcis 
was interrupted by the great Lelantinef War (c 650), but 
not crippled, for she shortly afterwards founded Acanthus 
and Stageira. 

§ 12. This policy was followed up by the semi-Dorian 
state of Megans, whose teriitory was too small for its 
growing commercial populace, and where the misgovern^ 
ment of the oligarchy provoked the desire for emigration 
To this was due the occupation of the Hellespont and 
Propontis by the foundation of Ohalcedon (675 eg), and 
Byzantium (657 b c ) 

§ 13. The Milesians had already moved in the same 
direction, and with far greater vigour. The genius of 
Miletus was especially adapted for colonisation, and that 
city became the staiting-pomt of important undertakings 
not only for its own citizens, but also for those of the 
neighbouring towns. Their first settlement on the Euxine 
was Sinope (c. 770). Prom Smop© a further move was 
made eastwaids to Trapezus (c. 757), while to the west 
the Asiatic shoie of the Hellespont was secured by Abydus 
(c. 756) and Oyzicus (c. 715) After this their enteipiise 
was for a time checked by the Oimmeiian invasion, but 
about the middle of the seventh centuiy they pushed up 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea Here they secured 
the mouths of the great rivers, the Danube, Dniester, 
Hypams Boiysthenes {I)meper\ by the foundation 

of Istrus, Tyras, and Olbia (c 650) Advancing still further 
in the cii'cumnavigation of the Euxine, they made the 
trade of the Crimea their own by their settlements at 

^ The dates of all these colonies are very uncertain , those heio 
given aie only approximate 

t This was a commeicial wai waged between two rival commercial 
leagues. At the head of one League was Eretria, Athens, Aegina, 
Megara, the Argohc sea-states, and Miletus, were members, this 
alliance conti oiled the commercial route from Asia to the West by the 
coast of Peloponnesus At the head of the rival League was Corinth , 
Chalcis, Samos (the trade iival of Miletus) and Naxos were members 
The league controlled the route which passed by the Isthmus of 
Corinth, across which ships wore earned by means of a tramway. This 
trade-route was the shorter, and soon superseded the rival one. 
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Theodosia and Panticapaeiim, They even trareised tlic 
Sea of Azof, and founded a commercial town on the Tanais 
{Don). Opposite Panticapaenm they planted Phanagona, 
and so made the Cimmerian Bosporus a Greeh stiaiT. With, 
the settlement of Phasis in Colchis they completely girdled 
the Euxine. Tt is said that altogether, directly or indi- 
rectly, Miletus planted no fewer than eighty colonies on 
the shores of that sea 

The chain of colonies in this quarter was completed 
by the towns of Perinthus (Samian), Abdera m Thrace 
(Clazomenaean), and by the island of Thasos, which the 
Parians occupied for the sake of its gold and silver 
mines. 

§ 14. Meantime the Greeks had heard of the wealth and 
resources of the Western Mediteiranean, Italy and Sicily 
and Spain, and thither they speedily followed the Phoe- 
nicians They found the mastery of these waters divided 
between the Phoenicians of Carthage (to whom belonged 
Sicily also and the coast of Spain,) and the pirate fleets of 
Etruria, which claimed the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 
Despite these rivals, the Greeks of Cyme in Euboea had 
established a colony at Cumae on the northern shore of the 
Bay of Naples, at a date quite beyond record — probably 
about 800 B,c It was not, however, until about 750 b.c. 
that — the east being already m a fair way to become the 
monopoly of the lonians and the Aeolians of Asia — the Euro- 
pean Greeks turned their attention to the west The imme- 
diate incentive was the foundation of Ehegium (c. 740 b c.) 
by lonians from Ohalcis, of Naxos (735 bo.) on the east 
coast of Sicily by the same people in con] unction with the 
Naxians, and of Zancle, later Messana (728 b o ) by bands 
of Gieeks from Cumae, This was the signal for the 
Dorians and the Achaeans to construct m the west a 
colonial power as a counterpoise to the power of their 

* Abtott follows Duncker in placing the foundation of Cumae 
subsequent to tbe settling of Ebegium and Zancle (c. 750) He 
argues that these connecting stations must have been m existence 
before the colonisation of an isolated spot like Cumae was possible. 
<*Even if it did exist, the so-called colony can have been nothing 
more than an isolated band of pirates 
MG 
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rivals in the east. Oorintli led the way by sending out 
one of the Bacclnadae, Aicbias, wbo was expelled for a 
brutal act of violence at borne He founded Syracuse in 
734 B.o 

Megaia, iival of Oorintb on tbe isthmus, with a view to 
sharing her rival’s tiade in the west, followed her example 
and founded Megara Hyblaea (728 no). The colony did 
not flouiish, for Sicily was peopled by native tribes, Sicels 
and Sicans, who piefeired to be friendly with Carthage 
rather than with Greece. Megara Hyblaea is famous only 
as the mother-eity of Selinus (628 b.o ). Only one other 
Dorian colony was planted directly from the mother-land, 
when in 690 b.c. the Doiians of Hhodes and Crete founded 
Lindii, afterwards famous as Gela. It was the marvellous 
prosperity of these few foundations which made Sicily a 
Dorian isle by their planting fresh posts in all directions 
So Gela founded Acragas or Agrigentum (582 bo); Syia- 
cuse founded Camanna (599 b.o ) The people of Naxos 
in their turn sent out colonists to Leontini and Catana 
(both in 729 bo ), but as the Megarians also gave assist- 
ance, these offshoots were half Dorian Eiom Zancle, 
afterwards known as Messana, sprang Mylae and Himera 
(648 B.C.), both on the north coast of the island. There 
were neither Aeolians nor Achaeans in Sicily. 

§ 15. The Achaeans, however, who naturally moved west- 
ward from their new home in the Peloponnese, overran 
Southern Italy, where they founded the proverbially luxu- 
rious Sybaiis (721 b c ) and Croton (710 b o ) These two 
cities rapidly threw off other settlements wLich made the 
whole of the southern shore of Italy so Hellenic that it 
acquired the name of Magna Graecia. Between them they 
possessed twenty-five dependent towns, and ruled ovei four 
distinct native tribes. The Dorians got foothold only to 
Tarentum, founded by the fugitive Parthemae"^^ (708 b.c ) 
from Sparta , and the Aeolians occupied Locn Ej)izephyrii 
(683, or according to others 673, bo ), while Cumae sent 
out a number of offshoots in its own vicinity. The lonians 
occupied the site of Ehegium, which, with their other 

See pp. 92-93 and footnote. 
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colony of Zancle, gave them complete command of the 
Stiaits of Messana (by 720 b 

§ 16. The lomans of Phoeaea ■were pre-eminent for their 
spirit of enterprise even among the xlsiatic Greeks This, 
however, was due rather to necessity than choice. Their 
early settlements on the Dardanelles and Black Sea soon 
fell into the hands of the Milesians, and they were forced 
to go further afield. By 600 b o Sicily and Italy were 
alieady occupied, so ^Hhey started where other Greeks left 
off.” Their chief settlement was the remote Massilia 
seilles) which was founded about 600 b.c. With this 
as their central station, they established outposts eastwards 
down to the Gulf of Genoa, among them Olhia, Antipolis 
(^Antibei)^ Nicaea {Ntce\ Monoeeus (Monaco); while west- 
wards towards the Pyrenees they settled at Agathe (Agie) 
and Emporiae. By this time they had long been owners 
of a busy trade with Southern and Eastern Spain, the 
land of Tartessus or Tarshish, When Ionia was con- 
quered by the Persians (545 bo) they settled at Alalia m 
Corsica, but weie driven out in 535 b.c. by the Etruscans. 

§ 17. The Sicilian Greeks had by the year 600 b.c. 
cooped up the Oarthagimans within the western corner of 
the island, where they maintained for many centuries their 
great marts of Motye, Drepanum, and Panormus. The 
city of Gela at first acquired the supremacy of the 
island , but about 485 b c., its tyrant Gelo removed to 
Syracuse, which then became the chief city. In Italy, 
Sybaris and Croton settled their internecine nvaliies, only 
by the razing of the former city (510 *b c.), and the power 
of both alike passed to Dorian Tarentum Most of these 
western colonies were oh gar chic down to the latest times, 
and Sicily was specially notorious for the tenacity of 
despotism in its cities. Phalaris was the first, making 
himself despot of Agrigentum as eaily as 750 b c. 

* In the position of the Rhegium, Locn, Croton, Syhans, 
Metapontum, and Tarentnm, Ciirtius sees a proof of the colonising 
wisdom of Delphi These cities lie distributed with so evident a 
purpose and in such measured distances from one another, that it is 
impossible to conceive their on gin to have resulted Irom anythmg 
but a mutual understanding or the influence of an expert super- 
intendence e. Delphi).’^ 
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§ 18. The colonial policy of Oormth aimed at securing 
the control of the Adiiatic Sea and coast of Western 
Greece, To this end she occupied the island of Oorcyra 
about 715 The latter developed so speedily that the 

mother-city found it necessary to attempt to coerce her 
colony by force, and in 664 no. was fought the greatest 
naval battle remembered by the eaily Greeks. Oypselus 
of Coiinth established settlements at Ambracia on the 
Aracthus, at Anactorium and Leucas, for the purpose of 
checking the power of Corcyra. The Oorcyiaeans retoited 
by founding Epidamnus (afterwards Dyrrachium) in 625 
B.o , and it was not until the days of Penander that 
Oorcyra was reduced to submission. Penander carried out 
a consistent policy with regard to the colonies , and when 
he died Coiinth was the acknowledged suzerain of all the 
'parts of Greece about Acarnania and Aetolia, as far up as 
Epidamnus, The navy of Corcyra was to Western Greece 
what that of Athens ultimately became to the eastern 
coasts and the Aegean 

§ 19, The colony of Naucratis has been mentioned 
already; but Egyptian exclusiveness could not keep the 
Greeks out of the more westerly parts of the coast of North 
Africa There was but one spot which could possibly invite 
colonists, the oasis of Gyrene.' Thither about 633 no 
the advice of the Delphian oracle sent some Minyan exiles 
from Thera and some Laconians. After sundry misad- 
ventures they established themselves in defiance of the 
opposition of the natives, and under the Dynasty of the 
Battiadae (sons of Battus) they rose to a high degree of 
wealth, mainly from their trade in the drug silphium, 
which came to be a proverb for a means of making money, 
Gyrene founded Barca and Hespendes, The further 
history of Gyrene and Barca is told below, f they played a 
part in the main outside the range of Hellenic affairs 

§ 20, A glance at the map will show the value of these 
widespread colonies to the motherland. By their means 

* The island was occupied by colonists from Erotria (the chief city 
of the commercial league which was in rivalry with that of which 
Corinth was head) and the Cormthians drove these out 

t See pp. 138-139, 
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Greece commaBded all the produce of the world as it was 
then known: the colonies of Miletus to the north-east drew 
to themselves whatever could he got from Central Europe 
and the region of the Caucasus and Crimea, those of 
Corcyra in the Adiiatie met the old trade route across the 
Tyrolese Alps to the land of the Veneti, and the overland 
route between the Balkan and Italian peninsulas; through 
Cumae passed all the Graeco-Etruscan trade in pottery 
and bronzes ; through Massilia the trade to Britain across 
Central Gaul, and the coast tiaffic with wealthy Spam. To 
Agrigentum came the produce of Cai'thagiman Africa and 
its trade round the western shores of Africa as far as the 
Oanaiies and Earner un, to Oyrene came the ivory and 
metals of Central Africa; to Naucratis the output of 
Egyptian manufacture; and the circle of the world (of 
that date) was completed by the traders of Cyprus and 
Ionia, who acquired, by sea from Phoenicia or by land 
from Carchemish and Sardis, all the spices and treasures 
of Arabia and India and the fabulous lands still furthei 
away to the north and east of the Himalayas. 
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HELLENES AND HELLENISM. 

§ 1 Hellenes and Barbarians — §2 Physical Chaiacteiistios of the 
Hellene — §3 Other Characteri^^ttics —-§4 Kehgion — § 5 Ath- 
letic Festivals — § 6 The Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian Games— § 7 The Amphictyomes. — § 8 Delphi — § 9 
Effects of this Amphictony on Greek Histoiy — § 10. Influence 
of Delphi — §11 Centiifugal Propensities of the Greek State — 
§ 12 Effects of this — § 13^. Internal Pactions — § 14 The Life 
of the Greek Citizen — § 15 Women in Greece — § 16. Slavery. 

§ 1. According to mythology, Hellen, king of Phthia in 
Thessaly, had three sons, Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 
Aeolus was father of the Aeohans, Dorus of the Dorians, 
and from Achaeus and Ion, sons of Xuthus, came the 
Achaeans and lonians The myth means simply that the 
later Greeks, while distinguishing four pimcipal tribes 
within themselves, yet believed themselves all members of 
the same one race. By the mythical Hellen they explained 
the name Hellenes, and all other nations, no matter how 
civilised, they included under the one epithet of ^^Barbarian” 
(/SapfSapoi),'^' % (9., non-Hellenic The Hellenes were in 
reality one of the earlier Aryan-speaking tribes who 
settled in Greece 

§ 2. Physically the Hellenes were models of perfect 
development A good climate, constant living in the dpen 
air, restless activity of mind and body, and a comparatively 
high stage of morality, tended to maintain or improve this 
perfection, in so much that physical deformity was regarded 
almost as a crime, while mere facial ugliness was viewed as 

* Literally “ men of confused speech,” “ the unintelligible ” , any 
one speaking a non-Hellenic tongue It has not the derogatoiy 
sense of the English word “ Baibaiian,” and does not necessarily 
imply savagely. 
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a heavy misfortune. The Greek type,” so-called, has high 
broad forehead; nose straight and thin, with large oval 
nostiils and slightly-marked bridge, large light-colotu^erl 
eyes , large and somewhat full-lipped mouth ; and rounded 
chin. The hair was curly, approaching to chestnut in 
colour (^avOos;), and was originally worn long ^ The stature 
was tall, the hands and feet big, but perfectly shaped. 

§ 3 Herodotus makes a Hellene sum up the common 
characteiistics of his race under fom* heads community of 
blood, of language, of religion, and of customs In blood 
they were, if remotely, still certainly allied, seeing that 
foreign elements, if introduced at all, were rapidly absorbed 
by the more vigorous Hellenic blood In language the 
distinction of Hellene and Barbarian marked an actual fact ; 
all Hellenes spoke the same tongue There were diver- 
gencies of pronunciation indeed, and these so wide as to 
make the speech of the Dorian very markedly unlike that 
ot the Ionian, and both again very different from the 
others Each of these so-called dialects had its peculiar 
phonetic and even inflectional laws The Dorian spoke 
broadly, t as mountaineers usually do; the Ionian spoke 
mellifluously, and favoured uncontracted vowel sounds , J 
the Aeolian had exceptional characteristics § Under these 
broader heads fall a multitude of less divergent dialects, for 
each village not mfrequently had its peculiar forms, and in 
Euboea alone there were as many as 120 The so-called 
Attic idiom was merely that of the literary circles of Athens, 
and was a vaiiety of Ionian ; while in Ionia itself Heiodotus 
speaks of four distinct dialects. Nevertheless, one Greek 
could understand another vrherever he went ; and in this 
sense the Hellenes spoke but one language. 

§ 4 In religion and customs Hellenism had certain 
maiked peculiarities In so far as all Hellas possessed one 

* Homer speaks of Kap7)KO}x6(avT€s *Axcuol This custom lemained 
longest with the lonians, but even the seveie Spartan warriors wore 
the hair long, and made a pomt of marching to battle with their 
locks carefully dressed 

f 7rXaT€ia<r/i6s Thus tj and w became d very commonly 

J See any part of Herodotus’ writings 

§ participles — o£<ra for ovaay and the long retention of the 

dig am m a (f ), in the Boeotian idiom 
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mytliology and one religion, embodied in the writings of 
Homer and Plesiod as in a Bible, it was one united country 
Amongst the most enduring of moial bonds is that of a 
common cieed, and the men who wexe fighting to the death 
but yesteiday for a few yards of debatable ground would 
to-day be feasting amicably together in honour of some 
common deity 

The Greek was exceedingly leligious and exceedingly 
superstitious His vague ideas of the unseen world enabled 
him readily to adopt all sorts of divinities from his 
neighbours, whether Hellenes or Baiharians Everybody’s 
god was his god, and he denied this only in the case of a 
Moloch Accordingly, while throughout Hellas there were 
hundieds of local cults and a hundied special titles for 
almost every deity in Olympus, none of the Olympian deities 
was exclusively the deity of any one section of the Hellenes. 
Each state and each tube had its special tutelaiy divinities, 
as Apollo with the Doiians, Poseidon with the lonians, 
Aphrodite at Corinth, Pallas at Athens but no Hellene 
was debarred fiom the same worship If he chanced upon 
a deity stiange to him, he gave it a name from his own 
Olympus with a special adjective to mark its peculiar 
features — Zeus Apomyios, Aitemis Laphroia, Athene Ohal- 
ceoecus 

Religion influenced every action of a Greek’s life The 
year was a continual louncl of festivals and saciifices, mostly 
maintained by the state at large, but not seldom the 
peculiar duty of some distinguished family in the state, 
And everywhere the Greek was confronted with the altars, 
shrines, temples, and statues, which he erected in honour 
of his deities^ while even his piivate home and hearth was 
under the piotection of its special god or hero, for ancestor- 
worship was as pronounced in Greece as in Rome, and the 
manes of the dead weie as much an object of solicitude in 
the one land as in the other 

Polytheistic religions are essentially unsatisfactory, and 
the Gieek was unfortunate too m his traditional views of 
the state after death It was to meet the want felt in 
these diiections that he so leadily w^elcomed the various 
mysteries, or secret cults, which came to him from the Jess 
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mundane religions of the east, and endeavoured to pie-ent a 
truer and purer view of the unity of the deity and of the 
Me after death. Especially celebrated were the Eleusinian 
mysteiies, which were guarded from divulgence with the 
most jealous care, and were furni=>hed -with an elaborate 
ministry and ritual in the hands ot the Eumolpidae, a 
Thessalian family at Eleusis 

§ 5 In matters terrestiial the Greek held personal beauty 
in the highest honoui' His aim was propoition (emocr/xta) 
in all things As usually happens, he transferred to his 
deities his own likes and dislikes, and worshipped the godh 
with gymnastic festivals, in which men ran and wiestled m 
nakedness — a thing which, says Thucydides, no Barbarian 
{ie no Pei Sian) would have tolerated The first origin of 
such festivals is lost in antiquity. In historical times tliere 
were four lecognised as international — the Olympian, 
Pythian, I>remean, and Isthmian — and the thiee latter w^ei*e 
all imitations of that at Olympia, which was by fai the most 
important, though centred in the otherwise unimportant 
state of Elis Theie are traces of this festival at Pisa e'ven 
while the Phoenicians traded there, and the stadiitm, or 
race-course, was said to have been measured by Hercules’ 
foot At first purely local, it soon extended to the whole of 
Hellas Hone might compete save those who could show 
purely Hellenic descent , the entire festival was under the 
control of local officers named for the purpose (Hellanodicae), 
who possessed the right to refuse admission either to 
individuals or to entire states Once in four yeais came the 
contest, and then the soil of Elis was under a truce of God 
and whoso did violence during that time was guilty of 
saci liege. The festival lasted about five days. 

§ 6. It was in the year 776 b c that the festival came to 
he acccepted as the common means of calculating dates for 
all Hellas, and henceforth all events weie described as 
occuiiing in such and such a year of {^ e after) such and 
such an Olympiad ^ 

* One Olympiad is four years. To reduce Olympiads to years B c : 
multiply the number of the Olympiad by 4, and add to the result 
the odd yeais, if any, and subtract the lesult from 781 , Olympiad 

81^ = 781 — (81 X 4 + 2) « 781 ■—326== 455 b c Couveisely, to reduce 
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At first confined to foot-racing, the progiamme was soon 
extended to include all kinds of gymnastics — leaping, 
wrestling, and throwing the dtscus and javelin — as well as 
a combination of all five known as the pentathlum Then 
were added chariot-races with teams of two and four horses 
or of mules, mounted laces, and exercises for boys ^ The 
winner received no more substantial reward than a wreath 
of the sacred wild olive of Olympia, but he was forthwith 
famous Men spent their fortunes on the chance of a 
piize, m the certainty that, if successful, their state would 
well repay them At Athens a victor received 500 mmae 
as a gift, and public maintenance m the Piytaneum His 
statue was set up, amongst those of other victors, at 
Olympia, and it was one Ooroebus of Corinth, whose victory 
m the foot-race of 776 b c., first received this honour 
Scarce a state of Hellas hut sent to the festival its public 
representatives (^ecopot, (9ea)pta), and the great poets and 
orators and prose-writers of the time attended to extol the 
winneis and to recite, before an audience assembled from 
the entire Gi‘ecian world, specimens of their work. The 
festival came to be a contest of htterateurs as well as 
of athletes ; and here met all the intellect and culture of 
Hellas as m a vast club t Nothing did so much to impress 
upon the Hellenes their racial unity as did the Olympic 
festival and the less important meetings elsewheie The 
event served the pimpose of the press of to-day, and enabled 

years B c, to Olympiads subtract the yeai B c. from 781, and 

7g] _ 455 

divide the lesult by 4 455 b C = = 01 81*2 A 

good deal of confusion has arisen about dates owing to the fact that an 
Olympic year lasts from July to July Thus Olympiad 81 2 extends 
from July 455 to July 454, and 455 B c belongs from January to 
July to 01 81*1, while July to December belongs to 01 81 2 
* The dates are as follows ; — At first a fooi-iace in the Stadium 
(race-couise), 210 yards , about 724 B 0 the StavXoj, a foot-iace to 
the goal and back , about 720 B c the a long lace, in which 

the distance of the Stadium had to be coveied a number of times 
varying from 6 to 29 , m 708 B c , the pentathlum ; in 688 B.c , 
boxing , in 680 B c , chanot-iacmg in the hippodrome (the distance 
covered was fiom 2 to 3 miles) , in 648 B c , the pancratium, wrestling, 
and boxing , in 520 B o , race in ai mour 
■j* Herodotus is said to have leoited his histones at Olympia, 
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all Hellenes to learn in person tke fortunes of tlieir fellows 
in all parts of tlie world. 

The minor festivals of Nemea, Coiinth, and Delphi (the 
Pythian) occurred in the years between two Olympic meet- 
ings, and served the same purpose on a lesser scale. ^ Every 
state also had its own special festival confined to its own 
members, as the Panathenaea at Athens and the Hyacinthia 
at Sparta. 


§ 7. Another feature of Greek rehgion was the Amphicty- 
ony. The Amphictyon y of historical times is concerned 
however with politics rather than with pleasure I t wa s 
t he union of a numb er of K taies— u sually very small— 
tect and furtEer the interests of one common shrine. 



hut members of 


a lever in poM ics. Such a system was, however, not coh- 
geniai to tneljrreek who was too long-sighted to confound 
Church and State ^e Amphictvonies early lost 
power . the Calaurian Xeague was the oldest, f but that^ 
whicF we know most is the Delphian Amphictyony, and 
this will serve as an example of all 

§ 8. I t was concerned with the worship of Apollo (at whose 
temple at DeT^i the Doriai^ during tnm^ wanderings had 
established~a priesthoQ d)lEou.gh it dated from a still earlier 
period It comprised twelve tribes, falling into three 


* The Isthmian and Kemean games were celebrated twice m a 
period of four years , the Pythian, once. Their order was as follows 
Nemean, in July at end of first year of the Olympiad , Isthmian, in 
spring of the second year , Pythian, m August at the beginning of 
the third year , Nemean again, in July at the end of the third year , 
Isthmian again, in the sprmg of the fourth year [There is some 
doubt with regard to the ISTemean ] 

The Amphictyony of Calauna dated from the Mycenaean period 
It was the nucleus of the great commercial League of which Eretria 
was the head (see p. 48) 
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groups of lour eacli* in Northern Grieece were the Thessa- 
lians, Perrhaehians, Magnetes, and the Achaeans of 
Phthiotis ; about the Maliac Gulf the Aenianes, Malians, 
Dolopes, and Loczians; further south the Boeotians, 
Phocians, lonians, and Dorians. The great antiquity of 
the oiiginal foundation is best shown by the fact that it 
ranked the Dorians and lonians side by side with petty 
tribes like the Dolopes and Aenianes, and by the use of 
the tribal names of Doiian and Ionian instead of the 
names of states, e g. Athens and Sparta. 

§ 9 Twice a year, at Delph i in the spring a nd at Thei- 
mopylae in the autulDah,~t liein met a synod of two member s 
from ea^ tribe/ Hieromnem^es/*waiden^ot iibly thiDgs^b 
and each member had a single vote, [ g^he synod took , on 
behalf of their respective states, an oath hot to cut off 
water from any Greek city in a state ot sie 2 e. or to raze-th e 
dwelling of an'vng ^k?^ oath remained to t latest 

times— a hist attempt to ameliorate the honors of a con- 
dition of continual war The results of the influence of this 
Amphicty ony are thus summed up by Cuitius — 

""^TChus fhe insignificant beginning of common annual 
festivals gradually c ame to tinus form the whole of public 
life, the constant carr- y i nc^ - o f-ar Bis was given up, intercou ise 
was rendered safe^ and the sanntity of temples and altars 
recogmsM: — Burth hmosPimportant lesultbTliirwas th at 
jhe members" of "We Amp M ^yony leaint to ^r egard^ 
selves^s one united body jgaa it thoso stan^G ng outsideTt. 
c hi 1 af u rui u mb er of - l TibeTaro^ a nation, wPm^eqiiiiHd^a 
common name to distinguish it, and its political and religious 
system, from all other tribes ’’ — Uist G)eece^ vol. i , p 117 

§ 10 Thanks to the Amphictyony, the Delphic oracle 
became the centre of Greek religion Its priestess, the 
Pytho, gave answers in hexameter verse to all who consulted 
lier — answers sometimes fai -seeing, sometimes silly, and 
clever only in the facility with which they might be inter- 
preted in a double way. Its fame spiead beyond Hellas, 
and there came to it offeiingsfiom Asia, Africa, and Italy.^ 

^ Phrygian princes sent gifts as eaily as 740 B c The generosity 
of Oioesus has been mentioned, p 17 The Taiquinii of Pome are 
said to have paid homage to the oracle. 
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Originally it was emxiloyed m support of political ends; 
thongli it was never asked to initiate, but alva%s to 
conflim a policy, then it became a kind of father-coniessur 
to the Greek conscience and finally it was consulted on 
all manner of q^uestions, jiukhc and piivate. So many 
were those who came to consult it, that the priests were 
the best informed circle in Gieece on all matters of home 
and foreign politics. Hence the value of their advice in 
matters such as the setthng of a colony, or the commence- 
ment of a war They often abused their knowledge and 
their power ; but again they proved themselves such able 
advisers that the inhuence of the oracle long out-lived the 
fear of the gods. 

§ 1 1 Despite these bonds of union, political disunion was 
inherent in the Hellene. Unless restrained by the superior 
force of the tyrant or of oligarchy, the doctrine of in- 
dividual libei ty ran to the extremest lengths , and even when 
the masses were under control, the state itself, no matter 
how insignificant, claimed absolute freedom and policy 
{avTovojxia), and entire control of its own affaiis 

‘‘The Greek state vas a city, not a nation. If we think of an 
English county with a single city and its sorrounding terntorv, and 
imagine it independent and soYereign, we shall ha\e more idea of 
one of the largest Greek states than if we eompai e it with a modem 
nation.’’ — A., 0 Bi14JDLEY, m Hellemcn, p 183. 

§ 12. In laige measure, this was due to the physical 
features of the land which divided Greece Pioper into a 
multitude of little sections. The result of it was that Hellas 
was not only never united, f but always torn by intestine 
wars. A common danger, or more often a common hatred, 
might induce a large part of the nation to combine against 
a foreign foe, as in the case of the Persian Wars, or to take 
sides m a civil struggle like the Peloponnesian War- But 
the bond was always of the slightest. The centrifugal 
spirit was strong enough to weaken the nation as a whole, 

^ It demanded that those polluted by guilt should be expelled 
from their state 

t The largest federation ever attained in the days of Greek 
prosperity was that of Delos (476 B c foil ), which was only 
organised under the pressure of imminent feai, and began to 
dissolve as early as 466 B c 
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to wear oxit its factors in detail, and jSiially to throw it open 
to foreign dominion It was so that the Achaeans fell before 
the Dorians ; and so Argos and Sparta, both Dorian states, 
remained the bitteiest oi foes 

§ 13 Similarly within the smallest town the strength 
of political feelings led to endless faction {crrdcns). The 
man who professed no political opinions was regarded as a 
useless, if not a dangerous neighbour, in so much that Solon 
ordered penalties upon him who remained neutral during a 
time of stasis Kich versus poor, privileged versus unprivi- 
leged, oligarchs versus democrats — these antitheses always 
furnished material enough for strife. History shows how 
this was so at Sparta and Athens , we may accept it as a 
truth applying to all Greek states. 

§ 14 Though the Greek lived out of doors, he disliked a 
country life as monotonous and brutalising,’^ and he regarded 
a handicraft as vulgar (/Jaravcros) His pastime was to 
mix with his fellows in the Agora (place of assembly), and 
there hear the day’s news, listen to the harangues of 
politicians, and give his vote at discretion 

“ The citizen, in a state like Athens, took part in politics 
personally, not through a representative , not once in four 
or five years, but habitually.”f 

In Homeric times only the noble had freedom of speech : 
by the time of the first Olympiad the people at large were 
awakening to the sense of their rights, and the era of 
political struggle was already begun. 

Such a life made the Hellenes witty and versatile, while 
it had the simultaneous result of making them indolent, 

* There was of course a very considerable countiy population, and 
the land was never so completely given up to slave-culture as that 
of Italy in the second century bo In Arcadia, country life was 
the only possible one, and theie were no towns worth the name 
The names of Boeotia and Euboea betiay the pastoral character of 
their inhabitants Attica in paiticular maintained a large peasant 
population, down to the Peloponnesian War, when once the Solonian 
legislation had given it a fair status on the soil The “land- 
question’' was usually prominent in Greek political disputes, and 
the “ Kedistributioii of Lands” (7175 Sivada<Tfi6s') was a favourite cry 
of revolutionists, 

t A C. Brabley, m Melkmca, p 183. 
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unstable, and devoid of perseverance The average Greek 
knew a very little about a great many things, was a clever 
talker, above all was muscular Education had for him 
but two sides, Gymnastics and Music • the former included 
the full and proper development of every muscle in the 
exercises of the palaestra and in war , the latter embraced 
a rote-knowledge of Homei’s poetry, the accomplishments of 
playing and singing to the lyre, and — at least at a later 
date — reading and writing His code of morality was not 
quite the highest Monogamy was universal, but the duties 
of a husband were only laxly recognised, howevei sti icily 
those of a wife were exacted Eiom the dislike of weakly and 
deformed children, exposure was always allowed in theory, 
and was probably much practised in eaily times Except 
in grave cases, homicide was a crime to be punished by 
heaven rather than by man, and human jmstice could be 
avoided even then by the act of taking refuge at an altar, 

§ 15 The Hellenic women had far le^s freedom than in 
Homeric times. Under the pressme of Oiiental ideas they 
came to be more and more secluded, paiticularly in the 
Ionic cities, where Eastern influences were strongest. The 
women of Spaita occupied an exceptional position Eor the 
most part the business and purpose of a wife was considered 
to pertain solely to the nursery, and she led a hopelessly 
dull existence, with the alternative of ill repute if she asserted 
her rights and endeavoured to associate with her fellow- 
creatures. Only in the case of certain religious ceremonies 
was she allowed full hbeity, and too often the liberty so 
rarely granted was disgiacefully abused 

§ 16 The institution of slavery was not peculiar to the 
Greeks The prisoner of war, the captured criminal, or the 
penniless debtor, were the personal property of the captor 
or creditor, to slay or to enslave , and the latter was the 
more profitable as well as the more merciful course. The 
slaves -were mainly the primitive inhabitants whom an 
invading people had conquered (as was the case with the 
Helots of Laconia and Messenia), or were of foreign race, 
mostly Thracians and Asiatics Their numbers may be 
estimated from the fact that the population of Athens in 
the fifth century B.C., contained no less than eighty percent, of 
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slaves In the maiu'^they were distributed about the towns 
and engaged in petty trades and handicrafts * serfdom on 
the land was rather the exception than the rule Their 
treatment varied with the locality, but speaking generally, 
slave-life in Greece was easily endurable, and the slaveys 
humanity \\ as recognised to a degree not attained to else- 
where in the ancient woild Many of them were actual 
favourites, secretaries, or confidential agents, or the tutors 
of young Greeks, 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE SPARTAN STATE. 

j 1 Xtaconia . — § 2, Early Inhabitants — § 3- Conquest of Amyclae 
and the Double Monaichy — § 4 Another Theory. — § 5, Lycurgus. 
§ 6* The Gerousia and the Apella — § 7- The Ephorate. — § 8. 
The Ehngs. — § 9. Training of the Spartans.— § 10. The Hypo- 
meiones — § 11 The Perioeci. — § 12. The Helots. 

§ 1. JjAOomA, whicli legend names as the third and least 
desirable of the districts shared amongst the Dorians, con- 
sists of little more than the narrow Talley of the Eurotas 
shut in between the two lofty mountain ranges of Pamon 
and Taygetus, which ran north and south, and terminate 
in Capes Malea and Taenarum The upper portion of this 
valley grows more and moie hilly until it loses itself m the 
Arcadian mountains; the east coast offeied few attractions 
beyond the small plain of Cynuria. Only the bay into 
which the Euiotas falls was such as to invite settlers from 
the sea. 

§ 2. "We mentioned above"^ that when the Dorians 
invaded Laconia they found a strong Achaean monarchy 
established at Amyclae. The native inhabitants were pro- 
bably Leleges, for the land was in very early times called 
Lelegia; and these Leleges were one of the peoples 
formmg the Aegean or Mycenaean culture of 2000 — 
1000 B 0. The Achaeans reduced them to subjection, but 
assimilated their civilisation. Other Aryan-speaking tribes 
in addition to the Achaeans had found their way to 
Laconia before the coming of the Dorians; for we hear 
of Oadmeans and Minyans here as well as in Boeotia. 

^ Oh. T., § 7. 
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§ 3. The Dorian invadeis , wlio weie probably weak in 
rLumbers^formed a kind ^ garnson-camp at Sparta on 
the banks of the Eurotas , and from this basis they p ushed . 
sI qwIy but steadily smithwajcds It was many years before 
they overthrew the Achaeans in their fo^ ess of ^ 

aFT.ength A^claeTiejl , a strong detachment of 
Dorians whs probably sent tokeep the conquered city in 
subjection ; so that there existed side by side for some tune 
two Dorian communities in Laconia, Sparta and Amyclae, 
each under a Dorian chieftain or ‘‘king.^’ When it 


became clear that the two divisions could not separately 
maintain their position, they coalesced and formed a single 
city-state at Sparta. The terms of the coalition were that 
each community should keep its king, and that the two 
kings should rule at Sparta with equal privileges and 


powers 

The above is the most probable theory of the origin of 
the double kingship at Sparta. The kmg of the settlement 
at Sparta belonged to the clan of the Agidae ; while the 
king of the Dorians at Amyclae belonged to the clan of 
the Eurypontidae. The kingship passed from father to 
son in the two royal houses of the Agids and Eurypontids ; 
and if the Agid kmgs possessed a slight superioiity m 
public estimation over their colleagues, this may have been 
due to the fact that the Eurypontids were the strangers 
who migrated to Sparta.’’"^' 

§ 4. The legend of the return of the Heracleidaef repre- 
sents both kings as descendants of Heracles, and therefore 
as Achaeans. This is in the highest degree improbable , but 
it is ]ust possible that, when Amyclae yielded to the 
Dorians, one of the terms was that the chief should con- 
tinue to belong to an Achaean clan. In this case one of 
the Spartan kings would he a Dorian, the other an 
Achaean It is reported that king Oleomenes (508 b.c.) 
said he was ^^no Dorian, but an Achaean,’' and it is certain 
that bitter hatred subsisted between the royal houses 
The Agidae and the Eurypontidae never intermarried, 
they were always jealous of one another. 


^ Bury, II%stO}p of G^eece^ p. 121. 


t Oh y. 
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§ 5. Altkougli nothing is known with certainty, we may 
infer that, by the close of the ninth century b c , the 
jealousies of the rival kings and their joint lesistance to 
the growing inteiference of their fellow Spartans had 
brought the State to a disastrous condition. This ended 
when Lyeurgus came forward to reform the constitution; 
and thenceforward Sparta was a proveib to aE Greece for 
stabihty, good government, and strength 

Of Lyeurgus himseE nothing is known ^ The assent of 
the people to the new organisation was secured by Ordin- 
ances {Rlietme), containing in the very briefest form of 
command instructions as to the arrangement of the council, 
kings, and people. 

§ 6 The whole of the Dorians (Sjjarizatae) in the State 
were organised as a military body in three companies or 
tribes — ^the old divisions of Dymanatae,t Hylleis, and 
Pamphyli — and each tribe again mto ten oiae. These were 
probably merely local divisions. Each oia furnished one 
senator, over sixty years of age, holding office for life, 
the whole thirty forming the Geroima^ or assembly of the 
old men Of these, two were the leigning kings, while 
the remainder were probably elected 

The Gerousia repiesented the boule of the Homeric 
poems ; its primary function was to act as a consultative 
body to the kings It also, like the Athenian boule of 
500, prepaied measures for the popular assembly, and it 
had jurisdiction in capital cases. The Gerontes were 
chosen by the people (voting by acclamation) only members 
of noble clans being ehgible. 

The assembly of the people (Apella) was, in the words of 
the Ehetra, “ to have the supreme power.” The people 
elected the magistrates and the Gerontes, decided questions 
of war and peace and treaties with foreign states, and had 
some slight legislative power. They voted by acclamation 
on preliminary decrees laid before them by the Gerousia ; 
these decrees they had either to accept or reject without 

* The latest view is that Lyeurgus was an Arcadian god or hero 
worshipped at Sparta. In any case he can only have been responsible 
for the social and military, not the political, institutions of Sparta, 
t Another form of the word is Bymanes. 
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debate ; only tbe kings, Gerontcs, or epbors were allowed 
to discuss the propo«;als But even the power to accept or 
reject measures was ciiitailed at an early date About the 
year 75«^ b.o. it \^as enacted that the kings or Gerousia, if 
they did not approve of the decision of the assembly, could 
rendei it null and void by the simple piocess of refusing 
to make a formal proclamation of it 

§ 7 Magistiates called Ephors (Overseeis) were first 
appointed abrmt the middle of the eighth century, to 
undertake the civil juii'^dictiun and othei functions of the 
kiDg^ during the absence of the latter on militaiy service. 
Five ephois weie appointed annually, at first by the kings, 
later by the Apella, which probably nominated a certain 
number, from whom five were selected by lot During 
the couise of the seventh century, when Sparta was beset 
by enemies, theie seems to have been a democratic reac- 
tion agam&t the powers of the king and Gerousia, a 
conflict ensued in which the Ephois rallied to the side of 
the people; and finally a compiomise was effected by 
which the ephors gained the right of exeicising control 
over the kings, and checkmg anj tendencies towards a 
despotism, while on the other hand they xmdeitook to 
support the king m his rule, so long as that rule was eon- 
stitutionaL Such was the origm of the great political 
powei of the Ephorate. 

In historic times we find the Ephors established as an 
irresponsible ohgarchy. They exercised a constant watch 
on the conduct of the kings, they could ordei the aiiest 
of a king without wan ant , they could summon a king to 
appear before them and punish him with a fine , two of 
their numbei controlled the actions of the kings in the 
field. They exercised supervision over all magistrates, and 
saw that the peculiar Spaitan discipline was maintained ; 
they presided over and controlled the Apella and the 
Geiousia; they received embassies; they had supreme 
civil Jurisdiction, The only securities against abuse of 
their power were the short duration of the office, and the 
fact that the consent of three out of the five was required 
for all important measures? 

§ 8. The duties of the kings in historic times have been 
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<le‘-(iibed Ilp^rorlotu^- In war tlie^" were tlie 
inaTplf^is-in-diief, Lilt owinc^ to tlieir disastrous qiiiri’els in 
tlie field, only one eyentiially aeeompanieil the armv in a 
campaign, and las authority was almo-t neutralised by a 
body of ten eominissioners At home they weie liable to 
constant interference on the part of the Ephors, who were 
empoweied to bring them for trial if they Judged their 
conduct unsatisfactory. They acted also as Judge'll, 
especially m family disputes, e g when several of the next 
of km claimed in marriage a heiress whose father was dead, 
and in case of adoption As piiests they sacrificed for the 
whole people in war, and at all public feasts they received 
a double poition of food 

§ 9. From the cradle to the age of sixty years the 
Spartans lived under control. If at birth they failed to 
satisfy the Ephors they were exposed to peiish on Taygetus; 
if appioved, they were allowed seven years of home train- 
ing, and then passed under the care of the Paedonomi 
For years they were drilled m mai'tial and athletic exercises, 
sleeping on beds of grass or the bare ground, fed on 
insufficient food, clothed in the same single garment at all 
seasons alike, baieheaded and baiefooted, their sole intel- 
lectual attainments being a knowledge of reading and 
writing and of certain martial poets such as Tyitaeus, their 
chief virtues obedience, endmanee, and the thievishness 
winch escapes detection The giils were tiained ]ust as 
carefully if less sever eljx Boys and giils alike were 

distiibuted into companies After the age of twenty all 

Spartans became members of the public messes {Phtditia^ 
Sgmtid), and were compelled to attend on pain of severe 
penalties Here they grew up to the full age of thirty 
years, contiibuting each his monthly quota of the barley 
meal, figs, cheese, and wine, which formed their only food. 
At thirty they were full Peers (o/iotot) entitled to all 
privileges 

In order to find means for paying their share to the 
Phiditia, it was needful that each Spartan household should 
possess wealth , and as bullion m any shape was prohibited, 
this wealth took the shape of land. The Spartans occupied 
that part of the fertile valley of the Eurotas which extended 
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from and Sella^ia to tlie ainl wa* iMamcIed on 

ea^t and we‘^t l>y tlie ranges of Painoii and Tavgetus 
respoctmdr. Areuiding to tiadition, Ljeuigus divided 
the Tenitory into IHIOO eij.nal lots 

I 10. As tlie iSpaitan p(>pnlation fluetuatedy it was in- 
evitable tlmt tlieie slioiild aiise a poor<“i class who, while 
true Spaitaiis l)y Lloud, jet cuiild not afford the leqnisite 
nie^^-contrilnition^:. In eonserinence they foifeited their 
po'^itioii as meiiihci'^ ctf the l^idma and of the assembly, 
and fuimed an evei-mcieasing class known as the Hjiio- 
iiicdones (Infeiiors), whu«-e discontent soon made them a 
re«;tless and dangeious element in the state 

g 11. Thus fai we have spoken only of the Spartans 
There remain two other classes in the state, the Perioeci 
and the Helots 

Such of the lion an conquerors of Laconia as did not settle 
at Sparta or Am} clae established themselves as colonists in 
the Achaean towns and villages, and intermingled with 
the Achaean population, who thus became more or less 
Dorized. The inhabitants of these Dorized communities 
were called Peiioeci, ‘‘those that dwell round about’’; and 
the Spartans and Peiioeci were both called Lacedae- 
monians. After the coalition between the Doiians of 
Sparta and those of Amy clae, Sparta became the ruling 
state in Laconia, and the Perioeci, though personally 
free, became the subjects of Sparta They all had a 
measure of local autonomy, varying m degree according to 
the conditions under which they had submitted to the 
Spai tan rule; in same cases the local administration was 
in the hands of magistrates sent out from Sparta The 
Peiioeci served as hoplites and also as light-armed tioops 
in the Spartan army; they farmed the loyal domains, and 
they formed the commercial class, as Spartans weie for- 
bidden to engage m trade The Perioeci were distinguish- 
ed as handiciaftsmen, many of the Laconian manufactures 
being highly prized in other parts of Greece and m Asia. 

§ 12, The original inhabitants of Laconia, mainly 
Leleges, who had participated m the earlier stage of the 
Aegean civilisation, were reduced to the position of serfs 
or bondsmen by the Achaeans; and this position they 
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retained under the Dorian Tliey were hound to the 

lots of ground occupied hr the Spartan«5, and were 

called Helots, As rent they paid one half of the pioduce 
(barley, wine, oil , ) to the owners of the land to which they 
were attached, retaining the other half fur their own sub- 
sistence. From a material point of view they were well- 
off , in some cases they weie even rich. They could not 
be sold, put to death, or emancipated by their lords, but 
only by the state. In the army they served as light tioops. 
Though their material condition was prosperous, the 
Helots hated the Spartans with a deep and bitter hatred ; 
and constant supervision was required to prevent their 
rising in rebellion. 

In rare instances a Helot won his freedom and was 
known as a ISTeodamode (X€oOtt/xt53>;$f), This was com- 
monly the reward for special services in the field. Occa- 
sionally, too, the children of Helot parents were adopted 
by Spartans, and were styled Mothaces, or Mothones 
(Mo^aKCS, or Mo^cores). 

The Sjiartans were an armed gamson occupmg their 
city — it was never walled — as a camp, and on their guard 
against domestic and foreign enemies alike. The largest 
recorded number of pure >Spartans or, in the Greek foini 
of the word, Spaitiatae, was 8000, and this rapidly de- 
clined; while the Helots are vaiiously estimated at from 
one-third to nearly one-half of the entiie population. 

* Another theory is that the Lelegcs were personally free under 
Achaean rule, and were conquered and reduced to the position of serfs 
by the Dorian settlers 

t From pios, and 5d/tos{= and so meaning ‘‘newly-eufran- 

chised.^’ 
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THM BVOLUTIOJSr OF GOYERNMEFTS 

§ 1 Forms of goTernment — § 2 Then course of development in 
Greece — § 3 Kingshix^ — § 4 Oligarchj^ — § 5 Tyianny — 
§6 Age of Tyiants — §7 Different development of lonians 
and Dorians 

§ 1 Accordiitg as the chief power is m the hands of one 
man, of a few, or of the many, governments are of three 
kinds. Each of these three kinds may be good, aiming at 
the welhbeing of all alike, or bad, seeking the advantage of 
the governing section of the community , and thus we have 
good and bad Absolutism, good and bad Oligarchy, good and 
had Democracy. 

Absolutism, when good, we may call Kingship ; when 
bad, Tyranny or Despotism 

Ohgarchy, whether good or bad, is the govei nment by a 
small privileged class of a larger non-privileged population 
Such a class may be founded upon merit (Aiistocracy), 
wealth (Timocracy, Plutocracy), or birth 

Democracy is defined by Pericles as that form of govern- 
ment in which every citizen has a voice, though not 
necessarily an equal voice When all have an equal voice, 
the rabble of the uneducated and poor will always tend to 
oppress the better educated and richer citizens • this is 
Ochlocracy or mob-rule Where all classes work bar- 
moniously together, all sharing in the government yet 
none seeking to molest another, we have true Democracy 
or Isonomy f 

* ^Oy\okparia Kpar^cs}'), 

f 'larovofiCa ( tiros, pSjiaos') , or, ^IcrTjyopia ( tcros, aryopd'), freedom of 
speech being legarded as the first essential in a true Democracy. 
The term TroXtrela (i e , government, ;paT excellence^ is applied by 
the philosophers only to this, the good form of Democracy With 
them, ^ript^oKpiXTio, is another name for dx^oKparla 
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§ 2. The foi'ms of government have in Greece a regular 
course of development — Kmg&hip, Oligarchy, Tyranny, 
Democracy The fiist and second stages are found, or 
presumed, m every Grecian state; the third, Tyianny, is 
known not to have occurred during the period of Grecian 
independence m Sparta alone ^ ^ the fouith and last stage, 
Democracy, was attained by a large number of states. 
Instances occur in which the course of development goes 
no farther than the second f or third stage, and others in 
which there is a relapse from Tyranny to Oligarchy, or even 
from Democracy to Tyranny , but such cases are the excep- 
tion, and only become frequent at the close of the history 
of free Greece In the majority of cases the dissolution of 
a Tyrannical government was the forerunner of a govern- 
ment alternately Demociatic and Oligarchic, and far the 
greater number of political ^meiites in Greece are clue to the 
struggles of these two factions § Speaking broadly, Dorian 
states favour Oligarchy, lomans prefer Democracy 

§ 3 The first form of government is that of one man 
chosen by his fellows as their representative. This is the 
form most natural to men in an early, half -savage, condition, 
when war is incessant and one competent leader an essential. 
Such a leader was the Monarch, originally : he won his 
position hy strength of mind and body ahke, and he kept it 
by virtue of the same merits. If the chief left sons Lke 
himself, there was a natural tendency to make them the 
successors to his position , hence the idea of inherited 
monarchy This is the only form of government recognised 
in Homer ' the Kmg is an autocrat, holding his power by 
right of birth from ancestors who received it direct from 
Zeus — in other words, by the Divine Eight ” of kingship. 

* ’Ael drvpdvvevTcs Thuc I 18. 

f Sparta, e g (winch was, hovrever, in many ways an abnormal 
state) To the close of the fifth century B c this was also the case 
with Thessaly. Another instance is that of Elis. 

J Especially m the colonies, e g Syracuse 

§ The Greek woid is crr(£<ris (verb, <rTa<ndt€tv'), meaning the “ spirit 
of faction,” which is usually applied only to the struggles of the 
Oligarchic party (oZ dXiyoij ol kaXol, ol dyadot, ol ipLaroL), with the 
popular or Democratic party (6 drj/jios, ol ttoXXoZ, ol /ca/coQ. 
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He is supposed to possess alone the gift of administering 
Justice and has as it were a kind of infallibility. 

Such are the great Achaean chiefs in Homer, and tradi- 
tionally Monarchy is the government of the Achaeans, that 
IS, of pre-Dorian Peloponnesus. It was the go\’-ernment 
also of the peoples of Troy and their Asiatic allies, and 
we find it in Elis and Pisa, at Oauconian Pylus, in Ionian 
Athens, in Aeolian Boeotia, m Phthia of Thessaly where 
Achilles was king of the Myrmidons We may conciude, 
apart from the legend of the Return, that the early Dorians 
also followed kings because they required such leaders n 
their migrations, because they introduced no new form of 
government, and because they accepted the monarchic form 
which they found in the Peloponnese — the rule of the old 
royal houses of the land. 

Albeit absolute in the fullest sense of the term, the king 
gathers about him the wisest and bravest of his people to 
serve him as a council These form a senate to 

whose voice he must listen, and whom he must consult 
before carrying out any important measure The mass of 
the people are voiceless : they assemble on momentous 
occasions to hear the king and his elders debate , but rarely 
does one of them ventuie to speak, and if he does, he ex- 
pects no audience. This form of government is “peihaps . 
the common possession of the Aryan family of mankind.’’*^^ 

§ 4. Imperceptibly as society progresses war becomes less 
frequent, and there is less need of one undivided command , 
the elders of the council learn to hold themselves the peers 
of their monarch, as the ideas of reverence and the birth-title 
decline, while that of equahty grows m extent , they force 
him to consider their wishes , lastly they set him aside. In 
states so small as were those of Greece, it was impossible to 
maintain that sense of ma 3 esty which is the great safeguard 
of a monarchy, nor had Greek kings command of any force 
suj9&cient to compel it, particularly in face of the military 
strength of the nobles.t In his place is instituted the govern- 

* Freeman, Growth of the JEhiglish ComtUutzow, p 14 

t The nobles constituted the cavalry, they alone being rich enough 
to bleed aud keep horses, and there being no infantiy as yet capable 
of withstanding the cavalry Hence cavaliy is the leoognised strength 
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ment of the Council Such a council is based upon biith 
and merit, representing the noblest and oldest famihes of 
the tribe It is an Aristocracy. The name of king surTives 
occasionally as at Athens ^ as the title of a minor officer, 
generally of a priestly character There is still nothing 
popular in the government, which remains ]ealously guarded 
as the preiogative of a few famihes, an Oligarchy. 

This was the form of government which maintained itself 
at Sparta where only the sons of the Spartiatae had power, 
at Athens amongst the Eu'patridae^ winch prevailed generally 
wheie Dorian influence reached ; and which, in its struggles 
with Democracy, produced incessant revolutions even in 
Ionic states. Oligarchy is most permanent in agiiciiltmal 
countries, where the population has little time for the a-, 
but remains the impassive tenantry of its aristociatic land- 
lords The latter, as time goes on, may admit to their ranks 
rich men of no hirth, making room for these by discarding 
such of then own highborn class as have lost their property. 
Such an Oligarchy, where wealth is the standard, is a Timo- 
cracy, and such is the usual foim of oligarchy amongst 
commercial states, andtheiefoie with the lonians 

The possession of power without check leads in due course 
to its abuse. The Few monopolise all positions of influence and 
profit , they acquire the whole of the state land , rack-rents 
and evictions do the rest They call themselves the Good,” 
‘‘the Honest,” “the Best”, the population whom they 
oppress are “ the Yile,” “ the Base,” “ the Mob,”t The latter 
become discontented, and their discontent is usually fo- 
mented by those of the Few who have lost status by the loss 
of property J One of the latter, or a discontented and 

of an Oligarchy, and oligarchy is usually found in cob] unction with 
abundant pastille lands suited foi breeding horses. Similarly, De- 
mocracy implies the giowth of themfantry as a fighting aim 

The ''Apx<^v BacTiXens , see Cb. XT, § 7. Compare the Mex 
Sam^fioul'ilS,th% repiesentative of the eailier kings of Borne; and 
the giaclual alteration of the kingly prerogatives at Sparta The 
king is, of com so, originally general, judge, and piiest in one The 
latter function alone survives commonly 

f See the note, p 73 , and compare the Eoman terms 0]yt%mates 
and as used in Ciceio’sday 

J This was the case eg with the degraded Spartiatae 

—at Spaita, whose intiigucs kept the helots m continual uniest 
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ambitious member of the ruling class, or even one of the 
populace, leads the revolt which overthrows the oligarchy.^ 
The immediate causes are as a rule connected with land 
— mortgages, bad harvests, high rentals, and an uncodified 
law working solely in the interest of the Few 

§ 5 For a moment the people gam their objects — 
revenge, the cancelling of debts, a voice in the administering 
of justice, and m the government But they are unused to 
power and politics, while their leader is shrewd and vigorous 
He wins the gratitude of the people by chastising the Few 
he declares his life imperilled by the plots of the survivors 
and so gains a bodyguard : he uses this against both Many 
and Few alike, and makes himself absolute His position, 
however, has no such sanctions as attached to that of the 
earlier monarchs it is extorted by force and is above the 
law ; and no law could hurt them who slew a usurper He 
might be benevolent and wise m his rule, as were Peisis- 
tratus and Cypselus, hut he remained only a Tyrant t stdl, 
with every man^s hand against him, his government a 
Tyranny — a government in which all power lay with one 
man alone, and that power is one of might, not of right 
The impulse which had been given to the growth of the 
Democratic idea by the fall of the Oligarchy soon reasserted 
itself by the overthrow of the tyrants, and the introduction 
of the final stage of political development — the era of 
Democracy, of the government of all for all, of laws which 
boie alike upon all J 

* Grote distinguishes three typical ways in which a tjTant arose 
{a} The executive magistrate to whom the oligarchy had entrusted the 
administration makes himself supreme {e g Phalaris at Agrigentum) 
{h) The demagogue constitutes himself despot {e,g Oypselus at Corinth, 
Peisistratus at Athens) (c) A man without even the pretence of 
popularity hires a hand of retainers, and seizes the town {e g Oylon 
at Athens), 

t The Greek words are r^jpawos and rvpavvis The word is said to 
he a dialectic variety of Kolpapos, and to he of L> dxan origin 

J From the tyrant we must distinguish the Aesymnetes, an umpire 
chosen to adjudicate between contending classes and to airange the 
state upon a basis satisfactory to all Pittacus ruled Mitylene wu^h 
plenary powers for ten years, and when tranquillity was restored 
retired into private life With this office, we may compare the Dicta- 
torship at Eome. 
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§ 6. So definite was the couise of these successive 
changes in the majority of cases that it is customary to 
speak of the Age of Kings and the Age of Despots In 
the following chapter we shall speak of the Age of Despots 
at greater length, and subsequently of the political history 
of Athens, which affords a typical picture of the entire 
course of Political Evolution. 

§ 7 According as they are sea-faring or not, the Greek 
peoples are receptive, liberal, and progressive, or the reverse. 
The sea fosters the love of change, the land induces the 
love of home. Hence the advance of the lonians to 
Democracy, and hence the Oligarchic conservatism of the 
Dorians The influence of conamercial life shows itself, 
however, in the difference of Doric Sparta as compared 
with Done Corinth Thucydides makes his politicians speak 
of the “radical tendencies'’ of the m-urtKo? o;>(Xos , and in 
a famous passage (i 7 0), which should he read, he puts in 
the mouth of a Cormthian speaker, a powerful comparison 
of the two great races of the Greece of the fifth century b c , 
the Dorians and lonians as represented by Sparta and 
Athens respectively. 

Again, “ the agi icultural, military, and political elements 
exist side by side in the plains, the mountains, and the 
cities," says Strabo, Mountainous regions, wheie strong 
natural positions aie frequent, favour the rise of mihtary 
governments, whether Monarchic or Oligarchic : they re- 
present the warhke side of Greek life The plains represent 
the sedentary, unprogressive, and peaceful side ; while in the 
maritime towns and trade-marts appears the side of 
intellect and speculation, change, and progress.^ 

* See Tozex, Zeottires 071 Qieeh Geog'iaj^liy^ Lect V Pt I,, anff 
Abbott, ZLiBt of Greece^ p 19 Those who care to follow the subject 
of this chapter may read Raleigh’s Elementary Politics Jfc must be 
added that most of the terms used in this chapter are capable of 
very various meanings , thus Timocracy is sometimes used to express 
a government based on ^ anh (rifjit}'). 



CHAPTER X. 

TBi: ABB OF TYRANTS 

\ 1. Date of theTyiants — § 2 Pheidonof Argos — § 3. His Coinage. 
— §4 Histoiy of Algos down to 500 BO — § 5 Theagenes of 
Megara — § 6 Corinth — § 7. The Bacchiadae — § 8 Cypselus 
— § 9 Peiiander — § ]0 Psammetichus — § 11 &cyon. — § 12 
The Orthagoiidae — § 13. Clei&thenes — § 14 The Mairiage 
of Agariste. — § 15 Polyciates of Samos. — § 1C. Features of 
Tyranny. 

§ 1 The two centuries betweeii 700-500 b o. are generally 
known as tlae Age of Despots Between those dates 
Despotism appeared in the gieat majoiity of Greek states, 
whether of Island, Asiatic, or Continental Greece, and after 
500 B.c it gave way, almost in eveiy case, to Democracy, or 
an amended and less intolerable Oligarchy. In the majoiity 
of cases history preserves no record of the event, and we 
know it only from tradition, allusion, or mference : in five 
instances, exclusive of Athens, we have at least some details 
of the period, viz. in the cases of Sicyon, Megara, Argos, 
Coimth in Continental Greece, and of the island of 
Samos. 

§ 2. Argos, as we have seen, was already beginning to 
supeisede Mycenae and Tiryns as the chief state in Argolis 
at the time of the Dorian conquest ; after this conquest it 
rose to be the most powerful citj;, not only in Argolis, but 
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in all PeloponnesTis* TMs dominance was due mainly io 
the position of Argolis, which made it naturally a mercan- 
tile state , for it lay close to Aegina and Delos, leading 
marts of the Aegean, and it was the most eastern portion 
of Peloponnesus. As we have seen,"^ the Dorian con- 
quest of Argos left few traces; the Doiian conquerors 
amalgamated with the Achaeans and the earlier peoples , 
and piohahly the Achaean kingship went on without a 
break. About the middle of the seventh century, one of 
the Argive kings, named Pheidon, extended his authority 
beyond constitutional limits, and is therefore to he included 
among the “ tyrants Tinder Pheidon Argos reached 
the zenith of her powei Very ambitious and far-reaching 
aims are asciibed to Pheidon ; but only a few of his actual 
exploits stand out with any clearness. As an Argive ruler, 
he was naturally the champion of the commercial league 
which had Eretria and Aegina as its chief members, and the 
enemy of the Ohalcidian-Oormthian league. Thus we 
find that he connected Argolis to Aegina by ties of friend- 
ship and aUiance, and made Ooimth and Sicyon submit 
for a time to Argive lule. His policy, as the king of a 
commercial maiitime state, was necessarily anti-Spartan, 
It was Pheidon who conquered the whole eastern sea- 
boaid of Peloponnesus, including the narrow strip of 
coast between Painon and the sea, known as Cynuria; it 
was probably Pheidon who made the island of Cythera an 
Argive possession In 669 b.o. the Spartans suffered a 
severe defeat from the Ai gives at Hysiae , this defeat was 
probably inflicted by Pheidon. Taking advantage of 
this great victory, he dealt Sparta a further blow by 
wresting the control of the Olympic festival from the 
Eleans (who were supported by Spaita) and celebrating 
the twenty-eighth Olympiad in the name of Pisa, which 
had originally conducted the games, but had been sup- 
planted by Elis 

§ 3 But Pheidon’ s really valuable and lasting contribu- 
tion to civilisation was his introduction of coinage into 
Grreece. The Lydians weie the inventors of a metal 


^ Oh. Y., I 5. 


t Sea Oh IX., f 5. 
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comage ; and the first Greek states to adopt the invention 
were Miletus and Samos. Miletus, as a member of the 
Eretrian commercial league, was in close touch with 
Aegina and Argos ; and it was from Miletus that Pheidon 
borrowed the invention. Aegina, as we have seen, was 
closely connected with Argos ; and it was at Aegina that 
Pheidon estabhshed the first mmt known west of the 
Aegean. The coinage was a silver one, gold being rare 
in Greece. The drachm of Aegina weighed 95 grains, and 
the didrachm or stater, 190 grains. The ohol was one-sixth 
of the drachm. Closely connected with the new coinage was 
the Aeginetan standard of weights, which Pheidon intro- 
duced into Argos. These weights were of Babylonian 
origin, and consisted of talents, minae, drachmae, and 
obols* Drachmae and ohols were also names of coins 
weighing a drachma and an obol respectively , there were 
no single corns corresponding to the talent or the mina, 
these represented either mm^ of money or weights 
Another scale of weights (with corresponding coins and 
sums) was adopted first by Samos and then by the ally of 
Samos, Eretna This standard was established ia Euboea, 
Oormth, and other places, and was known as the Euboic 
standard. The Euboic weights bore the same proportions 
to one another as the Aeginetan,"^ hut the Euboic di’achm 
weighed only 67 J grains; thus the Euboic standard was 
about seven-tenths of the Aeginetan. 

§ 4 After Pheidon’ s death the power of Sparta began 
steadily to supplant that of Argos. Corinth and Sicyon, 
under their tyrants, threw ofi the Argive suzerainty ; and 
Sparta, as the result of long and haid fighting, had by 
550 B c. conquered Oynuria and Cythera, At length about 
the year 500 b.o. Oleomenes, the famous Spaitan king, 
inflicted so crushing a blow upon Aigos that she was 
efiectually crippled for over thirty years. The battle was 
fought at Sepeia near Tiiyns Perceiving that the enemy 
was using his herald,” % e executing the manoeuvres which 
the Spartan herald commanded his own side, he ordered the 

^ Tiiat IS to say, in both, systems 1 talent was equivalent to 60 
minae, 1 mina to 100 drachmae, and 1 diaohma to 6 obols 
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herald to give the signal for breakfast, and then charged 
the Argives, The Argives were taken quite unawares, and 
many of them tookieiuge m the sacred grove of Argus, an 
old national hero Cleomenes succeeded in inducing a good 
many to leave their retreat hy telling them that their 
ransom had ai lived After the death of some who were in- 
cautious enough to leave the grove, the remainder discovered 
the treachery and refused to come out Cleomenes then 
surrounded the grove with faggots and set it on fire. Al- 
together the Argives lost six thousand citizens in this 
campaign, a reverse from which they were long m recovei- 
ing So scanty did the male population become, that the 
slaves, it is said, seized their master’s possessions until a 
new generation grew up and expelled them. 

§ 5. Towards the close of the seventh century Thea genes 
made himself despot of Megara That state, one of the 
smallest in Greece, was nevertheless one of the most pros- 
perous Its position at the Isthmus enabled it to command, 
though to a far less degiee than Cormth, the ti'affic by sea 
between east and west, as well as what small mtorcourse 
may ha've obtained by land between the Peloponnesus and 
Northern Greece It lay immediately contiguous to Aegma, 
and withm easy reach of Euboea and the great marts of 
Chalcis and Eietria, from the former of which it diew 
abundant supplies of copper and other ores. On the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnesus, Megara became subject to 
Corinth, but it regained its liberty, and as early as the 
eighth century began to be of importance in Greece. It 
sent out colonies in all directions : one of the earliest and most 
ill fated foundations in Sicily, that of Megara Hyblaea, 
(728 B 0 ) belongs to Megara ; and another of many colonies 
planted in the extrem^ opposite quarter was the famous 
Byzantium (657 b c.). Colonies were also sent to Ohalcedon 
(675 B c ) and Selymbria (660 b c.), Theie is not known to 
have been any powerful Dorian influence in Megara, but 
the near neighbourhood of Cormth and Sicyon must have 
made itself felt indirectly There were however a number of 
old noble houses of Achaean and Ionic extraction ; and these, 
long the dominant ohgarchy, fell beneath a popular rising. 
Th© immediate cause was debt aiising from land-tenure; 

6 
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tlie leader of it, The%enes (c 620 b c ). He failed to keep 
his position, and was peihaps slam in another revolution. 
Years of unrest followed, m which the state lost for ever 
its early vigour and prosperity, and was never able to figuie 
with weight in later history. These dissensions, which wei e 
at their worst about 550 b,o, afforded material to the 
elegiac poet Theognis f 

§ 6. Far more important in Grecian histoiy was Coiinth 
Intended hy nature to be the mart of the Ionian and 
Aegean seas, its inhabitants early acquiied a reputation for 
wealth and luxuiy which they never lost Its early com- 
mercial development was, as we noticed above, due to 
Phoenician influence, and when the Phoenician traders had 
betaken themselves further to the west the Corinthian 
merchants followed in their wake From Ooiinth sprang 
the colonies of Corcyra, Ambracia, Leucas, and Anactoiium, 
as well as the famous Syracuse (founded 734 b c ), the first 
city of Sicily and indeed of Greece at a date 250 years after 
its first settlement by Archias. Ooiinthian vases and 
Corinthian bronzes were known as art treasures throughout 
Magna Greacia, and as far as Etruria, where they furnished 
models to the less inventive but not less skilful workmen 
of that country. The Corinthian schools of architecture 
and sculpture were at one time the first in Greece. To 
Corinth was due the construction of the first triremes The 
earliest sea-fight of which Thucydides knew was that 
between the fleets of Corinth and Corcyra (664 b o ) And 
that they might reap every advantage from their position, 
the Corinthians built a ship-tram over the Isthmus connect- 
ing their ports fof Lechaeum on the Corinthian Gulf and 
Cenchreae on the Saronic Gulf, thereby saving the necessity 
of the voyage round Peloponiiese and the terrors of stormy 
Cape Malea, and reaping solid benefits from the tolls thus 
accruing. 

^ On one occasion wben the democracy got the upper hand, such 
of the aristocracy as remained at home were compelled to feast the 
poor in their houses under pain of pillage and -violence A law was 
publicly passed that all sums which had been paid as interest on 
borrowed money, should be repaid to the borrower 

t See Oh. XYIII , § 12 J Oh. V,, § 6. 
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§ 7. As might be supposed, the population of a city so 
entirely mercantile was of very various origin. There weie 
Achaeans of the noble house of the legendary Sisyphus, 
Lapithae from Thessaly, and lonians, — numbering m all 
as many as five tribes, as against the three Dorian. On 
the fall of the monarchy, two hundred of the leading 
families, who all derived their descent from Bacchis (whence 
they were known as Bacchiadae) and recognised each 
other equality, established an Ohgarchy, of which one of 
their number was annually elected as Prytanis The 
expedition which Archias led to Sicily, and which had such 
splendid results, was due to a gross abuse of this position 
which rendered his life no longer safe at home Amongst 
others who felt themselves humiliated by the Oligarchy 
were the Thessalian Lapithae, one of whom, by name 
Action, took to wife Labda, the deformed daughter of a 
JBacchiad noble, when none of her own class would condone 
her disfigurement From this marriage sprung Oyps^lus, 
the first Despot of Corinth (655-625 b.o.), 

§ 8 Little is known of the despot save that he owed his 
elevation to demagogism, i e , to his assertion of the rights 
of the masses against the Oligarchy, and also probably to the 
general dissatisfaction evoked by the loss of the impoitant 
colony of Corcyia, that he leigned wisely and long, that 
he restricted the trade of Corcyra by the foundation of 
Ambracia, Leucas, and Anactorium , and that he enriched 
the temples of Delphi and Olympia with costly offerings. 
Chief of these was the famous chest of Cypselus,”of wood, 
adorned with reliefs in bronze representing a number of 
mythological scenes and figures It was seen by Pausanias 
750 years later still preserved at Olympia Legend said 
that Cypselus, when an infant, owed his life to the fact 
that his mother concealed him in a chest (Kvij/iXr)) y hut 
manifestly the legend was invented to account for the 
despot’s name. He died 625 b.c , and left his power to his 
son Periander 

§ 9 Periander was a warhke despot and withal crafty. 

* The scenes aie valuable as asssisting to a Homeric theory they 
show that Homeric and Cyclic poems were in existence consider- 
ably before the time of Peisistratus 
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Like his father he cultivated the favour of the gods, and — 
what was of no less importance — of their priests by his muni- 
ficent gifts to their shrines ^ and he contrived to work this to 
his own advantage by throwing the cost upon the shoulders 
of such of the citizens as were rich and therefore dangeious 
He systematically kept all poor by the burden of erecting 
great public works, ot building temples, or by levying con- 
tributions for his offerings at Olympia and elsewhere. He 
was intimately connected with the chief examples of 
despotism of his day, -with the Lydian monarch Alyattes, 
with the Egyptian kmg Psammetichus, with Pi odes of 
Epidaurus whose daughter he married, and Thrasybulus of 
Miletus ; and he estabhshed other members of his family as 
tyrants of the great cities of the north-west, Ambracia 
and Anactorium He reduced Oorcyra to submission, and 
set over it his son ISTicolaus This conquest soon led to the 
acquisition of Epidamnus, and this was followed by the 
foundation of Apollonia Conscious that his chief enemy 
externally was Sparta, whose pohey it was to discountenance 
tyramvis^ he did all he could to degrade and abolish any 
traces of Dorism in Corinth ; and he extended his power by 
conquest over Aegina and Epidaurus on the east, and 
various Acarnanian towns on the west He was a patron 
of art in so far as he encouraged the erection of public 
buildings, and a patron of literature as well , at his 
court Anon cultivated the Dithyramb winch was to 
develop into tragedy. 

With all his glory, Periander was in after days a type 
of the most infamous tyranny. There is no reason to 
doubt that he was guilty of the usual deeds of violence, 
but we need not accept too literally the story of his crimes 
here narrated ; t his wife was Melissa, daughter of Procles 
of Epidaurus, who bore him two sons, Oypselus and Lyco- 
phron Eor some reason Periander caused her to be 
executed j and in later years her father revealed the fact 

* After whom was named his nephew and successor Psammeti- 
chus 

f Abbott observes that the people, at any rate in eaily times, had 
not the power of expressing their thoughts in hteiatuxe. That Tvas 
the exclusive privilege of the ohgarchs. 
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to his two grandfcons, as yet ignorant ot it The elder 
paid no heed to the confession; Lycophron renounced 
his father and refused reconciliation, nor could the extremest 
penalties alter his mood At length, to rid himself of the 
sight of so unloving a son, Peiiander sent him to govern 
Corcyra There he remained several years, until the iather, 
now growing old and still unable to win back his son’s 
afiection, offered to set the latter upon the throne of 
Corinth, and himself to retire to Corcyra. The idea so 
alarmed the Ccrcyraeans, that to obviate the possibility 
of its fulfilment, they murdeied Lycophion Periander 
avenged him cruelly, sending as many as three hundred of 
their noblest youths to serve as eunuchs to Alyattes at 
Sardis ^ — a fate fiom which they were rescued by the Samians 
who allowed them to take sanctuary as they were being con- 
veyed eastward, Periander’s speedy death prevented his 
avenging this second insult He had leigned forty years 
(625-585 B 0 ) 

§ 10 He was succeeded by Psammetichus his nephew, 
the son of Gordius, and three years later Sparta, con- 
sistently with her policy and her power, put down the 
Cyps^lid dynasty and le- established an oligarchy with a 
council of eighty. The change of government was followed 
by the loss of Corcyra and Epidamnus Still Oonnth 
continued to prosper. In subsequent years, it became the 
steadfast ally of Sparta, and the leading membei of the 
Dorico-Peloponnesian Confederacy 

§ 11 Yet another great mercantile town was Sicyon 
It fell almost entirely under Dorian influences, and had 
to admit Dorian families who formed three of the four 
tribes Like Corinth it developed a wide connection for 
trade pui'poses with western Hellas and Italy, and was 
especially allied to the fiourishmg colonies of Sic is and 
Sybaris, both Achaean, in Magna Graecia Its commerce 
made it a leading centre of art-industries, and the range of its 
merchants may be inferred from the fact that the treasury 
erected by its despot Myron at Olympia as a storehouse for 
his offerings, the fiist building of its kind at that spot, 
was lined with plates of bronze from Tartessus in Spain. 

§ 12. The use of commerce was the ultimate cause of the 
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overthrow of the Dorian Oligarchy. A Despotism was then 
established by Andreas, an Ionian by race, who assumed 
the name of Orthagoras and founded the dynasty of the 
Orfchagoridae (c 670 b c ), a dynasty whose duration 
leached a century, and outlasted that of any other despot. 
The name Orthagoras has been supposed to imply that 
Andreas was a demagogue who professed to right ” the 
masses. 

Orthagoras was succeeded by Myron, whose munificence 
towards Olympia has been already mentioned, and was 
possibly due to the same policy of impoverishing the citizens 
as actuated Periander. 

§ 13 The interest of this Dynasty centres however in a 
later member, Cleisthenes (600-560 bc), who put into 
execution a consistent anti-Dorian policy. Befoie taking 
measures against the Dorians, he fiist of all threw 
off the suzerainty which Aigos claimed to exeicise over 
Sicyon. The old connection between Sicyon and Argos 
was testified by the fact that the national hero or 
tutelary demi-god of both cities was Adiastus, the leader 
of the great mythical expeditions of the Seven against 
Thebes ” and of the Epigoni,” whose defeat and death 
were, according to one version of the legend, due to the 
Theban hero Melanippus According to Greek ideas, the 
enmity which had made the two heroes adversaries in life 
continued also after death, so that neither would tolerate 
the presence of the other's cult in the same locality 
Cleisthenes availed himself of this feeling to secure the 
withdrawal of Adi asfcus by formally inducting Melanippus 
into Sicyon. Such ceremonies as had been observed in 
Adrastus' honour were transferred either to Melanippus 
or to Dionysus, and thus the Argive hero was officially 
banished, and all connection with Doric Argos on the score 
of religion was formally renounced He also abolished the 
public recital of the Homeric poems, because they glorified 
Argos, the kingdom of Agamemnon. 

Cleisthenes next turned his attention to the Dorians 
actually resident in Sicyon, who formed three of the four 
tribes. He marked these as the ob 3 ects of ridicule and 
oppression by naming them lespectively, Hyatae, Oneatae, 
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and dioereatae/'^^ names taken from despicable animals 
On the other band he changed the name of the native popula- 
tion, hitherto known as Aegialeis, or “ Men of the Shore, 
to that of Archelai, or Nobles ” 

He continued Las anti-Dorian policy by usurping the 
position of champion of the national Dorian deity, Apollo, 
a function which of course pertained in the first instance to 
Sparta The many pilgrims who visited Delphi from the west 
of Gieece, usually tiavelled by sea to Oirrha, the port of the 
Phocian town of Orissa, lying upon a small creek at the 
head of the gulf afterwards known as that of Coiinth The 
Oirrhaeans availed themselves of this to lay troublesome 
tolls and imposts upon the pilgrims, who made public 
declaration of the grievance Sicyon, as a rival port, was 
naturally glad of the opportumtj to crush Oirrha, and 
Oleisthenes found mercantile interests exactly in accord 
with his wider political schemes On plea of avenging the 
insult done to Apollo in the person of his votaries, he 
united his forces with those of Athens under the lead of 
Alcmaeon, and after a tedious war lazed Orissa from the 
map of Greece ; while the harbour of Oirrha was blocked up, 
its walls dismantled, and its people sold into slaverj'- 

§ 14 He had benefited the trade of Sicyon, he had 
shown his supeiior sense of leligious duty as compared with 
Spaita , he had also brought himself into friendly lelations 
with ultra-Ionic and miso-Dorian Athens He now tried 
to put into execution his final scheme, the organisation of 
a general Ionic confederacy which should countervail the 
influence of Spaita f To do this he advei'tised the marriage 
of his only child, his daughter Agariste, and collected at 
Sicyon thirteen suitois for her hand from the chief non- 
Doiian states of Greece and Italy J For a whole year they 
resided at his court, ostensibly that he might observe their 
merits, hut really ixi a sort of congress which was intended 

* 'TSrat from 6s, a sow , ^Ovedrai from 6vos, an ass , Xoi/yedrcu 
from xot/)os, a pig 

f Tins at least is Curtins’ view 

f There weie twelve states represented — Sy bans and Sms (Italy) ; 
Epidamnus, Aetoha, Argos, the Arcadian Trapezus, and Paeum, Elis, 
Athens (which sent two of its citizens), Eretria, Crannon in Thessaly, 
and the Moloss;* 
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to result in tlie d&ired Federation. In the end Agariste 
became the bride of Megacles the Athenian, and her son, 
called by his grandfather’s name, was the famous Cleisthenes 
of Athens, the great reformer of the Athenian constitution. 
The Sicyonian despot did not live to see his hopes realised, 
nor do we know when or how he died He was, it seems, 
the last of his dynasty, and it is supposed that Sparta 
avenged heiself for his behaviour by preventing the acces- 
sion of another despot, and by restoring the customary 
phJo-Dorian Oligaichy At aU events we know nothing 
more of the histoiy of Sicyon, until it appears as a membei 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy (c 500 b c ). 

§ 15 The Despotism of Polycr5,tes of Samos, is inserted 
here for the sake of parallelism, although chronologically 
belonging to a later peiiod — an observation which applies 
generally to the despotisms of the loman Coast, where the 
vicinity of the Persian empire favoured the longer con- 
tinuance of Tyranms Between 700 bc and 550 bo, 
Samos saw the usual succession of monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy About the latter date an oligaichy was again 
in power Polyciates made himself master of Samos about 
the year 535 b c , at a time when many of the Gi'eek towns 
of the neighbouring mainland were subject to Persia, and 
the lemainder ruled by their several despots The good 
fortune of Polycrates was proverbial Allied with Amasis 
king of Egypt, he became the greatest power in the Aegean, 
and extended his power by conquest over many of the 
adjacent islands and even to Ionia itself, so that under him 
Samos became the first state of Greece. His magnificence 
was equal to his success • the temple of Here at Samos was 
one of the wonders of the world, and scarcely less notable 
were the aqueduct-tunnel and harbour-mole which he 
caused to be constructed. When, in 525 b.o , Cambyses 
the Persian invaded Egypt, Polycrates sent a voluntary 
contingent, to the number of forty vessels, manned by those 
Samians of whom he wished to be rid, thus doing himself a 
benefit at the same time as he conferred one upon hxs new 
ally The intended victims however contrived to escape, 
and threw themselves upon the mercy of Sparta That state 
saw fit to enteitain their prayer, and sent, in conjunction 
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With the CormthianSj a formidable fleeb to restore the exiles 
and depose Polycrates The expedition faded egregiouslj, 
Poly crates became more powerful than ever, while Spaita 
received an unwelcome rebuff^ and the exiles, after various 
discreditable and piratical achievements, were captured and 
sold into slavery by the Cietans of Cydonia Polyciates 
came to a ghastly end He had incurred the enmity of 
Oroetes, Satrap of Lydia ^ and the latter, taking the ad- 
vantage of his known lust for gold, induced him to land 
upon the mainland, seized him, and put him to a barbarous 
death (circ 522 b.c ). His power passed to one Maeandnus, 
his secretary, who was soon stripped of his power by Darius 
in favour of Syloson, a brother of Polycrates. This Syloson 
was succeeded by a son Aeaces, who was reigning at the 
time of the Ionic Revolt 

§ 16. The foregoing accounts of five vaiious despotic 
centres afford certain general data in regard to that form of 
government which may be stated here, and will receive 
corroboration from the subsequent history of the despotism 
of the PeiSLstratidae at Athens We may notice that : — 

{a) Tyranms was on the whole, at this period, a beneficent 
form of government, especially when contrasted with the 
selfish clique-government which it replaced It generally 
marks a period of very decided advance in material prospeiity, 
which w^as impossible under the Ohgaichies 

(b) The despot obtains power either as champion of the 
oppressed masses, or by a coup of revenge for personal 
insult, or occasionally by the voluntary nomination of the 
state , and when most violent, his violence falls upon the 
oligarchic families, not upon the masses 

(c) It was thus a direct agent in encouraging the idea 
of democratic equality, by breaking down the excessive 
power and wealth of a few families and putting all on one 
level of subjection to himself After experiencing despotism 
no state reverted to an Oligarchy of the old invidious type. 
The new Oligarchies were usual Oligarchies of wealth, not 
blood , and were far more liberal in their government. 

{d) The despots usually conceived and carried out a 
definite policy under the three forms of (1) extension of 
commerce, and (2) removal of social differences at home, and 
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(3) abroad, hostility to Sparta, the natural enemy of all 
tyrants. 

(e) Their intimate relations with one another, usually 
by marriage, seived to encourage intercourse between the 
various states of Greece , while their alliances with Lydia 
or Egypt, or the semi-barbarous Thracian despots, still 
further aided the extension of commerce and the enlarge- 
ment of ideas, 

(f) The Age of Tyrants marks an era when art, science, 
and literature, flourish under unusually advantageous circum- 
stances , the despot being ready and able to pay for the 
best productions of each kind out of the purses of the rich, 
and thus training up a large number of technical employes 



CHAPrER XI. 

TS^JS ADVANGBMBI(T OB SPABTA. 

§ 1 Sparta and Messema — §2 First Messeman War — § 3 Founda- 
tion of Tarentum by Spaitan Parthemae — § 4. Second Messeman 
\yar — § 5. Attack on Tegea — § 6 Foreign Eelations. — § 7 
Eeign of Cleomenes 

§ 1 The common land of Sparta was divided into lots, of 
■wticli every citizen liad one By tke beginning of tbe 
eightb century, owing to the inciease of population, tbere 
were not lots enougb. to go round, and tbe Spartans 
were obliged to seek fiesb teriitory for distiibution. 

Tbe strip of land called Oynuria on tbe east of Mount 
Parnon was rugged and iiverless, so that tbe Spartans 
weie not tempted to advance in tbat direction. But to 
tbe west lay tbe moie fertile and extensive land of 
Messema, watered by tbe iiver Pamisus. It was to this 
district, tberefoie, tbat tbe Spaitans turned witb tbe view 
of relieving tbe pressure of tbe population on tbeir land 
Aryan-speaking tribes, probably Acbaeans, bad already 
settled in Messema, mainly in tbe cential plain of 
Stenyclarus , but tbe Spaitans were tbe first people of 
Doiian race to conquer tbe country 

Our autborities for tbe Messenian Wars are meagre 
and contradictory. Tbe cbief autboxity, Pausanias, gained 
bis information from writers wbo bad only Messenian 
folk-tales to guide them. Tbe poet Tyrtaeus bved at tbe 
time of tbe second war, but tbe onlyiecordbe bas left 
consists of a few fragments In tbe following account an 
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attempt lias been made to extract one or two facts from a 
mass of obvious legend 

§ 2. About 743 b o., tlie Spartans without a formal 
declaration of war surprised the border fortress of Amphea. 
Making this a point cVaj^pui, they proceeded to occupy 
the coxmtry in detail, but their proverbial incapacity as 
besiegers prevented their reducing the towns, while the 
Messenians, by means of gueiuUa warfaie, inflicted quite 
as much damage as they received It was not until 
735 B G that the Messenians were forced to concentiate 
their entire stiength to the mountain foitress of Ithome, 
and they were still able to oiganise something like an 
anti-Spartan Confederacy of all Arcadia, Sicyon, and 
Argos. Unfortunately Pheidon had not yet aiisen to act 
as leader, or they might have turned to better advantage 
the victories which they still from time to time won over 
the Spartans. It was not until 724 b o., twenty years 
after the commencement of the war, that the Messenians 
weie reduced, and their stronghold of Ithome captured 
and razed to the ground Most of the noble houses 
emigiated to Arcadia, Sicyon, Aigos, or to Athens and 
Attica, where Eleusis was peopled by refugees from 
Messenian Andania, the founders of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries of Demeter. The remainder of the population 
became Helots, tilling the new Spartan lots into which 
the lowland plains were divided, and paying to their 
Spaitan lords one-half of the produce The other half 
they were, like the Laconian Helots, allowed to retain. 

A little later a number of Messenian refugees passed 
westward to Ehegium in Italy, where they maintained a 
leading position down to the time of Anaxilaus (c 
490 B c.) 

§ 3 In the yeai 708 b o. was founded the sole colony of 
Sparta in Italy, Tarentum. Some leading families there 
went by the name of the Partheniae, and to account for 
the name the legend was invented that the settlers were 
bastaid sons of unwedded Spartan girls {irapOivoi)^ born 
during the long absence of the older men at Messenia, 
and sufficiently numerous to endanger the safety of the 
constitution when excluded from the inheritance of 
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legitimate Spartiatae. The Partheiyae were probably 
pre-DoiTan founders of Tarentum, When the Spartan's 
le-founded the city, the leading families of the old settlers 
were allowed to retain their position alongside of the 
Dorian colonists In later times, when the name 

Parthemae’’ was no longer understood, the legend 
connecting it with Sparta was mannfaetui’ed. 

§ 4 , Some years after the settlement of Tarentum, the 
Spartans were once more inYolved in hostilities with the 
people of Argos In 669 b.c , the great Argive king and 
tyrant, Pheidon, defeated them decisively at Hysiae, on 
the road from Tegea to Argos He followed up this blow 
by suppoiting the Pisatans against the philo-Spaitan 
Eleans in their celebration of the twenty-eighth Olympiad 
(668), In 659 b c the Arcadians wrested Phigaleia from 
Sparta. What was of still more serious import, the 
Messenians formed a coalition with the Ai gives, Arcadians, 
and Pisatans, and made a desperate attempt to throw off 
the foieign yoke. This is known as the Second Messenian 
War (c. 645-630 b.o The accounts which have been 
handed down are full of fables, and it is impossible to 
say where fact begins and fiction ends The Messenians 
were led by Aristomenes, who in the first years of the 
struggle repeatedly defeated the Spartans. The Spartans, 
at the command of the oracle, had sent to Athens for 
a leader, and the Athenians, unwilling to see them 
in possession of Messema, sent them a lame schoolmaster 
named Tyrtaeus Tyrtaeus, however, was of the utmost 
service, for by his poems he encouraged the Spartans to 
continue the war until at last, aided by the treachery of 
the Arcadians, they won a great victory, known as the 

Battle of the Trench ” After this Aristomenes retired 
to Eira, in the extreme north of Messema, whence he 
kept up the struggle for eleven yeais more. At last 
further resistance became impossible, and Aristomenes 
evacuated his stronghold Some of the Messenians 
sailed to Sicily, where, in conjunction with the people 
of Phegium, they attacked the Zanclaeans, Ultimately 

^Tke date is quite uncertain Pausanias places tke outbreak of 
the war as early as 685 B o. 
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they agreed to shai’^ the city with the old inhabitants, and 
changed its name from Zancle to Messene Such as re- 
mained behind wei'e reduced to the condition of Helots 
Axistomenes ended his life at Rhodes 

§ 5 Encouraged by this success, the Spartans proceeded to 
attack the Arcadians The border people of Tegea weie the 
first to be assailed The enterprise proved a woeful failuie, 
and the fetters which the Spartans had taken with them to 
secure their captives were employed in securing themselves 
About 550 B c , however, they defeated the Tegeatae, and 
compelled them to enter into an alliance 

§ 6 From this time upwards Sparta becomes of increasing 
importance m Grecian History. She had already crushed 
Messenia, humiliated Argos, and secured to some extent 
the allegiance of Arcadia , she had annihilated the Pisatans 
and installed in their place the people of BIis The fall of 
the tyrants in Corinth and Megara had been followed by 
the restoration of the oligarchies Both these cities now fell 
entirely under Spartan influence, and shaped their politics 
by hers. Thus Sparta was all-powerful in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and she soon began to make herself felt beyond 
those limits 

One sign of this is shown in the action of Croesus, who 
concluded an alliance with Sparta when the power of Cyrus 
the Persian began to threaten his position But although 
the Spartans were prepared to fulfil their share of the 
bargain, they were anticipated by the activity of Cyrus, 
and Saidis had fallen before any aid could be sent thithei, 
546 B c Not long afterwards the Ionian cities sent to 
implore Spaitan assistance against the Persians, but the 
Lacedaemonians contented themselves with bidding Cyrus 
do no injury to any Hellene. The prohibition was treated 
with scant respect. We have already seen how Samian 
exiles induced Sparta to send a force against Polycrates, 
and what success the expedition met with f 

§ 7. In 520 B c Cleomenes ascended the throne He 
was a man of utterly ungovernable temper, and his caprices 
caused much disturbance in Greece until they brought him 


* See p. 18 


f See p.8*8 
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to a mi&eiable end About 511 b c, tlfe constant injune^ 
tions of the Delpbic oracle to expel tlie Pei&istratidae led 
the Spartans to send an expedition to Attica for that 
puipose As the narrative belongs rather to the history of 
Athens, it will here be sufficient to give an outline, 
lef erring to Oh XIV. for details The first expedition 
under Anchimolius was a complete failure, but in 510 B c 
Cleomenes undertook the campaign in person, and secured 
the withdrawal of the Peisistratidae The Spartans soon 
repented of their action m expelhng a faithful ally ; and in 
508 B c Cleomenes, at the summons of his giiest-fnend 
Isagoras, marched to Athens and expelled 700 of the 
partisans of Cleisthenes He was besieged in the Acropolis 
by the people, and compelled to leave the city Next year 
in conjunction with Ms fellow-king Demaratus he marched 
once moie into Attica The Corinthians, however, learned 
that the object of the expedition was to establish the power 
of Isagoras, and absolutely refused their co-operation 
Demaratus showed no great enthusiasm in the matter, and 
no further action was taken A subsequent attempt was 
made to restore the Peisistratidae — for by this time the 
corruption of the oracle had become known — but as before 
the Corinthians offered an uncompromising resistance, and 
so the matter fell through This was the end of Spartan 
interference on behalf of the tyrant About 500 B c 
Cleomenes crushed the power of Argos by killing two-thirds 
of her citizens The story of the campaign has been given, 
p 83. It remains to add that Cleomenes was called to 
account on his return for not capturing Argos He, how- 
ever, explained that the oracle had been fulfilled — he had 
taken the grove of Argos, and with it, therefore, Argos also 
— and the explanation was accepted Sparta remained 
absolutely passive durmg the great Ionic revolt, and was 
content to look on while Hellenes were being reduced to 
slavery. It must, however, be admitted that this is only 
what Athens did too, at least after the ill-omened expedition 
which resulted m the burning of Sardis. 



CHAPTER XH. 

mSTOMY OF ATHEXS THE MOXAFOJIY AXE TJECE 
ARISTOCFAGY 

\ 1 Attica and Athens hefore the coming of the Greeks — §2 The 
Cecropes — § 3 The lonians — §4 Synoecisni of Attica — § 5 
The Four Ionic Tribes The Clans and Brotheihoods — § 6 
Eupatndae, Geoinori, Bermurgi — § 7 Monaichy supci ceded by 
Oligarchy . — § 8 The Board of ISTme Archons — ^9 The Council 
of the Areopagus — §10 Beginnings of Timocracy at Athens — 
§ 11 Tnttyes and ISTauciaries The Ecclesia — § 12. Conquest 
of Eleusis. — § 13. Social Distress m Attica — § 14 Small Farmers 
andHectemori — §15. Cy Ion’s Attempt at Tyianny 

§ 1 Maity remains in different parts of Attica sKow that 
this country participated in the Aegean ciiltui'e of 2000- 
1000 B.c Bee-hiY6 tombs have been found at Achainae, 
Thoricus, and Eleusis, rock-tombs have been unearthed at 
Prasiae. The Acropohs of Athens was inhabited duiing 
the stone and copper civilisation of the thud millenium , 
while duimg the peiiod of the Mycenaean culture it was 
a mighty stronghold. Remains of the wall of the fortress 
may still be seen, and vestiges of the loyal palace have also 
been found on the north side of the Acropolis. The Athe- 
nians called the old fortress wall the Pelasgie wall, and 
a space on the west slope of the hill was known as the 
Pelargicon (a corruption of Pelasgicon). These names 
point to the Pelasgi as the inhabitants of Attica during the 
hrst period of the Mycenaean civilisation. 

At this period Athens was only one of seveial independent 
princedoms scattered throughout Attica. These consisted 
either of village communities or city-states formed by a 
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combination of villages. Tbe chief of these city-states 
■were Athens in the plain of the Oephisus and Eleusis in 
the plain west of Mount Aegaleos 

§ 2 The migrations of Aryan-speaking peoples into 
Greece did not affect Attica so much as most places. Her 
soil was thin and poor, and not likely to tempt invaders of 
agricultural habits This comparative immunity from, 
invasion is reflected in the belief current among the 
Athenians of histoiy that the people of Attica were sprung 
fi’om the soil (aiVdx^oves). The first of the Greek in- 
vaders of Attica were the Cecropes; Cecrops is represented 
in legend as the first king of Attica. The great deity of 
the Cecropes was Erectheus, who was identified with 
Poseidon, the earth-shaker. 

§ 3. A later wave of emigration brought Ionian settleis 
to the shores of Attica The lonians intioduced into Attica 
the worship of the goddess Athena (from whom the settle- 
ment on and around the old Pelasgic acropolis was hence- 
forth known as Athens), the Aryan division into tribes, 
brotherhoods, and clans, and a dominant Aryan tongue. 
The lonians did not reduce the earlier peoples to snhjeetion 
or dispossess the Oecropian Erectheus, Athena shared with 
Erechtheus the oldest temple that was huilt for her on the 
Acropolis, and in historic times one of the names by which 
the Athenians were known was ‘‘ Erechtheidae.” 

§ 4. After the Ionian settlement the power of Athens 
increased, and she became the head of a loose confederacy 
which included all the hitherto independent communities of 
Attica, with the exception of Eleusis. In course of time 
this confederacy developed into the political union known 
as Synoecism (crvvotfcicr/zos). There were at that time 
twelve separate city-states (including Athens but excluding 
Eleusis) in Attica. Each of these states (TroXee?) was 
inhabited by a number of Clans (yevrj) or families claiming 
descent from a common ancestor ; and each state had its 
chief’s house, council chamber, and place of assembly. 
The clans thus forming a city-state were bound 
to one another by religious ties ; they united to 
form the society called a Brotherhood {(fyparpta) for the 
purpose of common worship. By the synoecism of Attica 
JSG 7 
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(attributed to the hero Theseus, who was really a god) 
these city-states ceased to have any separate political 
existence , the citizens of all became the citizens of Athens 
only ; the local council chambers and places of assembly 
were merged in the council chamber and assembly of 
Athens , the local chiefs disappeared, and one chief 
of Attica, with his seat of government at 
Athens, took their place. In the words of Thucydides, 

Theseus dissolved the council chambers and governments 
of the othei city-states, and by assigning them a single 
council chamber and a single chiefs house, united them all 
in the city as it now is; and obliged them all, while enjoy- 
ing each his own property as before, to use this as their 
one city It must be carefully noted that this union was 

of a puiely political nature , the division, based upon biith 
or religion, into clans or brotherhoods, remained unaflcected. 

§ 5 Closely connected with the Synoecism was the 
division of the people of Attica into four tribes [cf^vXaL) 
The names of the tubes — Geleontes, Argadeis, Aegicoreis, 
Hopletes — occur in other Ionic states, e g Miletus, Oyzicus, 
Teos. They were an artificial division of the whole popu- 
lation for social and religious puiposes, and weie based 
upon the existing division into clans and biotheihoods 
The twelve biotheihoods {4>parpiai)^ which coincided with 
the twelve old city-states, were arranged under the tribes, 
three contiguous brotherhoods being grouped together to 
form a tribe. Many inhabitants of Attica {e g. craftsmen 
and others who had taken refuge in the land) could not 
claim to belong to any clan or brotheibood ; so that from 
the beginning there were citizens who, though included in 
the (fevXal, were excluded from the <^^€V7] and (pparplac^ and 
the number of these was always growing In the seventh 
century all members of <l)vXaL were admitted as members of 
<^parp[aL, and the biotherhood was then used for the pur- 
poses of census. But after the synoecism and the division 
into tribes, outsideis were jealously excluded fiom the 
clans, and the clansmen formed a close aristocracy of 
birth 

It is important to remember that the clans were not 
^ Thuoydxdes II , Oh 15, 
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subdivisions of tlie brotherboods, or the brotheilioods sub- 
divisions of the tribes The unit of the whole orgamaation 
was the clan, though non-clansmen were admitted to the 
tribes fiom the fiist, and to the brotherhoods from the 
middle of the seventh century 

§ 6 Those of the tribesmen who belonged to elans 
began after the synoecism to form an hereditary nobility. 
They styled themselves Eupatndae (“Well-bom’^) as 
distinct f I om the 6eomo)i or Geoygi Peasants’^) and the 
Demnagi Artisans”) To the Eupatiidae belonged the 
the land, and they hved in Athens on the proceeds 
estates, which were cultivated for them by 
'mbourers, who were personally free, but had no land 
^of their o^ln, and were not received into the citizen body. 
These |ta%i^urers were called Hectemori (^‘Sixth-part 
men”^b^^ise they received m payment foi their labour 
sone-si^lV of the annual pioduce of their lord’s estate It 
‘^S^e;ieen that the lot of these hectemoioi was worse even 
=ft|aaf^at of the Laconian and Messenian Helots, who were 
allowed to retain one-half of the produce. 

§ 7. After the synoecism the power of the noble clans 
increased steadily at the expense of the monarchy The 
tmg’s authority became smaUei and smaller, and gradually 
the Eupatiidae became estabhshed as a rulmg aristocracy 
The kingship was never abolished, there was a King* 
(fSaarLXevs) at Athens during the whole period of the 
democracy, but his functions became purely religious and 
foimal The Eupatndae first robbed the king of his 
position as leader in war. The command of the army was 
transferred to an officer called a Polemarch, elected for a 
term of years from and by the Eupatndae. Some years 
later (about the beginning of the eleventh century) an 
Archon or Regent was instituted, who usurped the greater 
part of the civil and political power of the king Only 
members of the Medontid family were ehgible to this 
office. Each regent was elected for life from this family 
by the citizens voting in their Assembly, though the 
election was doubtless controlled in some way by the 
Eupatndae But a regency held for life, with full political 
powers, was only a monarchy in a modified form This 
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did not suit tlie Eupatridae, wlio wanted tlie Ai’chon to 
rule for them, not to rule them Accordingly about 750 n c. 
the tenuie of the office of Aichon was limited to ten 
yeais From about 710 b c the ten years’ Aichonship 
was no longer confined to the Medontidae, but was thiown 
open to all Eupatiidae The heads of the noble clans 
were now the real rulers of Athens. In 683 b c. a great 
change took place, which meant the definite establishment 
of an oligaichy at Athens In that year all thiee offices — 
that of Aichon, of Polemarch, and of King — weie made 
annual in tenure The Kingship was now made elective 
instead of hei editary The office of Polemarch had from 
its inception been elective 

§ 8. A few years latei the Archonship was still further 
limited by the cieation of six new officers, called 
Thesmothetae, whose duty it was to administer justice, 
deciding cases accoiding to tiadition and precedent , they 
also kept a lecord of their own decisions. Dates were 
now reckoned by the name of the Archon, who was hence 
called the Aichon Eponymus (‘^Name-giving Archon ”). 
The Archon, Polemarch, and King, together with the 
Thesmothetae, now constituted a board which was known 
as the Board of Nine Archons The Archon Eponymous 
was the supreme civil magistrate the Polemarch down to 
487 B 0 . was the commander-in-chief of the army, and had 
jurisdiction in cases where resident aliens were involved 
The King (or Archon Basileus, King- Aichon, as he was 
called) became now a mere judge in matters connected with 
leligion. 

§ 9, The Boule or Council of Elders, which, as we have 
seen, was a feature of the monaichical period in all Greek 
states after the coming of the Aryan invaders, was known 
in Athens by the name of the Council of the Areopagus 
This name it derived from its judicial functions , for it 
met as a court judging cases of bloodshed on the 
Areopagus, or “Hill of the Avenging Goddesses/’ In 
Greece persons guilty of bloodshed were accounted 
impure, and this impurity was shared by the whole 

* In later times his judicial poweis were greatly circumscribed. 
See Ch XY , § 10 
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coinmxinity till it was removed, and tiie goddesses of the 
nnderwoild, who called out for vengeance on the slayer, 
weie satisfied. These goddesses were known variously as 
Erinyes (Furies), Semnai (iLugiist Ones), Eumenides 
(Kindly Ones), and Aiai (Guises) , and the Areopagus, 
near which they had a temple, derived its name from 
them. The Council judged cases of bloodshed as lepre- 
sentatives of these goddesses. Thus at Athens the King’s 
houle was primaiily judicial rather than political. 

This houle became under the oligarchy the chief pohtical 
force in Athens It may even have been used by the 
Eupatridae as a means of weakening and abolishing the 
monarchy It is certain that the oligarchy when it had 
been established ruled by means of the Council of the 
Areopagus. All Archons, on resigning office, became 
members ; this was a sufficient guarantee of the conseiwa- 
tism of the Council 

§ 10. But the lonians were essentially a commercial 
people, and in face of the development of tiade and com- 
merce which took place during the seventh century, the 
oligarchy of birth could not maintain itself without 
modification. Thus about 650 b c we find that the founda- 
tions of the timocracy which was to be established by 
Solon weie already laid It is to this period that we aie 
probably to assign the division of the ]3®ople into classes 
accoiding to their wealth, which is generally ascribed either 
to Solon 01 to Dracon f In any case theie seems to be 
little doubt that after 650 b c. every citizen whose annual 
income, whether deiived fiom land or not, reached a cer- 
tain fixed amount, was at least formally eligible for the 
archonship and other high magistracies. 

§ 11. To this period of gi owing commercial activity 
belongs the introduction of the system by which the people 
of Attica weie divided into N‘aiiera) 2 es {vavKpaplac)^ for the 
purposes of administration and taxation. Each of the four 
tubes weie divided into three Tatti/es, and each trittys 

^ A timociacy is a constitution in which a man’s civil rights, 
especially his eligibility to office, are determined according to the 
amount of property he possesses 

t For these classes see Ch XIII , § 4 
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numbered four naucraries, — a total of twelve trittyes and 
forty- eigbt naucraries Eacli naucraiy was bound to 
supply tko cost of one ship and of two fully-equipped 
horsemen. The taxes on the naucraries were levied by 
Presidents (irpyrdv^ts T<3r vavKpdpoiv) who weie lesponsible 
to the government Under the Prytaneis was a board 
or council of Nauciari (vavKpapoi) whose duty it was to 
collect the money, build the ships, and find and equip the 
hoi semen. Piom the recognition of property as well as 
birth, as a qualification for political rights, dates the 
beginning of the powei of the Assembly of citizens 
(iKKXrjcrta) After the middle of the seventh centuiy the 
assembly was pi obably composed of the first three property- 
classes (the Thetes being excluded till the time of Solon, 
594 B c.). It decided questions of war and peace, and had 
at least a voice in the election of magistrates. 

§ 12. It IS to this period (about 650 b c ) that we should 
probably assign the conquest of Eleusis by Athens. When 
this conquest was effected, the whole of Attica formed one 
state, with Athens as the capital. 

§ 13. In spite of the commeicial jirogress and increase 
of wealth which maiked the latter half of the seventh 
century b c. there was great social distress during this 
period among the poor of Attica One cause of this dis- 
tress was ovei -population. The poor could not emigrate, 
for emigration implies means , nor could they turn to com- 
merce for a livelihood, for commeice requires capital 
Thus the majority of the pooi had only the land to depend 
upon , and though the population increased (mainly by the 
constant mflux of immigrants, for Athens never troubled 
herself about the “ alien problem”) the soil (the best of 
which in Attica was thin and poor) did not increase in 
fertility. A second cause of economic distress was the in- 
ti eduction of coined money Eveiy thing had now to be paid 
for in com instead of by exchange of goods , and coin was 
as yet veiy scarce 

§ 14. The greatest snfiercrs weie the agncultuial poor 
These consisted of ]peasants who tilled their own land, 
(forming a portion of the class of Geomori or Georgi), and 
of free labourers (Hgctemori), who cultivated the estates 
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of the TYealthy landowneis. The peasants, OYYing to bad 
haryests, increase in the number of their families, or y^ant 
of coined money, -were forced to borioTT fiom capitalists at 
high inteiest on the security of their farms Of course they 
could not repay the money , and by the end of the seventh 
century neaily eveiy small farm in Attica had been 
mortgaged to capitalists. The state of the Hectemori yras 
still worse, though the scarcity of coined monej^' did not 
affect them. They became unable, owing mainly to the 
increase of mouths to be fed, to subsist on the sixth pait of 
the produce of the land they cultivated, and were com- 
pelled, like the peasant proprietors, to borrow In this 
casethemoney was lent by the owners of the land, and the 
only security the debtors could offer was their own persons 
and those of their families. This pledge was however 
allowed by law ; and the final result was that free labour 
disappeaied fiom Attica and in place of it came the forced 
labour of the bondsman, 

§ 15. Even if there had been a fixed law to regulate the 
relations of debtor and creditor, landowner and labourer, 
the case would have been hard enough. But there was no 
such law. The prerogative of doing -justice had lesided as 
heaven’s gift in the persons of the Homeric king. When 
he passed away, his prerogatives fell upon his successors 
the nobles, and if men daied not ask a written law fiom 
the heaven-appointed king, they could not wiing it fiom 
an oligaichy strong in their union, and strong also in the 
command of the sole foice of the state then existing — 
the cavalry Indeed, when tho popular voice found 
utterance it demanded not a written code so much as a re- 
distribution of land, it was the present trouble, not the 
deeper-lying cause of it, which they sought to remove. 
Thus far the common peojole fdt only , they did not think 

In 632 Oylon, with a small band of Megaiian 

^ This seems the most probable date. We know that the attempt 
occurred m an Olympic year, that it was after 610 B C , and before 
the legislation of Biacon In any case it cannot be latei than 
628 B 0 Before the Athenian Comtitution was discovered the 
occurrence was placed after Dracon at vaiious dates, 620, 616, or 
612 B C. 
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troops, and a handful of his fellow Eupatridae, seized the 
Acropolis in the hope of mating himself despot. He was 
a leading nohle, famous foi an Olympic victory (640 e c.) 
and yet young , he had on all Lands examples of successful 
despots — at Megara, Corinth, Sicyon, and elsewhere , and 
he was himself married to the daughter of Theagenes of 
Megara. His action shows that the decline of the oligarchy 
had begun it was a house divided against itself ” Pre- 
sumably Oylon relied upon the oppressed people to support 
him. But the affaii was sadly mismanaged. The govern- 
ment was strong enough to shut the conspirators up in 
the Acropolis, and there starve them into surrender, while 
the populace flocked to aid in the siege The Archon 
Eponymns was Megacles, the head of the family of the 
Alemaeonidae, f Under promise of safe conduct he induced 
the Oylonians to quit the temple wherein they had taken 
asylum, then fell upon them and cut them down. Some 
few were even butchered at the altar, despite the sanctity 
of the place. This was the famous sacrilege which led to 
the Curse of the Alcmaeonidae. Cylon himself and his 
brother made their escape, possibly to the Court of Thea- 
genes at Megaia 

Why did not the poxmlace support Cylon in his attempt 
to overthrow the oligarchy ? One possible answer is that 
they feared Cylon’s ascendency woidd mean Athenian sub- 
jection to the hated neighbour- state of Megara, where 
Theagenes was despot. More probably there was no time 
for them to think the matter over; they were scattered 

t GENEALOGY OF THE ALCIVIAEONIDAE. 

Meoacles I, 

(ArcLon at the time of Cylon’s attemjpt ) 

Cleistueots (600-560 B c ) . Alcjvtaeox 

(Tyrant of Sicyon.) (General in the Sacied War, c 590.) 

Auabiste ^ Meoacles II 

I (The opponent of Peisistratus ) 

Cleisthenes Daughter Hibpocbates, 

OE Atheks married to (Grandfather of 

(The Eef ormer ) Peisistratus, Pericles ) 
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about tbe country, and unprepared for the event; and 
wbatever sympathy they might, on second thoughts, have 
felt for Cylon’s aims was more than counterbalanced by 
instant indignation at his conduct in choosing for his 
enterpiise a scene consecrated to the national divinities and 
a day sacred to Zeus, the Biasia, when to violate the peace 
was in itself a sacrilege. Finally, Cylon used for his coup, 
not Athenians, but Megarian troops lent by Theagenes, and 
their hostile presence in the most sacred spot of Athens 
must have foredoomed them to universal animosity.* 

Originally the town and territory ot Megara had belonged to 
Attica Hence, the hatred of the one state for the other, accentuated 
by the great prosperity of Megara at tins time. 
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§ 1, Condition ot the People — §2 Diaco’s Codification of the Laws — 
^ 3 The Ephetae — § 4 The ^AOy^vciiwv HoXirdcL and the Con- 
fetitution asciibed to Draco — ^ 5 The Four Propeity Classes — 

§ 6 War with Megara. — § 7 The Curse of the Alcmaeomdae — 
§ 8 The Yifeit of Exjimenides. — § 9 Solon — 10 His Social 
Pefurms — § 11 His Constitutional Reforms — ^ 12 Other 
Measures — § 13 Reforms in Coinage -*§ IL Criticism of 
Solon’s Refoims — ^ 15. After Life of Solon 

§ L Oylox had been supported in his attempt by his 
father-in-law, Theagenes of Megara; and the slaughter 
of Megarians in violation of the promise of Megacles 
enraged the despot and precipitated the stiuggle, which 
was in any case inevitable, for the possession of Salamis. 
The war which ensued^' (about 629 b c.) aggiavatecl the 
economic distress of the agiicultural poor, for it closed 
the maiiet of Megara to Attic oil The poor also now 
began to demand political rights , for the Thetes, including 
the small f aimers, weie excluded fiom the Ecclesia, and 
only the rich could hold office, 

§ 2 Matters were almost ripe for revolution, and it was 
absolutely necessary that some concession should be made 
by the ruling class. It has already been mentioned tbat 
there was as yet no wiitten code of law. The Thesmothetae 
decided cases according to customary and traditional foims 
known only to the Eapatiidae and jealously guarded by 
them The Thesmothetae had recoidod some of their 
decisions in writing, but it is doubtful whether these 
decisions were binding on succeeding holders of the office. 

^ See § 6 
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Jforeover tlie publication of decisions is a different thiog 
from tlie publication of laws. In any c'^se there existed 
as }et no semblance of a uniform legal procediue, and 
the common people wore at the meicy of the nobles. The 
concession now \^riing fiom the i tiling class was a codifi- 
cation of the law. in 621 no, Draco was appointed 
Thesmothetes with extiaordmaiy pow'eis to codify and 
publish the law. He used as his basis the written 
decisions of foinier Thesmotlietae, and save in one respect 
he seems not to ha\e attempted to make the lavr less 
stringent. Thus the laws of Dracon ’’ aie proveibial foi 
then seventy, hut the codification was a gieat gam to the 
pool, as it was no longer open to the wealthy to oppress 
them without restiamt. Moreover, Dracon at least 
mitigated the harshness of that part of the criminal law 
which deals with bloodshed , he was the first to draw 
distinctions between murder and different kinds of man- 
slaughter. This W’as the only part of his legislation which 
was not lepealed hy Solon (594 bo); thus the harshei 
poition of the code of Dracon did not last many years. 

§ o. About this time we first hear of the jury of fifty- 
one Ephetae, whose province was to jpronounce judgment 
m ceitain appointed spots upon various cases sent up to 
them from the courts of the king-archon and four tiihe- 
kings. Oases of the intentional murder of a fiee citizen, 
of poisoning, and of incendiarism, went up to the Areo- 
pagus, and did not concern the Ephetae. If the murder 
was accidental, or if it was the intentional murder of an 
alien, a stranger, or a slave, the Ephetae gave their verdict 
at the temple of Pallas at Phalerum. Certain cases of 
mvolnntary manslaughter, such as those ocouirmg in war 
or in athletic contests, as well as justifiable homicides, were 
decided upon at the temple of Apollo (the Delphinium). 
Even inanimate objects and animafs which had caused 
death were arraigned by the Ephetae m the Prytaneum. 
Finally, they held a court at Phreatto (part of the Peiiaeus) 
foi those who had committed manslaughtei wliile in exile 
and who were forbidden to set foot on Attic soil. In such 
cases the judges were on shore, the party accused was on 
board ship 
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§ 4. Some years ago tlieie was discovered in Egypt a 
papyrus MS. containing the greater part of a treatise on 
the Constitution of Athens (^Adrjvaiwv UoXcreta). This 
treatise was written by one Aristotle (who was probably 
not the philosopher of that name), somewhere about the 
year 330 n c. In many respects it supplements or other- 
wise modifies accepted theoiies about Athenian consti- 
tutional history. When the treatise was first discoveied, 
theie was a tendency among historians to take its state- 
ments as Gospel, but on closer study it was found to 
contradict, not only in minor points, but even as regards 
salient and important events, well-established contemporary 
authorities like Thucj^'dides. Hence its statements are now 
generally received with great caution, and only accepted 
as reliable when not actually at variance with other 
authorities. 

This treatise repiesents Draco as a political reformer as 
well as a codifier of the law , and it describes the details 
of the constitution which he is represented as having 
diawn up. 

Most histoiians are now of opinion that the treatise is 
misleading on this point; and they have returned to the 
old view that Dracon was simply the author or compilei of 
a written code of law. In 411 no. the statesman Thera- 
menes and his party were eager to set np a moderate polity 
— something between an oligarchy and the extieme de- 
mocracy which then existed at Athens — and in order to be 
able to point to a precedent for such a constitution, they 
invented one which they assigned to Dracon, and which 
they called ‘‘ the constitution of our fathers ’’ Their chief 
object was to biing forward a constitution which they could 
assign to a pre-Solonian leformer Simply to go back to 
Solon did not suit their purpose ; for Solon they vilified as 
the fiist of the demagbgues, and the founder of a democracy 
in which there was no room for privilege due to wealth or 
biith The author of the Constitution of Athens doubtless 
only reproduces this forgery of Theramenes, though by his 
time (330 bo.) it was probably thought to be really the 
work of Dracon 

§ 5. The chief featuies of this Draconian’^ constitution 
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wliicli Draco never drew up, were tte restoration of the 
Ecclesia, to wliieli every one who could furnish himself 
with a militai j outfit was admitted ; the cieation of a 
Council of Four Hundred, and a fiNed property- qualifica- 
tion for the Archonship and other offices. 

In this connexion we find the division of the population 
of Attica on the basis of income, to which reference was 
made in the last chapter, ascribed to Draco. It has alreadj^ 
been pointed our^' that this division dates from about 650 b.o. 
It was probably at first not a formal or official division at 
all The growth of tiade and commerce caused the claims 
of wealth as well as of mere birth to be more and more 
recognised, but it may not have been till the time of 
Diacon or even of Solon that the four property-classes 
were formally and officially established as the basis of 
pohtieal distinctions This therefore seems a fitting place 
to say what these classes were The highest class was 
that of JPentacosiomedimm (“ Five hundred measure men”) ; 
it comprised all whose income was of the annual value of 
as many measures (dry measure) of com and so many 
measures (liquid measure) of oil or wine as together made 
not less than 500 measures. The second class, the Hippeis 
(‘‘Knights”), consisted of those whose annual income 
represented in value not less than 300 but less than 500 
measures To the third class belonged all who possessed 
an annual income of the value of not less than 200 but less 
than 300 measuies This class was called the Zeugitae 
(“Teamsters”), 'i e men able to afford a yoke of oxen. 
The rest of the citizens (all whose annual income fell below 
the minimum required for the Zeugitae) were known as 
Thetes , they consisted of the smaller peasant proprietors 
(Greomon) and the lesser handicraftsmen (Demiurgi) 
They were not admitted to the ecclesia till the time of 
Solon, who also formally included them as one of tlie 
pioperty-classes 

The Archonship was open only to the first class; the 
second and third classes were eligible for minor offices, the 
Thetes for no office whatever. 

It should be carefully noted that though the above 

^ See p. ipi. 
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rating is expiessecrin terms of landed Trealth, those pos- 
sessing no land vreie not excluded , a measure of corn or 
oil was counted as equivalent to one diaclima, so that a 
landless man whose income was not less than 500 diachmae 
(£20 only, but money was very scarce) was included among 
the Pentacosiomedimni 

§ 6 The codification of the law bi ought no relief to the 
small farnieis and free labouiers; their distress was 
aggiavated, as we have seen, by the war with Megara, 
which still went on The island of Salamis was wiested 
from Athens , but home troubles had so impaiied the powder 
of the Athenians that they did not attempt to recover it 
until Solon, a Eupatrid and also a leading mei chant, 
denounced the cowardice of the people with such good 
lesults that not only was Salamis recovered, but Nisaea, 
the port of Megara, fell into the hands of the Athenians 
(610 B c ) About 596 b c., however, the Megarians lecap- 
tured both Salamis and Nisaea 

§ 7 The ill success of the Athenians was largely due to 
the mciease of dissension amongst the Eupatridae Those 
who were jealous of the great power of the family of the 
Alcmaeonidae, a power not likely to be diminished by the 
part it had played m suppressing Cylon’s attempt, found a 
handle against it in the sacrilege committed by Mega- 
cles on that occasion f Quairels between the nobles 
brought disaster to the state; and the people, always 
superstitious, saw lu these disasteis the diiect judgment 
of heaven upon the sacrilege The outcry against the 
Alcmaeonidae — ^^the Accursed,’’ as they were called — 
became so great that an appeal was made to Delphi ^ 
The oiacle ordered the expulsion of the Curse ”§ Solon 
induced the Alcmaeonidae to vsubmit to the decision of a 
special tribunal of thiee hundred membeis belonging to 
their own order. The result was that the entire house 
was banished, and the very bones of their dead were taken 

* Salamis was finally recoveied by Peisxstratus (Cb. XIV ) about 
570-565 B C, 

t See p 104 

J The Delphian priests had countenanced Cylon’s attempt — a 
possible reason foi their action towards his rivals at this juncture. 

§ dyos. 
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up and east beyond tbe bordeis (599 i?c ) It seems that 
they weie soon allowed to return, at least some of them; 
for the geneial of the Athenians in the Sacred Wai was 
Alcmaeon, and they were again powerful in Peisistratns* 
time 

§ 8 The popular mind was however so much disturbed, 
and religious excitement had reached such a pitch, that 
nothing could be done The Q-ieek was naturally emo- 
tional, and while he still believed in his gods his emotion 
took the shape of the most cowardly superstition So the 
Athenians believed heaven to he wroth with them beyond 
appeasement, and it was not until the government, on 
the suggestion of Solon, had called in the good offices 
of Epimenides of Crete, that they outgrew their terrors, 
and became lational again By his moial influence as one 
high in the favour of the gods, no less than by his material 
interference to quell fanaticism in any shape, he was able 
to lestore confidence, and returned to Ciete, eniiehed onl^’' 
with a branch of the sacred olive tiee, the reward foi 
which he asked 

§ 9 It was probably as a soit of expiation for past sms, 
as well as to show honour to the god, that Solon induced 
the Athenians about this time to join in the Sacied War> 
This was the commencement of a connection with Cleis- 
thenes of Sicyon which had momentous results for Athens 
The wai lasted ten years (595*586 e u ), and seived to 
keep the militaiy population of Athens engaged while 
Solon inaugurated Ins famous leforms 

Dracon had done nothing to remove the causes of social 
miseiy at Athens the laws of debt remained unaltered, 
and the fiee labourers still passed steadily into the condi- 
tion of serfs, or weie e'^en sold into slavery abroad; the 
small farms were all moitgaged The recent struggle over 

the Accursed,’’ and the ill success of the war with Megara, 
had induced violent feelings which might, at any moment, 
enable a new Cylon to assume the despotism. Solon’s 
warnings, as well as his previous conduct, pointed him out 
as the man to remedy the case, and m 594 no., he was 


^ Seep 87- 
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elected Archoiij ariS. formally entrusted with the economic 
reform of the state, 

§ 10. This reform was a drastic one, and so much 
immediate relief was felt in consequence of it that it was 
called the SeisacMheia ov shakmg-off of burdens,” All 
debts secured upon land were cancelled. By this measure 
the small landed proprietors got back their farms, and the 
mortgage-pillars were removed from the land. All debts 
secured on tbe person were likewise cancelled, and those who 
had become slaves for debt were restored to their liberty. 
This measure fieed the Hectemori and their families from 
serfdom ; serfdom into which they or their descendants 
could never again fall, for by a further measure it was 
declared illegal to secure a debt upon the pei&on of the 
boriower 

§ 11. On the expiration of his tenuie of oflEice, July 593, 
Solon received full authority to levise the constitution. 
He was a man peculiarly fitted for the task As a 
Eupatrid he was not likely to make the constitution 
ultra-democratic ; as a gieat mei chant, he would recognise 
the claims of wealth as well as those of birth. His aim 
se^s to have been to establish a moderate democracy by 
developing and giving form to that tendency to timociacy 
which showed itself in connection with the increase of 
commerce which marked the middle of the seventh 
century b c. 1 

The Constitution of Solon was as follows . — 

(«) The Draconian code was abolished entirely, excepting the law 
relating to homicide 

{h) The four tribes, with their divisions into tiittyes and naucraries, 
were retained, as also the nine Archons and other state- officers , hut 

(<?) All precedence due to birth was formally abolished Hence- 
forth, rank and oflSce deiiended upon propeity alone, the populace 
being classed according to the pi operty- classes lef erred to above as 
having been in existence since the middle of the seventh century. 
The Thetes weie dehmtely added as a fourth class. After this date 
there were no longer to be any Eupatridae. 

(d) The final censorship and revision of the entire state was stiE 
vested in the Council of the Areopagus but its deliberative functions 
were transferred to the new deliberative Council of 400 

(e) The Archons (who became life members of the Areopagus on 
the expiration of their teim of office) were now chosen without regard 
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to l^irtli Each of the four tribes elected ten candidates (but only 
from the First Class — the Pentucosiomedimni) , and fiom the fuity so 
nominated, nine were chosen hy lot, 

(/) A new deliberative council was established consisting* of 400 
memheis, 100 from each tribe, with the duty of sanctioning any 
measure before it was brought before the people m the Ecclesia 

[g) The three upper classes furnished the remaining state-officers,^ 
according to a fixed property- qualification , while 

(/i) The lowest class, the Thetes, received full recognition, as 
membeis of the Ecclesia, and also the right to serve as jurors m the 
law-courts 

(t) Any citizen was at liberty to institute a prosecution, even for 
offences which did not concern him personally 

The import of the last enactment was that the magis- 
trate was answeiahle to the citizens collectively and 
individually for his conduct during his year of office It 
gave to each citizen a real interest in criticising the 
actions of his offieeis, and thus acted as a most powerful 
check upon the latter, while it bred that disputatious 
spiiit which afterwards became the special feature m 
Athenian life The Solonian law-court was not identical 
with that of later times It was the JSeliaea ('HXtaca), a 
peimanent jury for the year, empannelled fiom all the 
citizens of good character and of thirty yeais of age and 
upwards. It served as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the Ecclesia and the Archons, and was there- 
fore essentially democratic One of its eailiest duties 
must have been to examine the accounts of magistrates at 
the end of their term of office. Its membeis were known 
as Seliastae (^HAtacrrat), and received no pay for then 
services 

^ These wore (1) the Tamiae {rayLiai), the ten custodians of the state 
treasures m the temple of Athene on the Acropolis (2) The Tdletae 
(TTcoX'jjraQ, ten commissioners who saw to the leasing of the public 
revenue-collections, mines, etc , and to the taxation of melxcs {pLiroiKOL, 
resident- aliens) (3) The Gola&tetae or Colagietae (/cwXa/cp^rat, or 

KiJXaypiraL), ten finance- officers, under whom the Prytaneis of the 
!Naucraries were subordinated This office was as old as the monarchy, 
and took its name from the /cwXa£, hams, onginally collected as con- 
tributions to the public sacrifices (4) The JSleven (ot 'ivdeKa), ten 
commissioners and a secretary, superintendents of the public prison, 
responsible for the execution of the death sentence oidered by any 
tribunal 
U O 
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§ 12. But the Soloniau reforms embraced every branch 
of govemment and law. Amongst other items of legisla- 
tion were : that whosoever remained neutral in a time of 
crrdcrLg should forfeit his rights as a citizen ; that none 
should own more than a certain quantity of land ; that no 
export of any food-article should be permitted, save olive 
oil ; that a son whose father had neglected to teach him a 
trade should be exempt from the duty of supporting him 
in old age ; that metics should have special advantages ; 
that any one who carried off an Olympic victory should 
receive a state-reward of 500 drachmae. Further, his 
legislation ordained a stiict code of family morals, defined 
clearly and sternly the privileges of women, children, 
oiphans, and heiresses; and allowed a childless man to 
devise his propeity entirely at his discretion. 

§ 13 Solon’s reforms in weights, measures, and coinage 
are of commeicial and pohtical though not of social im- 
portance The Aeginetan system had been adopted by 
Athens. But now the mteiests of Athens, mercantile and 
political alike, were no longer akin to those of Aegina or 
Megara. She had become connected with Ooiinth and 
with the Euboean towns. These cities used the Euboic 
system,^ and Solon now replaced the Aeginetan scale of 
weights, measures, and coinage by one nearly resembhng 
the Euboic. 

These laws were inscribed on revolving triangular pillars 
(kvp/3€ls^ amoves) and set up in the Agora. Then Solon 
exacted an oath that the State should well and truly 
observe them for ten years, and left the country. 

§ 14. Criticising his work, the author of the “Constitution 
of Athens” says that in three points it was democratic : (1) 
in abolishing the possibility of serfdom ; (2) in making the 
magistrates responsible to the people for their conduct in 
office ; (3) in giving to the veiy lowest class the freedom 
of the law-courts, and the right to come forward as prose- 
cutors in any case. Thucydides praises it because it was 
a judicious mixture of elements alike Oligarchic, f 
Aristocratic,:|: and Democratic § 

^ Ch. X , § 3. f le f the Areopagus 

f J ^ , the election of the Ar/>hons from the highest class only. 

§ I the extension of the powers of the Thetes, as just noticed. 
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Of course there were many still dissatisfied — the lieh at 
the loss of their money by the Seisachtlieia, the poor 
because they had not attained that re-division of land for 
which they had looked The extreme oligarchs and the 
extreme democrats weie alike disappointed, and even the 
reformer’s personal fiiends weie ill-pleased, for they had 
hoped to see him seize the ti/) minis and to share in the 
power so gained 

§ 15 It was to escape from so many complaints, to 
avoid compulsoiy concessions and to prosecute his mer- 
cantile business, that Solon withdrew from the city, 
and went to Cyprus and Egypt He is said in legend 
to have visited also Croesus, king of Lydia, at Sardis, 
but it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
story witli chronology He is known to have been at 
Athens in the year vhen Peisistratus first seized the 
tyimms (560 b.c.), and he pi ob ably died very soon after 
that event 

^ Croesus ascended the throne 560 B C , and his fall certainly did 
not occur before o 19 B c. (540 B C is the usual date) , hut the legend 
makes Solon meet Cxoesus '«hen alieady king, within ten yeais of his 
legislation, % e befoie 580 B c. 



OSAl^TER XIV* 

JSISTORY OF ATHENS HIE TYMANA^I 

§ 1 Daraasias — ^2 llie riain, Shore, and Mountain, — § 3 Foi&istratus’ 
Fust Tyiannj" — §4 Second Tyianny — ^5 Second Exile — 
§ 6 1 liird Ih laim} — § 7 His Buie — § S Minder of Hippaichus 
— §9 Hippias and the Alcmaeonidae — §10 Inteiference of 
Spaita -—§11 Expnlbion of the Peisi&tiatidae 

§ 1 In spite of the oath that Solon is said to have exacted 
fiom the Athenians, his constitution was early disturbed. 
No aichon could be elected in 590 b c on account of the 
Molent factions which prevailed, and the same thing 
happened four yeais later (586 b c ). In 582 bc one 
Damasias, chief Archon of the year, endeavoured to make 
himself tyiant Ho contuved to be continued in office 
during a second year (581 b c ), but when he ventured to 
retain his powers for yet a third yeai, he was expelled by 
the unanimous attack of all classes Next year (579 B c ) 
a board of ten archons was elected, five from the Eupatridae, 
three from the Agi’oeci (i e Geomoii), and two from the 
Demiurgi. This stiange i eversion to the old classes from 
the propel ty classes ot Solon, seems to show that “the old 
families being obliged to admit the lower orders to a share 
in the government, preferred to do f50 under the nomencla- 
ture of the old divisions.” The Soloman arrangment was 
reverted to, 578 B c 

§ 2. Nevertheless the discontent continued. Instead of 
a quarrel of rich against poor, there came the triple faction 
of the Men of the Shoie, the Plain, and the Mountain The 
Shoie, the moderate party, were led by Megacles, grandson 
of him who murdered the Cylonians , the Plain, or party 
of oligarchy and convervatism, weie led by Lycuigus and 

*** Ilapd\^ol, Hediets or UedLaKolf AidKpLOL 
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Miltiades; the Mountam, or paity ot extreme leform, 
supported Peisistratus, who played the role of demagogue,"^ 
and moreover numbeied amongst his suppoiters all the poor 
and leckless as well as those who feared an oligarchic 
restoration because themselves not of noble budh. The 
quarrel grew bitter, despite the warnings of Solon , and 
Peisistratus was readily believed when he pretended that 
his political 1 ivals were bent on taking his life His followers 
granted him a bodyguard f of fifty men, and by their help, 
m the year 560 b c , he made himself despot of Athens ? 

§ 3 L\ curgus and Megacles withdrew from notice ; 
Miltiades loft Attica. The Thracian tribe of the Dolonei 
in the Chersonese, harassed by their neighbours, sent to 
Delphi to inquire how they should defend themselves. They 
were bidden offei the chieftainship to him who first gave 
them shelter. This was Miltiades He succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself as a despot m the Chersonese, and thus laid 
the foundation of a long subsequent connection between 
that region and Attica With him 'went his half-brother 
Cimon, whose two sons Stesagoias and Miltiades II succes- 
sively held the ty'i annis there Of the second Miltiades we 
shall hear again in the time of Daiius, his son was the famous 
Cimon, the Athenian admiral § Peisistratus proved a gentle 
despot, whose aim was to encourage trade and agiicnituie 
that the lower classes might have the less leisure foi review- 
ing their position The upper classes were controlled by the 

* See p 76, note 
t Kopo}V7](p6pot, “ Cliib-heaiers ” 

f By descent be was of the royal house of Nestor at Pylus, expelled 
at the time of the Doiian invasion Of Ins eaily life nothing is known 
except that at some uncertain date, he distinguished himself m the 
war with Megara, mentioned on p 106, 110 

§ CypsELijs == (Mife) = Stesagoeas 

Miltiades I Cimon I 
(First despot of Clieisonese ) [ 

j 1 j 

Stesagoeas Miltiades II 

(Victor ot Maiatlion ) 

Cimon II 
(The Admiral ) 
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presence of the despot's bodyguard, now increased to the 
dimensions of a small standing army of mercenaries But 
the success of Peisistiatus was natuially the signal for recon- 
ciliation between Lyeuigus and Megacles who 3 oined m a 
successful eflfort to expel him (c 555 b c ) 

§ 4. Six years later (c 549 b o ) he returned He had 
probably withdrawn no further than across the Attic bolder, 
there to await an opportunity for another coup d'etat 
This arrived when Megacles quanelled with his late ally 
Lycurgus and invited Peisistratus to return. The story of 
the stratagem by which he made his entry unresisted into 
the city IS by Herodotus denominated mciedibly foolish , he 
equipped one Phye, a woman of exceptional stature and 
beauty, in the garb of Athene, and drove boldly into Athens 
with her at his side, while outiideis called upon the people 
to welcome him whom the goddess came in person to le^toie 
The tuck was entiiely successful, Peisistratus once more 
ccciipied the Acropolis, and according to his bond with 
Megacles, married the lattei's daughter 

There is no reason to doubt the truth of the story about 
Ph^e, and it proves two things, viz that the Athenians 
were still exceedingly superstitious, and that the supporters 
of Peisistratus were both numerous and ready. 

§ 5 The second tyranny of PoiSistratus lasted only six 
years Megacles quarrelled again with his ally on some 
point connected with his daughter, allied himself with the 
Paialii, published the tuck by which Peisistratus had been 
restored, and once again expelled the despot (543 B.c ), who 
first retired to the town of Bhaecelus, near the Thermaic 
Gulf, and then passed to the distiict of Mount Pangaeus in 
Thrace There he spent ten 3 ^eais in collecting men and 
money He then stationed himself at Eietiia in Euboea, 
where he bad the favour of the ruling oligarchy, the 
Hippobotae, and prepared to recover his throne by force. 
He had the support of Thebes and Naxos, while a marriage 
alliance with Aigos brought him the valuable aid of a 
thousand Argives. Landing at Maiathon he advanced to 

* So we learn from AtJien Pol It used to be inferred from 
Herodotus* account that tli^ vhole peiiod of exile was spent at 
Eretna 
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PallenOj whither the Athenians moveti to oppose him In 
the battle which followed Peisistratus vi on a decisive and all 
but bloodless victoiy, and so commenced his third tyumnis, 
destined to endure until his death (533-527 b c 

§ 6 On this thmd and last leturn Peisistratus took 
stronger measures for his security. He retained his 
Thracian, Haxian, and Argive meicenaries, contrived to 
disarm the commonalty ; took hostages of four hundred of 
the nobility ^ and sent into immediate and lasting banish- 
ment many of the upper classes and the entire house of the 
Alcmaeomdae To pay his troops and support himself he 
levied a tithe upon all pioperty in Attica , but he was not 
guilty of needless oppression, and indeed his whole bearing 
was rather that of a good citizen than of a despot He 
even maintained the Solonian forms of government, taking 
care, of couise, to fill up the archonship fiom members of 
his own house ; and it was at an ecclesia summoned in 
regular course that he stripped the people of their arms. 
At his court he entertained and encouraged all forms of 
literatuie, and he was accredited with having ordered the 
publication of the first complete edition of Homer In his 
foreign policy, he was consistently deferent to Sparta, and 
on the best of terms with the neighbouiing states, especially 
Argos, Thessaly, and Thrace He possessed property on the 
banks of the Strymon, which he may have received as a 
reward for services done in that quarter during his long 
second exile He followed the plan of the contemporary 
tyrants of Asiatic Greece, and cautiously felt his way towards 
winning the favour of the Persian hang ; and it was to 
further this view that he set up his son Hegesistratus as 
despot of Sigeum The encroachment of Athens in that 
quarter was displeasing to the Mitylenaeans, who offered 
forcible resistance, but without success. Soon after his 
restoration he restored Lygclamis, the expelled tyrant of 

* The only dates for Peisistratus* life which are certainly known 
are those of his accession and death, 560-527 B.c. The others 
must he arrived at by the help of various contradictory statements. 
Other dates of the three tyrannies are 560-555, 550-549, 539-527 
(Bmy), 560-555, 551-515, 535-527 (Kenyon, m Athen. Fol), 
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Naxos, and Lygdamis in his turn aided Polycrates to acquire 
and keep Samos. 

§ 7. With, these exceptions the reign of Peisistratus was 
a time of peace. He did all he could to encourage trade, 
commerce, and agriculture , it was not unusual with him to 
remit the tithe in cases of deserving farmers, or to provide 
them with seed for the new crops Such surplus funds as 
remained to him he expended in the erection of temples and 
other pubhc woiks, and m the aggrandisement of the 
national festivals From this oia dates the quadi'ennial 
magnificence of the Panathenaea with its games and torch- 
races, its procession of the Peplus^ and its prize of a simple 
amphora from the hands of some master artist, painted 
with scenes from the mythology of Athene and filled with 
Attic oil Now, too, the festivals of Dionybus grew m 
importance, and tragedy received its firsb impulse under 
Thespis, Peisistratus was still a tyrant because his power 
was ill-gotten, yet few could deny that it w^as well- 
used 

§ 8 Peisistratus left three legitimate sons, Hippias who 
succeeded him, besides Hipparchus and Thessalus, who were 
associated with Hippias The comparatively mild disposi- 
tion of this despot-house is pioved by the fact that the 
brotheis lived in harmony But the occasion for tyrcmms 
was gone the land was no longer torn by the disputes of 
iival factions, or oppressed by an oligarchy, the clays of 
Peisistiatus had seen the levelling of old distinctions, and 
the use of a new and unanimous feehng against despotism 
On the other hand the possession of power brought abuse 
wath it. Hippias rnurdeied Oimon, brothei of Miltiades, 
thi ice winner of the chariot-race at OJ^mpia, Hipparchus 
insulted the honoui of Harmodiu^, a young noble who had 
rejected the othei'’s advances The latter outrage was the 
cause of Hipparchus' fall. Harmodius, suppoited by his 
friend Aiistogeiton, organised a small band of conspirators 
Theyarianged to fall upon the despots while all Athens 
was assembled to take part in the aimed procession"^ of the 

^ But theie is evidence to show that at that tune the Athenians did 
not bear arms m the i^iocession Moreovei a tyrant would hardly 
allow the people to appeal in arms. 
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Paiiathenaea, hoj^ing to find at once a popular support 
sufficient to outweigh the strength of Hippias’ meicenaiies 
At the last moment, the two chief conspnators w^eie thundei- 
stiuck to see one of their number in confidential talk with 
Hippias Believing themselves betiayecl, they gave up the 
design of attacking Hippias, and lolled Hipparchus wffiom 
they happened to meet Harmodius was stiuck down in 
the act^ Aiistogeiton escaped for a few hours, only to be 
taken and killed by torture Hippias learnt the news with 
admii'ahle coolness befoie the populace as a body knew 
what had occurred, he had contiived to disaira them, and 
so the plot had efiected nothing but the death of the younger 
brother. 

§ 9. Its after-effects were greater. Hippias felt his 
insecurity and proceeded to use the tyrant’s artifices for his 
protection He robbed, exiled, or put to death at will ; he 
stiengthened his force of mercenaries and began, to fortify 
Munychia ; and witli foresight for what might still happen 
he drew closer Ins lelations with Amyntas, king of Macedon, 
and with the Aleuadae of Larissa in Thessaly, and followed 
up his father’s policy of conciliating Persia by conti acting 
a maiiiage alliance with the despot of Lampsacus, a high 
fa\ouiite at Susa For four yeais more he remained despot 
amid growing detestation (514-510 b c ). 

The tiiamph of Peisistratus had involved the exile of the 
Alcmaeonidae, though not on the old score of the Curse ” 
They w^ere too proud and too fond of power to submit to 
exile, and for years they had been silently working for their 
restoration. Sparta was the leading powder in Hellas , and 
although Sparta was on fiiendly terms with the Peisistra- 
tidae 111 spite of the alliance of the latter with Argos, she 
w^as notoriously piiest-led by the authoiity of Delphi. 
Accordingly the Alcmaeonidae set themselves to win the 
favour of the Delphic piiesthood In the yeai 548 bc the 
temple of Apollo was in great part destroyed by fire In 
consequence, there was thrown upon the market a arge 
contract for restoring the building This the Alcmaeonidae 
took up. The conti act required them to build tbe pronaos 
of limestone they used Paiian marble, and the favour of 
Delphi was assured It require<5 little now to bung it 
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about that, wheiaever Spartan Theors arrived to make 
inquiry of the oracle, the god’s reply was monotonously the 
same — Athens must be freed ” 

§ 10 Sparta was not anxious to inteifere. She was not 
desirous of becoming involved in the polities of Greece out- 
side the Isthmus; she had a good deal to do within the 
Isthmus^ particularly in regard to Argos ^ she had no par- 
ticular quarrel with the house of Peisistratus, except perhaps 
their alliance with Argos, and that house was armed to 
the teeth. On the other hand, the Alcmaeomdae were 
oligarchs, and there was a general belief that Sparta would 
uphold any oligaichy and discountenance any tyranm % ; t 
her interference might possibly add Attica to the list of 
her already numerous allies, most of all, there was no 
working the oracle at Delphi until the god’s mandate was 
fulfilled. So Spaita resolved to expel Hippias 

Meantime the Alcmaeomdae had already summoned up 
courage to seize the hill fort of Leipsydiium, on Parnes, and 
had been disastiously driven out by the all-powerful cavalry 
of Hipjiias (513 B.c.) So strong was the despot in this 
arm oi war that when at last (511 b c ), Anchemolms, or 
Anchemolus, the Spartan general landed his troops in Attica, 
he was completely foiled, and lost his own life at the hands 
of Oineas, a Thessahan mercenary captain of horse, who 
had recently brought 1000 troops to Hippias’ aid. 

§ 11. Sparta was nettled she had to revenge the death 
of a general Cleomenes led up a second and larger force, 
which defeatevl the Thessalians, and shut up Hippias within 
the Acropolis 

Within a few days the children of the Peisistratidae, whom 
they were endeavouring to send out of the country, fell into 
the hands of the Spartans; and with these as hostages, 
Cleomenes was able to biing Hippias to terms He agreed 
to withdraw from Attica within five days He retired to 
Sigeum on the Hellespont, where he began to intrigue for 
Persian support. Such of the tyrant’s partisans as had not 

* Aristotle lays consideiable stiess on this as a motive for Spartan 
interference, in the Atlien Pol 

t Sparta had just expelled Lygdamis from Naxos and established 
an oligarchy there 
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brouglit tliemsehes into too great prominence were allowed 
to remain unmolested The Athenian democracy was 
evei lenient and foi giving, ' says Aii&totle. Athens was 
handed over to its own people, or rather to the two factions 
which followed their rival nobles Cleisthenes and Isagoras 
(510 B c ). 



CHAPTER XT, 

HISTORY OF ATHFXS CLFISTHENFS. 

§ 1 IbJgoras and Cleistlienes — § 2 The Constitution of Cleifethenes. 
— § 3 Obtiaci^ni — § 4 Fuithci Intel ference of Spaita — § 5. 
Method of passing Laws. — § 6 The Louie — § 7 The Ecclesia 
— § 8 The Heliaca — § 9 The Audit — § 10 The Ai chons — 
§ 11 The Stiatcgi 

§ 1 IsAGORAS \\a& one of the Pejsistratid faction, and his 
object was to lestore the oligarchy in the hope of making 
himseh despot ultimately Oleisthenes was the son of that 
Megacles who maiiied Agaiiste, the daiightei of Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon He was therefoie an Alcmaeonid, and descended 
from a tyrant, and he might have been expected to aim at 
the ty'icmms foi himself, the rather as the Alcmaeomdae 
were now high in favour at Athens as the piime causeis of 
the fall of the Peisistratids There was not, however, fiee 
scope lor such dc'-igns while Isagoras was in the field , and 
to outbid bis iival, Cleisthenes stood forward as the champion 
of the democracy, just emancifDated and as yet without a 
leader So cordially was he supported that Isagoras found 
himsell: baffled ; he appealed again to Sparta, where he 
was on terms of guest-friendship with Cleomenes, basing 
Ins appeal on the fact that Cleisthenes was one of “ the 
Accuised.’’ He doubtless tiaded too on the Spaxtan dislike 
of democracy, and on the probability of Cleisthenes making 
himself despot by demagogic arts. Cleomenes enjoyed 
interfering The news of bis approrach was sufficient to 
secuie the retirement of Cleisthenes Thereupon Cleomenes 
banished seven hundi^ed of his partisans, and at Isagoras’ 
suggestion, proceeded to dissolve the Senate — the Solonian 
Constitution was at the time m force — and to set up an 
oligarchy of three hundiod wxth Isagoras at their head. 
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The Senate declined to disperse^ the populate, seeing whither 
matters were tenchng, rose in a body ^ Cleomenes and his 
tioops were shut np within the Acropolis together with their 
j)')oteges ^ and after a few horns’ siege, the Spartan king was 
glad to purchase his nnmolested departure by the surrender 
of his position, and of such Athenians as had sought his pro- 
tection These the victors at once put to death Isagoi as made 
his escape^ Cleisthenes returned stronger than ever (508 b c ) 

§ 2 He determined to render oligarchy and its consequent 
tyranny alike impossible for the future Oligarchy owed 
its strength to the ties of blood which fostered the ex- 
clusiveness of such great clans as the Alcmaeomdae, the 
Cypselidae, and the Pei^istratiJae Clanship is synonymous 
with cliquism, and cliquism is the gieatest obstacle to 
harmony m politics Such, however, was the basis of society 
la Athens, where the clans dominated the four Ionic tribes, 
which had been I’etained by Solon as a political power 
Cleisthenes swept away their political importance at a blow 
Henceforth tlieie weie to be ten tribes; and for political 
purposes theie weie no longer genfes but clcynes^ t e small 
local divisions embracing all those who occupied as it were 
a certain paiish. The numbei of the denies seems at first 
to have been ten to a tribe, this would make 100 in all , 
m later times there weie 174 Each tribe comprised a 
ceitam number of such demes, which weie aiianged in 
three groups called Tiittyes The fiist tiittys embraced 
only Coast demes where the Parab were the leading paity , 
the second was made up of Plain -land demes of the 
Pediaeans ; the last trittys was of Mountain demes 

Thus the three parties (Diacm, Paralii, Pedieis) were 
fused together, by being scattered equally amongst all the 
tribes ; no tribe could boast of any tradition of policy or of 
blood The demes were named after some traditional 
founder, if he could be discoveied, or in default after their 
respective localities , and a citizen was in future known in 

* Thus 1 tube ==3 tnttyes (^<3 1 portion each of the Shore^Idam, 
and Mountain) = 10 demes. As 10 is not a multiple of 3, the demes 
must have been distiibuted unequally among the tnttyes- in a 
tube the tntt ys of the Shore might comprise 4 demes , that of the 
plain, 3 , that of the Mountain, 3. 
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all public mattefs as a demesman (SrjiJiOTris) of such-and- 
such a deme, not as before, as the son of such-and-such a 
father. The latter title, that of the old ge7is system , re- 
mained only for religious duties The names of the ten 
tribes were taken from those of ten heroes named by the 
Delphic oracle ^ 

Thus the trittys received a new meaning, and the nau- 
crary disappeared, t the duties of the old Prytans of the 
Naucraries being now discharged by Demarchs {Si^juapxoi)- 
Moreover, whereas the old gentile system had rendered the 
admission of aliens to the franchise a process very difidcult 
and disagreeable, Cleisthenes was now enabled to enrol as 
demesmen (and citizens) a large number of metics, 

non-resident aliens, and even emancipated slaves. The re- 
ceptivity of Athenian political society was again demon- 
strated by this procedure, which furnished the Democracy 
with new supporters, and the state at large with new 
blood. 

On the basis of this new iribe-divi«iion the Senate 
(/3ov\i]) was now enlarged to the number of 500, fifty 
being chosen from each tribe 

There was no inteiference with the ar chons and their 
respective provinces , but the Strategi {a-TparrjyoL)^ which 
had under Solon’s Constitution been only an extraordinary 
magistracy, were henceforth a permanent board of ten, one 
from each tribe They were elected by the people in the 
Ecclesia, and the same method was adopted in appointing 
the archons, the Solonian system being in this point 
altered 

§ 3. It remains to mention the famous institution of 
Ostracism, a process intended to remove from the state any 
member whose presence was for the time undesirable. 
Cleisthenes was led to propose this device through the evils 
which Athens had already suffered from factions and their 
leaders. It was this party spirit which had led to the 

* Cecrops, Eieclitheus, Pandion, Aegeus, Leon, Acamas, Oenens, 
Hippothoon, Aias (of Salamis), Antiocbus 

f Or perhaps only existed for the purpose of supplying ships for 
the state At any rate it disappeared after Themistocles’ reform 
of the navy, b O 482. 
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tyraBny of the Peisistratidae, and had s\own itself but 
recently in the disputes between Oleisthenes and Isagoras. 
The new tribes had effectually broken up the factions, and 
it now remained to make their leaders equally harmless 
The remedy which was devised sent a citizen into honourable 
banishment for a period of ten years Neither his property 
nor his civic rights were touched, and at the expiration of 
his term of exile, and usually long before, the citizen returned 
to take part in public affairs now that his presence was no 
longer the cause of tumult Oleisthenes enacted that if a 
crisis rendered such action necessaiy, the Pry tans of the 
Council might put the question whether any citizen ought 
to be sent into exile. If the people decided in the affirma 
tive, a day was fixed for the Ecclesia to % ote for the expulsion 
of any citizen whom they might consider dangerous. It 6000 
oyster-shells (oorpa/ca) were cast against one person, he 
was sent from the city. 

§ 4, Though the Constitution was now earned it was by 
no means out of danger. Cleomenes of Spaita w^as still 
smarting from his forced retnement in 508 B c Other 
enemies threatened from the North In his pievious expe- 
dition, Cleomenes had advised the people of Plataea, though 
a Boeotian town, to enrol themselves as allies of Athens 
His expectation that such an act would bung Athens into 
conflict with Thebes was speedily fulfilled The Thebans 
made an alliance with the Chalcidians of Euboea, and con- 
certed measures with Sparta for a combined attack on the 
common foe Cleomenes marched as far as the plain of 
Eleusis before he ventured to tell the members of the 
Spartan alliance that he was going to set up his friend 
Isagoras as Tyrant Demaratus opposed such a proceeding, 
and found himself backed by a majority of the allies. The 
Corinthians were especially bitter, and in the end the 
Peloponnesian forces disbanded leaving the Athenians un- 
molested Meanwhile the Boeotians and Euboeans had 
been raiding the northern parts of Attica Hurrying 
northwards, the Athenians managed to crush the enemy 
while separated. They first routed the Boeotians, then 
crossed the Eurlpus and vanquished the Chalcidians. 
Chalcis itself fell into their haads. They expelled the 
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luling oligatoliy1:>f the Hippobotae, confiscated tbeir lands 
and Gstablisbed thereon oleiuchies of 4000 Athenian 
families. 

Though beaten, the Thebans were in no mood to discon- 
tinue the struggle They found that the people of Aegina 
^'ere sufficiently actuated by commercial jealousy towaids 
Athens to side with them The Aeginetans accordingly 
began to ravage the coast of Attica by means of their 
poweiful fleet 

Cleomenes also was unwilling to relinquish his purpose 
He lemembeied that Hippias was eager to secure his re- 
establishment, and invited him to proceed to Sparta where 
a congress of the allies was being held to determine on the 
course of action Ho combined policy could be agieed 
upon, for the Corinthians were as obstinate as they had 
preiiously been, and the zemamder of the allies showed no 
enthusiasm to become the champions of tyranny Hippias 
returned to Sigeiim, where he endeavoured to cultivate the 
friendship of the Peisians, an attempt in which he was 
fairly successful 

§ 5 The Athenian Democracy may b^ said to date from 
the leforms of Cleisthenes Time bi ought with it various 
modifications of detail (especially in the ]ury-&y&tem), but in 
the mam it continued the same 

The Law of Athens remained pimiaiily that of Solon^s 
clay tins was accepted as the theoretical basis, and no 
alteiation was allowed wnthout eveiy safeguard of cere- 
monial and publicity In the time of Demostbenes the 
jjrocedure was as folloivs any one wishing to alter the 
existing law in any way, must first state his views in the 
first regular Ecclesia of the year If the people approved, in 
the third regular assembly a special commission {yoixod^rai) 
was appointed to consider it, and at the same time five 
advocates (ctvvSckoi) were named to act as a counsel for the 
defence on behalf of the existing law The Homothetae 
weie elected by lot from the Heliasts, to a number decided 
by the people as befitting the impoitance of the case ; and 
they were bound by special oaths to act as they best could 
for the state's good The Thesmothetae acted as presi- 
dents of the court. If they approved the proposed change, 
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the law was at once amended ; if not, no alteration was 
made. 

To provide against possible in(3onsistencies which might 
arise from frequent amendments, the six junior archons, the 
Thesmothetae, were bound, on pain of foifeitmg their right 
to a seat m the Ai’eopagus, to revise the entire body of law 
once a year and see that it was uniform Such was the 
process by which law proper (yofiog) was made. 

Side by side with the law stood the resolutions {ij/7}ij>L(r/jara) 
of the Ecclesia. These were valid only for a limited time, 
usually a year. They must pass through two stages . first 
they must obtain the approval of the senate at 

which stage they were called Trpo/Bovkev/jLara ; secondly, they 
were submitted to the people in the Ecclesia. When a 
irpojBovX^vixa was approved by the people it became a 

ipi^(j>LcrpLa 

§ 6 The 500 members of the senate (/SorXerrat) were 
chosen annually by lot, 50 from each tribe, and took a 
solemn oath to perform their duty faithfully and well. The 
year was divided into 10 periods (rn-pvTavecat) of 36 or 35 
days each,"^ and for each period the 50 senators of a 
particular tube were leaders of the house {TrpvraveveLv), the 
order of service of each tube being decided by lot These 
constituted the Prytans (Trpvrdv^ii) for the time being they 
dined at the public expense m the Tholosor Prytaneum, and 
in their hands weie vested for the time the functions of our 

Government bench They assembled the Senate daily 
for business, drew up and published the “ orders of the day,’' 
^ 0 . the programme of business, convened the Ecclesia, heard 
heralds and embassies, and received all state-despatches. 
Of their number was elected daily a president (cTricrrarri;?), 
who was for twenty-four hours keeper of the keys of the 
treasury and of the pubhc seal, and was not allowed to 
leave the Tholos for that period 

When a meeting of the Senate or an Ecclesia was 
summoned, the President of the Prytans for the time being 
appointed by lot out of the other nme tribes nine Proedri 
(TTpdeSpot), one of whom received the title of President of the 
Proedri. These nine oflScers were commissioned to maintain 
* In all, a lunar year of 354 days 
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order in the assembly,^ to make proclamation of the 
business to be done according to a programme handed to 
them by the President of the Prytans, and to take the 
votes. 

Any one wishing to introduce a motion of his own (a 
“Private Bill”), had to apply to the President of the 
Piytans for permission to do so, and proceeded to obtain a 
Trpo^ovXevfxa To the Senate, too, belonged the right to 
approve the names of those elected for the office of senators 
in the succeeding year, to nominate to the people ceitam 
candidates, especially for military posts, and to examine and 
approve the names of the newly-elected Archons t In 
finance, they were keepers of the treasury, and had special 
superintendence of all matters connected with the main- 
tenance of the army and the fleet, the docks, etc., according 
to the orders of the people m the Ecclesia They had a 
general control over all public buildings, could send for trial 
any one whose conduct seemed equivocal, and inflict a fine 
of 500 drachmas. This was the limit of their judicial 
powers in later times, but in the time of Cleisthenes they 
possessed and exercised a summary jurisdiction which 
allowed them to imprison, fine, or put to death without 
warrant or trial. Afterwards they passed on all the more 
serious cases to the Heliasts or the Ecclesia The Senate 
was sometimes entrusted by the Ecclesia with summary 
power in dealing with cases which were outside its usual 
jurisdiction 

§ 7 But the ultimate sovereign in Athens was the Ecclesia, 
the assembly of all duly quahfied citizens above the age of 
twenty-one years. It met in the Agora originally, and at a 
later date on the hill called the Pnyx, where was a large 
space artificially levelled for its accommodation, with a 
raised platform of stone at one end, the Bema (/S-JJ/Aa), upon 
which speakers stood to address the people. The reform of 

* This, at least, was the custom in the time of Demosthenes, but 
it seems that during the fifth century the Prytans themselves acted 
as presidents in the Boule and the Ecclesia. 

t The technical term for such examination was doKipaala^ and its 
object was to exclude peisons of disreputable character or manifest 
incapacity ^ 
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Oleisthenes introducing numbers of previously disqualified 
persons to a share in its privileges, folloiving on the 
Solonian admission of the Thetes to the Ecclesia, made the 
assembly one of unwieldy size, A normal meeting was 
between 6000 and 7000, at extraordinary times it might 
rise to 10,000 Fines were imposed by Oleisthenes on 
such as absented themselves, a rule which was subse- 
quently done away with when payment for attendance was 
instituted. 

Originally the Ecclesia was convened normally only once in 
each Prytany, i e , ten times in the year, apart from special 
and extraorinary meetings which occurx'ed as often as 
occasion required Later, there were regularly four normal 
meetings in each Prytany. 

The Ecclesia was convoked by a herald instructed by the 
Proedri on the authority of the President of the Pi y tans 
Subsequently the Strategi acqumed the right to convene it 
on occasion 

The Proedii and their President stated the purpose for 
which the particular assembly was convoked, after a 
solemn prayer for heaven’s favour on the people Any one 
was then invited to address the meeting from the Bema. 
When the discussion was ended (it might be prorogued to 
the following day if sunset came before the question was 
settled, or if evil omens interfered), the President of the 
Proedri asked all who supported the motion to hold up their 
hands, and thereafter all who opposed it The Proedri 
decided whether “Ayes” or “Noes” had it, and it was 
illegal to demand a second division on the same motion. 
This voting by show of hands was known as x^ipoTovia, Only 
in the case of motions dealing with personal matters (e g. 
ostracism) was the ballot employed, in order that it might 
not be known how any man had voted The practice of 
public speaking encouraged rhetoric, and the critical taste 
of the Athenians led to the study of that art, which was 
first developed in the cities of Sicily (467-405 b c.) There 
grew up a class of men of tried power as orators, who made 
a profession of haranguing the Ecclesia (p'^ropcs), and 
developed into that much-mahgned institution the dema- 
gogue, the favourite leader of a popular faction. 
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In the Ecclesia were filled up all the elective offices of 
the state^ including the nine archonships ‘ and the posts 
of Strategic here was discussed every TvpojSovXevixa of the 
Senate, and here it was sanctioned or rejected , here began 
all amendments to the law of the constitution , here war was 
declared or peace made , here m fine was publicly sifted 
and adjudged every question of legislation, of policy, of 
finance, or of the military and civil service. The Ecclesia 
was omnipotent it appointed, and approved or punished, 
all magistrates, it regulated the policy upon which they 
were to act, and furnished or withheld supplies There was 
nothing in which the Assembly had no hand save only 
the power of life and death which rested still with the 
Areopagus 

ISTeveitheless its power was checked in a variety of ways 
It had, as has been shown, only a veiy small part in the 
creation of law ( 1 / 0 / 109 ), and even its power of passing 
\pr}<^i(Tixara was considerably limited by the proviso that 
any motion sent to the Ecclesia from the /JovXtJ might be 
arrested for the time, if any one should offer on oath to 
prosecute its proposer for unconstitutional procedure t 

§ 8 In judicial matters, excepting the special cases which 
went before the archons and the Areopagus, the Ecclesia was 
supreme m the person of those 6000 of its senior members 
(over thirty years of age) who formed the Heliaea t It 
was not until a later time that the famous Dicastones of 
Penclean Athens came into being, and the system of paying 
those who acted as jurors {SiKacrraC) Eor the present the 
people formed a high couit for the trial of all cases in which 
the state at large was a party, such as those involving 
charges of not, treason, and misappropriation of public 
moneys 

§ 9. This last right was involved in that of publicly 

From the time of Cleistheneb* legislation to 487 b c Aftei this 
year they were appointed by lot from 100 (or 500) candidates electc^l 
by the ten tribes At some later penocl the process of lot was 
adopted also in the prehminaiy selection by the tribes. 

f Such an impeachment was known as a vapavSixtap^ 

ypd<p€creaL being the teclinigal teim for ‘‘to impeach'^ 
t See p. 113. 
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auditing the entire conduct of evoiy niagistiate m the state, 
which had been first instituted by Solon and now developed 
into the most complete system of popular control. At &ie 
expiry of each Piytany tho.s 0 magistrates who had to deal 
with the public moneys sent in their accounts for audit by 
a boaid of ton hiogistae (Xoyi<rrat) chosen by lot from the 
senators, at the close of thoir year of olfice all magistiates 
alike appeared bofoie a second board of ten Euthyni 
(nldurot) chosen in like manner one from each tube, and 
assisted by two hundred assessors This audit Uvewa) 
must take place witLin tlurty days of the close of the year, 
and until it was over the poison and the piopoity of the 
magistrate wore alike in bond to the state. Should no 
fault bo found and no accuser appear, the m.igistrate was 
hononiably acqinted, should he bo less fortunate, he was 
suuinioned before a coiut of justice in the ordinaiy course 
and comjiclled to plead like any othrn- defendant 

§ 10. 'I’ho heads of the executive weio the nine Archons 
and the ten Htratcgi j subordinate to whom weie a host of 
minor boaids or singh* onicials, 

'fhe Arcbon Mponymus liad the ca.rc of most of the great 
state Ic'Stivals, ami in pai tieular those in honoui of Dionysus 
at which appi'aiH'd the great 'I'lagic .ind Comic di.imas llo 
took cogni.s.inco of CMT-ything imolving the security of the 
young, women, orjdiiuis, Ikmiossos, lunacy, the duties of 
guaiduuis. lie was as it weie I ho state guardian of all 
who had none otlu'v 

The King Archon conirolh'd the Ebaisinian Mysteries 
and eertuin minor religious matters, the Lampadediomia or 
“ T<r.'(‘h-ia('i‘,” tlu' Lenaea, and the ordinary riiual of the 
state. In eonsiajuenee ho took eognisnneo of all chargc.s of 
imiHi'ty, and with the four irdx'-knigs as has accessors hedo- 
eided whether ea.ses <jf blood.shed were inionlionnl or other- 
w’i.so, and sent tliem up to the proper court for judgiuont.* 

The Archon 1 ’olemai elms was eomniander-m-chief of the 
aimy down to 1H7 and hail a general superiiiteiKlimco 
of any matters conn ei-ted with war, ilown to the peiforinance 
of omtain rights to thedivinitiesof battle, llo was further the 
judge in all civil cases involving the por.sons of motics and 

p. 107.* 
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aliens, to whom he stood in the same i^elation as did the 
Aichon Eponymus to the genuine citizens 

To the SIX junior Archons (^ecr/xo^eVai) were referred 
all cases of law in'volving the public magistrates and the 
state , and it was for Lhem to send such cases for judgment 
to the proper court duly furnished with counsel. To them, 
too, came the great mass of civil cases between one citizen 
and another, excepting such as were assigned to the three 
superior archons. 

§ 11 The ten Strategi, at first one from each tribe, had 
command each of such part of the state forces as was raised 
from his particular tribe, the whole ten being under the 
general control of the Aichon Polemaichus ^ The Strategi 
were the only magistrates whose election was never entrusted 
to the lot, for their duties, involving directly the safety of 
the entire state, demanded men of tiied experience and 
fidelity Subordinate to them were Taxiarchs to command 
the infantry, and Phylai’chs or Hipparchs to command the 
cavalry In later times, when the aichonship was committed 
to the chance of the lot (487 bo), the Stiategx giew in 
importance and authority as the repiesentatives of the 
worth and wisdom ot the state, aaid giadually usurped 
many of the prerogatives which had belonged to the archons 
and other officers 

Of Cleislhenes himself we hear nothing trustwoithy after 
the completion of his Reforms, he is lost sight of in the 
Republic which he created, and which developed upon the 
lines laid down by Oleisthenes and Solon, until its zenith 
was reached about the year 460 b c. About that year the 
Areopagus, which still remained to repie.sont the old 
aiistociacy of worth and blood combined, the most con- 
servative element in the state, was finally sti'i^^pf^^d of 
authoiity 

^ This was the case down to the jx'.ii 487 B C Aftox^\a^dK tlio 
Polemaich ceased to ha\e anything to do w'lth military oi^rutionH. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

THE lONlQ BE VOLT 

§ 1 The I'ersian Empne xindci Dai ms. — § 2 Attitude towards 
Gieccc— § 3 The Scythian Bxi)odition —§ 4 Histiacus — §5 
Affaus o£ Oyieno — § 6 Attack of Aiistagoras on JiTaxos — § 7 
The Ionic Re\olt — § 8 Anstagoias in Euiopc. — § 9 Pi ogress of 
the lievolt.-~§ 10 Battle of Lade 

§ 1. The death of Goinates and the accession of Darius 
occurred 521 bo., but for five years the new monarch was 
engaged in provouting, crushing, and puiirsliing revolts in 
all parhs of the Empire Naturally in an empire so 
extensive, so recently formed, and composed of subject- 
nations so diverse, there was a constant tendency to disrup- 
tion, Cyrus had been too busy with further conquests to 
pay much attention to tlie organisation of his dominions, 
tinder luin, the go\ernorsof the vaiums provinces had been 
little short of independent sovereigns, and the long absence 
oi (Jainbysos in Egypt had only increased their feelings of 
iii<lepou<lonco. Finally the religious revolt of the Magi, and 
the consequent troubles, bcome<l to oflbr an oiqiortiimty to 
ambitious governors or discontented peoples, Darius was 
able to amort his power in all quarters ; hut it is as well to 
notice hero the inherent defects of most Oriental doKspotisms 
and of the Persian Empire in particular. 

Darius was aware of these defects, and utonco sot himself 
to minimise them hy a now organisation. The 15mpiro''was 
divided into a number of Eainqncs^ und(m the direct control 
of a or governor, appointed hy the king. If the 

Batrapy was an armed province, its garrison was placed 
under tlio command of a military-govornor (also appointed 

* The number is uncertain, there were moio than twenty. 
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by the king), who depended upon the Satrap for the 
maintenance of his forces, but was responsible only to the 
king. A thii’d officer called the Secretary was also a royal 
nominee, his special duty being to keep the king informed 
of every action of the civil and military authorities. The 
whole resulted in an elaborate system of espionage which 
rendered united action of the three officials almost impossible , 
and the dangers wffiich arise from the presence of large 
armed forces at great distances from the capital weie met 
by the building of royal roads to connect every part of the 
Empire with Susa, the capital. These roads were provided 
with posting-houses, and a permanent service of mounted 
messengers relieving one another by regular stages A 
fixed tribute, partly in specie, partly in kind, was laid upon 
each Satrapy, to levy which was one of the chief duties of 
the Satrap The result was general extortion for the benefit 
of the officials, despite occasional examples of wholesome 
justice from the throne Eor his efforts at reconstruction, 
Darius won the name of the Huckster,’’ just as Cambyses 
received that of the Soldier,” and Cyrus that of the 
Father.” 

§ 2 This sobriquet implied the reproach of unwailike 
character, for the passion for conquest was not yet exhausted 
in the Persians There only remained one new field for 
aggression, namely Europe , and hither Darius turned Ins 
attention when his work of organisation was completed. The 
Greek cities of the Asiatic coast had giadually passed under 
his control, for in each a despot had made himself master, and 
purchased the Great king’s support, by a submission which 
only inconvenienced the populace who found the tribute 
without affecting the despot himself From Ionia to the 
islands was but a step, and they wore rapidly annexed 
Somewhere about the year 515 b c Darius is said to have 
despatched his Gieek physician Domoccdos, with a number 
of Persian assessors, upon a voyage of survey round the 
coast of Hellas to the southern shores of Italy ; but there 
Democedes deseited and returned to his home at Groton. 
Greece, however, was the object of Darius’ ambition, and 

* The Greek rendering the Persian word is &yyapos* 
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Greece was assailable only by land for tbe Persians, bavmg 
no navy of their own, could command only the vessels of the 
Phoenicians and Asiatic Gxeeks, and the latter would hegii- 
tate to act against their European brethren, while single- 
handed the Phoenician navy was inadequate The only 
comse therefore was to cross the Hellespont, and mai'ch 
overland tlirough Thiace, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; 
countries peopled by somi-baibarous tribes whoso valour and 
numbers woie such that Heiodotus declared them stiong 
enough, if united, to hold their own against any power. 
Beyond the Tstor (Damihe) lay the Scythians who had once 
harried Asia (p. 16) D<u*iuh determined fiist to invade 
Scythia,, and tluis to avenge the bygone devastation of 
A&ia. 

<^3 In 512 BC. a vast army was thrown aci’oss the 
Hellespont by a bridge of boats, and invaded Thrace. The 
resishinco of tlio natives weie easily overcome, and a fleet 
of two hundred vessels contributed by the Asiatic Greeks 
sailed along the westmnx shore of the Euxine, and so up the 
Ister (Danffhe), wlioro it aflected a junction with the land 
army, which at cTosscd into Scytlna (South Russia) 
For two mouths Darius followed a people who declined to 
give batih\ and wore satisfied to retreat into their treeless 
st(‘ppcs. Nothing is known of the line of his xnai'ch, or 
liow ho contrived to piovision his aimy lu a desolate region 
purposidy math’s more dt\solate by it-s inhabitants The 
Fouitk Ik)ok of Herodotus contiiins an account of the 
cxp<Hhiu)n, but gives us no satisfactory details Wc only 
know thn,t Darius at last gave up tlio pursuit and returned, 
not without great risk and a certain amount of loss, to the 
spt)t wliera h<^ }uu\ hdt Ins ileot. Ho found the bridge still 
intact., and, leaving Mogaba/ats with a large force in Thrace 
to push wH‘stwanland optui the I'oad into Nox'thern Greece, 
Iu» retnriHHl to Husa. lb’s had gained the credit of having 
poiudraied whoio no Porsinn over wont before or after, and 
of returning in safety ; and he so far sueceoded m his aims 
that the Keythians gave him no trouble in his further 
movomonts. 

§ 4. During the prolonged absence of Danas and las 
aiTOy in Bcythia tnero had a momentous debate 
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amongst tlie GreelsT captains of the fleet in theTster Upon 
that fleet, and the bridge of boats which it formed, depended 
the safety alike of the army and its monarch; for if it 
deserted its post the Persians would find themselves cut oif 
in a hostile and barren country without the possibility of 
retieat Miltiades, the Athenian, who had made himself 
despot of the Thracian Chersonese, and had subsequently 
joined the expedition like his fellow-despots of Ionia, pointed 
this out to the fleet. By the destruction of Darius, he said, 
the Asiatic Greeks would recover their independence ; and 
he therefore urged them to destroy the budge and sail 
home But the fleet belonged to despots, not to free Greeks, 
and the despots depended upon Persian snppoit for their 
position Led by Histiaeus, despot of Miletus, they declmed 
to enteitain Miltiades’ suggestion, the bridge was main- 
tained and Darius saved Histiaeus’ conduct made him a 
prime favoniite with the king, who gave him permission to 
establish a colony on the Stryraon, at Myicmus Ilcie his 
assumption of independence lOused the alaiinof Megabazns, 
who induced the king to summon him to Susa, and retain 
him in a soit of honourable custody From Histiaeus’ le- 
sentment of this confinement arose the gicat Ionic Revolt 
§ 5 It was somewhere about this time (512 bo.) that 
Aryandes, satiap of Egypt, sent a largo Persian and 
Egyptian army against Baica. Arcesilaus III , aided by 
his mother, Pheretime, had ovei thrown the democracy at 
Cyrene’^ with great ciuelty, for which his subsequeut 
assassination at Barca was an act of political \eagG<ince 

The foundation of this city has been alicady mentioned It 
was ruled h-y a succession of raonaichs, named alteinaicly Battiis 
and Aicesilaus Its time of gieatest inospeuty was duiing the leign 
of Baitus II (c 675-550), who induced many Greeks fiom Euiope to 
settle there The attack of Apries and its lesulb has been given m 
p 9 In the reign of Aicesilaus II (e 550-510) oocuned tlu founda- 
tion of Barca by discontented raembcis of the royal family, TTu^sc 
latter induced the native tubes to levolt, and Arcesilaus was dcfeatcrl 
with the loss of 7000 citii^eas IIis successor, Battus IJl , the 
Lame, found the state so distiacted that he vas obliged to aut.lior- 
ise Benionax of Mantinea to amend the constitution Jfc did so 
in a demociatic direction The king continued to act as priest* 
but all political powei passed to the people lie was followed on the 
throne by Aicesilaus III 
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Phoretime invoked tlie vengeance of ^ the Persians, and 
Aryandes iindeitook to support her prayer on the pre- 
tence that the dead man had made quiet submission to 
Oambyses Barca was taken by ti’eacliery, and its people 
tieated with such horrible cruelty by Pheietime, that her 
death, which followed soon after, was regarded as a divine 
Judgment. 

§ 6* Mcgabazus, with 80,000 men, had no difficulty in 
taking Perinthus and other Greek cities on the noithern 
coast of the Aegean, and reducing all Thrace. He next 
dealt with Amyntas, king of Macedonia, who at first 
attempted lesistanco and assassinated the envoys, but 
sid)scquently hushed up his treacheiy by unconditional 
submission. Towaids the close of 502 b c. the Persians 
were masters of the entii o coast of the Aegean as far as 
the Peiious an<I the pass of 'Jempc, while the capture of 
Imbios ami I.oinnos by Otanes, and the expatriation of 
the jxqnilation (Tm'soiios), left thorn in possession of all 
the Aiclupehigo (is far as the Cyclades. 

The w^oisi eiumnes of the Croiks woxe themselves Naxos 
was llu' heading isla-nd of tho Cyclades, famous for its 
fertility and wealth, and for the skill of its statuaries, but 
so sitfrenng fioin th<' customary factions as to appear an 
(*a,sy prey to lorcign attack. Accordingly Arista-goras, who 
had taken the place of Ins father in-law, Histuieus, as 
despot of Mihdus, albeit himself a, Gioek, conceived the 
uh>a of winning tresli favour from PtTsia by tho reduction 
of this island. Darius regai<lo<l the scheme with approval, 
ami ordonnl his biothcr Arlaphernes, satrap of JLydia, to 
support Aristagoras, a il(H>tt of two hundred vessels was 
raisiMl from tho Ionic cities, and Mogabaies, a nephew of 
Darius, was nanuHl Joint <*ommandcw with Aristagoras. 
Kortunaicly for the Naxiaiis, tbo two commanders quarrelled 
about a (|uestion of dlsciphn<>, and tho JWsian, to revenge 
himself for an insulting speech of bis colleague, warned 
the Naxians of thiur danger. Tho result was tho complete 
failure <if (»xp(sHiion 

§ 7. Huch a faihin^ meant ruin to Aristagoras * he deter- 
mined to antkiipate disgrace by revolt, liistiaeus, weary 
of detention at Busa, and hopi^ng to secure his own freedom 
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by the revolt of his countrymen, urged upon Aristagoras the 
same step Miletus was by far the most powerful of the 
Asiatic Greek cities, and Aristagoras could count upon ex- 
tensive support amongst neighbouring cities if he offered to 
expel the Medizing despots, and restore democracy and in- 
dependence , for the rapid advance of the Persians in Europe 
and the Islands, and the cruel treatment of Barca, Perinthus 
and Byzantium, combined with the universal passion for 
autonomy to alarm the entire Hellenic world. In a secret 
council of the Milesian nobles, Aristagoras propounded his 
design* he offered to lesign his tyraotms^ and called upon 
the Milesians in return to revolt. The opposition of the 
Logographer Hecataeus, who advised them either to reject 
the idea entirely, or at any rate to wait until they could 
collect an efficient navy, was overruled, and at the close of 
501 B G Miletus led the Ionic Kevolt by seizing the persons 
of all despots who chanced to be on board the fleet just 
returned from Naxos, declaring herself a democracy, and 
investing Aristagoras with the normal powers of a republican 
general. The revolt was, in fact, a crusade of Democracy 
against Tyrannis — rather than of Hellenism against Per- 
sia * from end to end of Ionia the despots were expelled 
or executed, and Darius found himself called upon to 
reinstate or avenge his loioteges 

§ 8 Crossing to Greece, Aristagoras now sought the sup- 
port of Sparta, and was refused Sparta had little taste for 
action over seas, especially after hei lecent leverso at Samos 
(p 90) , and King Cleomenes, looking at the map which 
Aiistagoras spieacl before him, declaied biusquely that he 
need expect no Spartan to make war on a monarch who 
dwelt three months’ journey in the interior Bribery had 
no lesult Aristagoras passed on to Athens 

Ten years of Democracy had done gieat things for 
Athens • it had involved her indeed in intermiuable hostilities 
with Sparta, with Thebes, and with Aegina; but it had 
given her the ready service of every fioe citizen witliin her 
walls, had taught each man to legard his own interests as 
involved in those of his country, and in a word had developed 
a nationality whose chaiacteristics weie independence, enter* 
prise and ambition, and was#ecogmsed already as the second 
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power in Greepe. The Oonstitution of Cleisthenes was now 
firmly established^ and the known jealousy of the aristocratic 
and Dorian states, who only waited an opportunity to restore 
Hippias and the despotism of the Peisistratidae, were but 
additional incentives to unity at home It was but lately 
they had lefused to purchase Pcisian goodwill by volun- 
tarily lecalhng Hippias, and they were well awaie that 
the advance of Persia to Thessaly and the Cyclades, was an 
imminent danger to themselves beyond other Greeks. The 
appeal of their fellow-Ionians in Asia, coincided entirely 
with the feelings of the Athenians; and they leadily voted 
a fleet of twenty ships — ^^and these ships were the beginning 
of the troubles between the Hellenes and the Barbarians/’ 
The Eretiians also of Euboea, mindful of assistance given 
them long ago in the Lelantine war by Miletus, sent 
five others. 

§ 9 Ariived at Miletus, the entire foice at once marched 
inland and burned Saidis, a useless act of spite on the part 
of Aiistngoias, who had no breadth of view, and studied 
more to vex Darius than to benefit the Greek cause His 
foicos weie roughly handled in their retreat, and the sole 
I asult w as the atlhesion of somo smaller Greek towns which 
had heietoforc hesitated Shoiily afterwards the Carian 
tubes and the towns of the IFellospont joined the revolt, 
and it finally uuichcd its groat(st extent with the revolt 
of all Ctypiuh excepting A m<Tthus. 

By this time the l\‘rsian loices had taken the field. A 
combincHl desciuit of fleet and ai my upon Cyprus resulted m 
a doul)hi engagement in wlueh the Greek fleet defeated that 
of the Phoeiucians, while the Persians completely crushed 
the Grecian land-army, and slow the leader of the revolt, 
OnesiluH despot of Rulamis in Cyius. Thereupon the lomans 
sailed away and («ypius submitted. 

Th<^ entire Pm*Man force now closed upon the coast 
Thoj 0 was no lan<l force capable of oflbring i esistanee, and 
the various towns f(dl in dotaiL In Otirm alone was there 
any Inciter foitune, an entire army being cut to pieces by 
the x*ebols, amongst the lulls near Pedisus. Everywhere 
there was <hsorganisation and disaster, and Aristagoras, 
already deserted by the Athonit^s and Erotrians, who had 
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sailed home after ISie retreat from Sardis, now abandoned 
the men whom be bad compromised, and fled to Myrciniis, 
where he was soon afterwards slain by the Thracians, 497 
B c 

§ 10 Darius was not without suspicions that Histiaeus 
knew sometliing of the revolt, but the solemn asseverations 
of the latter at length obtained him what he desired ; he 
was sent to Sardis under commission to put dowmthe levolt, 
flattering the king’s ambition by the promise of adding to 
Persia’s dominions even Sardinia the largest island of the 
Mediterranean ” Artaphernes, however, was not so easily 
deceived, and told him that Aristagoras had put on the 
shoe, hut its maker was Histiaeus.” The latter saw that 
his liberty was not yet secure, and in desperation joined 
the remnant of the rebels, hoping to be appointed com- 
mandei in Aristagoras’ place Disappointed m this, rejected 
at Miletus, and illtreated at Chios, he at last procured eight 
Lesbian vessels for service in the Hellespont ; but instead of 
assisting the Greeks, he turned pnate, and le\ied tolls on 
vessels of all sorts which passed the Hellespont 

In the autumn of 496 B o. the Persians gathered about 
Miletus which still remained the centre of the revolt , and 
in the hope of relieving the siege the entire Greek fleet of 
353 triremes was collected at Lade, off the town. The 
Persians mustered nearly twice that number of vessels, but 
the disastrous defeat which a few days later ruined the 
last efforts of the Greeks and threw open the entire coast to 
Persia, was due more to Greek treachery and jealousies 
than to Persian prowess. Refusing to listen to the warnings 
of Dionysius, captain of the Phocaean contingent, the Greeks 
declined to maintain themselves in readiness for attack, 
fancying the enemy afraid to approach them As a result, 
they were taken by surprise, and the conduct of many of the 
captains, who deserted at the first attack, goes far to sliow 
that Persian intrigue had been at work. A few months 
later (495 b.c.) Miletus was taken and razed, and she never 
regained her old prosperity The fall of the remaining 
islands (Samos, Chios, Lesbos) and towns was only a 
question of time Within another year the last of their 
number was reduced, and ^bout the same date (494 b.c.) 
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Histiaexis met^with the fate he meiited He was surprised 
when engaged in a piiatical descent near Atarneus, taken 
captive, and put to death by irapah-inent, too cowardly to 
die fighting, and the betia>ei of all parties in turn — a 
pattern of a Gieek and a despot 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

CAMTHAGJB AND SICILY. 

§ 1 PlioeniciarL Settlements in Africa — §2. In Sicily, Spain, Biitam 
— § 3 The Foundation of Carthage — § 4 Natural Advantages 
of Caithago — § 5. Description of the City — ^ 6 Conquests — 
§ 7 Aimy — $ 8 Constitution — §9 Religion — J 10 Liteiatiuc 
— ^ 11 Dimensions of Sicily — ^ 12. IMountain System — 1«3 
llneis — §14 Kati\e Tubes — Elymi, Siccls, Sicani — §1^ Fust 
Gieok Colonies — § 16 Latci Gicek Colonies — § 17 Dcsciiption 
of Syi.iciisc. — § IS Selmus and IFimeia — o 19. IMcssana and 
othta Towns — § 20 The Caithagimm Stiongholds — § 21 
Magna Giaecia. — § 22 Aits and Commoicc- Ucinain'» 

§ 1. It was not until tho commencement of tlie tenth 
century b c that the merchants of Siclon and Tju'e, called 
Phoenicians by the Greeks, began to carry on an active 
sea-trade in the Aegean The maiitime supremacy en- 
joyed by Crete during tlio most vigorous iieriod of the 
Aegean culture gave way about 1300 b.c. to tlio sea-power 
of the Achaeans, and thm in its turn was overthrown by 
the coming of the Doiians Tlie Phoenician traders took 
full advantage of the oiiening thus afforded, and from 
1000-700 B 0 the commerce of the Aegean was largely in 
their hands.”'^' 

It was during the period of their dominance in tho 
Aegean that the Phoenicians, adventuring further west- 
wards, built many factories and founded many peinianent 
settlements on the coast of Noith Africa, of Sicily, of 
Spain, and of Eritain, Their first colonies w ere established 
on the Mid- African coast, wliere the great headland that 
runs out to meet Sicily splits the Mediterranean into twm 
basins. “Here a fertile soil, a docile population, and an 

* See Oh. II for an account^of the Phoenicians in the Aegean. 
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abundance ol excellent liarbours, combined their attrac- 
tions , and in the space of about three hundred yeais, 
fiom 1100 to 800 B.c , Phoenician colonists occupied all the 
ino&t eligible of the Mid- African sites The earliest of 
these settlements \Yas Utica, on the Grulf of Tunis. It was 
followed by Hadiumetum, Hippo Pegius, and Lef>tis 
Magna. 

§ 2, In Sicily the Phoenicians founded trading*stations- 
Thoso in the east of the island \Yere planted by old Fhoe- 
nicia, and their development into permanent settlements 
was prevented by the Gieeks, whose colonies caused the 
Plioenicians to vanish from this part of the island. In the 
west of Sicily, the Plioenician factories, founded by the 
colonies of Hippo Pegius and Utica, had been securely 
ostablifished by the time the Q-reeks came, and developed 
into permanent and powerful city-states. They includocl 
Motye in the extreme west, and Paiiormus {Palermo) and 
Solus in the north-west Tlie Phoenician traders also 
passed the Straits of G-ibraltav, and on the coast of Anda- 
lusia planted a group of colonics, the chief of w^hich was 
Gadeira or Gadcs ( Oadiz\ which collectively made up the 
district of Tartossus Phocnxcian merchants 

also founded an emporium in the Scilly Isles (which 
they named the Oa^sitorKlos’’ or Tin Islands’^) and 
worked the tin and lead mines In the islands and on the 
Uoriusli coast, 

§ 8 Jhit tlie greatest of all the Phoenician settlements, 
one which wiis destined to bo the centre and rallying- 
plaee of the Semites iu their long and desperate struggle 
with the Aryans for the contx'ol and commorco of the West, 
w as Carthage. Soon after tlio submission of Phoenicia to 
tlio Assyrian king Asshur-namr-pal (884-860 b.o,), intestine 
troubles in Tyro caused the expulsion of a body of citizens 
who lied to Africa and founded the colony of Kirjath- 
Iladoschath (‘‘New City^’) which became in Greek Oar- 
cliedon, and in Ijatm (Jarthago — the Carthago of history. 

I 4. The new colony was situated on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Tunis, about thirty miles distant from the 
modern town of Tunis, and a few miles southward of the 

♦ JElawlmson’s FhGmiMj p. 63. 
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estuary of the Bagradas (^Mejerda) In th% heait of the 
most fertile region of the Afiican coast, it was admirably 
fitted to be the home of the merchant princes who 
spent in quiet country enjoyments the gains of earliei 
commercial efforts, while its bay furnishes almost the 
only safe harbour on the whole coast from Alexandria to 
the Pillars of Hercules {Cfih^altar) Eastward the pro- 
montory of Heraeum {Gape Bonn) juts out towards Sicily, 
from which it is but ninety miles away, and beyond lay 
the gieat indentation known to the ancients as the 
Greater and Lesser Syrtes, or ‘‘Drifts/’ from the shoals 
and sand-banks which stretched along the coast The 
coast itself was then, as now, little better than a sandy 
desert for a distance of 800 miles. After this, the feitile 
lands of Cyienaica were reached, conteiminous with the 
western boundaiies of Egypt In contrast with the 
desolation of the eastern deseit was the wonderful pro- 
ductiveness of the coast westward from Cape Bon. lleie 
it was no uncommon thing for ciops to yield one-hundred- 
and-fifty-fold, and even now the provinces of Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco retain something of their ancient 
luxuriance. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
founders of Carthage chose the site of the new town only 
for its fertility. It possessed inestimable advantages as 
a centre for trade, commanding as it did the whole of the 
eastern and western basins of the Mediteiraiieaii, and the 
resources of continental Afiica to boot. The soil was 
left in the hands of the native Libyans, to whom the 
Carthaginians even paid a yearly tribute— the rental of 
their holding , and it was to commerce that the new city 
was devoted. And the growth of that commerce was mar- 
vellous. Three hundred factories sti^etched round the 
western shoulder of Africa, and the traders of Caithage 
penetrated beyond the Canaries to the Cameroons, whence^ 
they brought back captive goiillas, ivory and gold, and 
stories of the fiery Cameroons mountain. Spain, with 
its mines of silver, iron, and quicksilver, was almost a 
home to them. They reached even to the Scilly Isles, 
where they purchased the tin of Cornwall, and to the 
Periplus of Hanno. 
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Baltic, ^whence they bt ought home amber The piodiicts 
so obtained they \\i ought into vessels and implements 
whose design was borrowed from the inventiveness of 
Greece, of Egypt, and of the East, but whose beauty 
of woikmanship was entirely Phoenician. They were 
inimitable imitatois; insomuch that to the Gieeks of 
Homei^s day all that was aitistic was Phoenician, for it 
came to them through the hands and from the foiges of 
tho T^iians and then descendants 

Within a hunched years of the reputed foimcLition of 
Carthage, Sicily and Saidima weie legardcd as her pro- 
vinces, together with Malta, and tho Lipaii and Balcaiic 
Isles. With increase of vvealth came mcioa'^e of teiri- 
toiy. The tribute was no longer paid to the Libyans, 
but they wero m their tuim i educed to the position of 
soifs who tilled the soil of the immediate vicinity — the 
homo piovincG — for thoir masteis, and occupied the 
teiTitoiios beyond as tiibutaiv clepenclencies The inter- 
marriage of Carthaginians with native Libyans gave use 
to a half-biecd pojnilatiou oadled Liby-Pliocmcians, who 
occupied the 300 cities of the homo pi o\ nice, but were 
treated with the same harshness as the puio A fi leans, and 
not allowed to foitify thou tonus Utica was the one 
exception to this 3 enlons lule, aiul llieie the native 
Phoenician elcimmi wms doubtless too pn inment to allow 
any fc.u of disallection From Ai ao-Philacm, on the 

coast of tho Gieat Hyiiis, to the AtLuitic, tho whole 
rt‘gion was iiibutary to C.irthago, and >so heavy was tho 
tribute, that as much as fifty per cent of tlio year’s pro- 
duce was exacted in a tune of need, cund the town of 
Leptis, itself a direct colony fioni Tyre, paid a talent 
diem. 

§ 5 Tho city of (Jarihago itself clubiciTd round the 
citadel, Bosva ((tniaauitisb, a food)^ which stood u])on using 
giound at the (‘Xinunity of a sort of peninsula formod by 
two lagoons ojunung into tlio (hdf <f Turns. A massivo 
outer wall crossed this peninsula from north to south, 
while th(^ citadel and tho (Jotiion, or naval harbour at its 
foot, A^voro sunoundod on tho landward suh' by a second 
wall of immenso strengili. Eonty-livo feet in height on 
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the outer side, and furnished at intervals of<w200 feet with 
lofty towers, the wall was backed by a second and a 
third line of solid masomy ; and the space between, par- 
titioned and divided into two stones, could stable 300 
elephants with then stores of forage in the basement, and 
over these 4,000 horses Barracks for 20,000 infantiy com- 
pleted this wall, which joined the iing-vall of the Bosra 
itself. The (Jothon was an artificial basin containing 
docks for 220 ships of war, having in the centre the 
admirahs island lesideiice It opened into the mer- 
cantile haiboui, of still laiger dimensions, and this 
again into the bay Such foitifications and haibourage 
i-o large imply an immense population What it may 
Iiave been at the time when the stiength of Carthage was 
unimpaired we cannot say; but at the date of the Thud 
Pumc War (146 b c ), when the intermittent warfare of 
three and a half centimes had doubtless thinned the ranks 
of the native Caithagimans, there still lemameJ 700,000 
souls vithiii the walls It v/as unusual, indeed, for the 
citizens to seive in war, although specul privileges were 
offeied to induce them to do so Nevcitlieless, several 
occasions occur in tlieii history when a hirgc citizen 
force was levied, and on one such occasion at least 
(394-5 Bc) it suffered viitual annihilation Tu the year 
310 B c a force of 40,000 native foot and 3,000 horso 
and chariots marched out to meet the ad\ance of Agathocles 
§ 6 The Carthaginians, however, weie not men of war, 
but of tiaflic, like their parents the PhoeinciaiiKS, and, as 
has been said, t'uat nation preferred to retire without re- 
sistance when they were no longer left in peaceful pos- 
session of their trading-stations. But when, after ceding 
thus tacitly the whole of the Eastern Minlitei ranean 
trade to the Giceks, they found that that people ‘weio 
menacing the Phoenician pi’cscives in the west, they were 
constrained to alter their policy As will bo seen, they 
did so too late The first Greek settlors landed m Sicily 
m 735 BC, but it was not until a century and a half 
later that an efibit was made by the C^arthaginians to 
oust them fiom what had now become virtually a Greek 
island. The statesman tu whom was due the new policy 
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was named Mago , and it was under his guidance that 
OaithagG turned her attention first to the establishment 
of her supremacy in Afiica, c'lrca 530 b c. Tins done, she 
entered on aggressive wais in Saidinia and in Sicily. 
The former island was reduced hy Ilasdrubalj son of 
Mago; the Ilamilcar who fell at llimeia 480 bc was a 
second son But by this time the rapid development of 
the Hellenes in Sicily hud lestiicied the Carthaginians to 
the wc’stern coiner of the island, where were situated 
their three great mails of Motye, Solus, and Panormiis 
Until the close of the Fust Punic War, 241 bo., they 
retained always so much of the island, and at times 
extended their nithienco for brief seasons over a much 
lavg(‘r ai'ea. But to the Greeks they were a hated nation, 
with wliom could bo no compromise , and in suffei mg 
Uellonic inflnoiico to spiead unchecked for 150 }ears, 
they forfeited thoir power in Sicily With the Sicels, on 
the othc'r liand, they could and did live on gcol terms, 
for they caied only to command the coast, ^\hlle the 
Sieels had no tendency to maiitime pui suits 

§ 7. Moio fatal to their success tJian any oiror of judg- 
ment was tlieir system of waif are The disinchuation of 
the citi/ens to seive was met by luring mercenaiies who 
had no inieiost in the results of the war beyond their 
stipulated lure, and who might at any inoinout transfer 
tlunr servHOs to a higliei biddiT. (Jollectid from tho 
nomnd Libyans, the Iai>y-Blioeiiicians, from v^pain, Gaul, 
Ktruria, Liguria, and Italy, oven from the lielleiios theni- 
selves, tliey foriiHul arniuss of undoubted ftuirb ssness and of 
iHHloubiubU' numbers. Armies of fiom 150,000 to 300,000 
men weionot unusual with tho (Urtliaguuans But they 
lackeil all the moral strength of war — unity of blocd and 
language, attachment to ilicnr lender; above all, atLich- 
ment to iho country which they professed to soi\e 
Tlieir very numbers rendered thorn lummuageablo to ibe 
lun of (^arihaginiau commanders, who had no talent for 
war or diplomacy. Levied in the spring, tluy were dis- 
banded in the autumn; and thus was lost the only means 
of Climating a lictitious paiHojj^ism amongst them -per- 
manency oi smwice. Mercenary troops were the weapon 
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of the Sicilian despots also, but they wefe a weapon 
never laid aside — letained and cherished until they learnt 
to identify their own interests with those of their masters. 
The Balearic Isles and Spam provided the best slingers 
the world ever saw , the Ligurians were the ideal of light 
troops ; while the moie stalwart Sabelhans and Etruscans 
of Italy furnished an infantry akin to that with which 
Rome conquered the world The African tribes supplied 
a superb light cavalry that was inexhaustible The 
Liby-Phoenicians rode into battle in chat lots of iron, 
and behind them followed the elephants, which routed 
even the Eomans in more than one battle Such a force, 
supported as it usually was by a flotilla whose very war- 
vessels were counted by thousands, and whose transpoits 
were limitless, was after all of little value. It was little 
superior to the motley horde of millions that served under 
the Persian banners — superior only in so far as Western 
blood is sterner than that of the East 

§ 8 Our knowledge of the constitution of Carthage is 
very defective, derived as it is fiom a few shoit statements 
of Aristotle and scattered references in Polybius and Livy. 
Aiistotle, who wiote towaids the end of the fourth century 
BC., says that it was remaikable for its stability, inasmuch 
as he could find no occasion on which it had been seriously 
endangered ev^en by attempts of its own members to make 
themselves despotic rulers. In its earlier foi in, the govern- 
ment seems to have been in the hands of a council of old 
men (yepovala), which consisted of two suffetes or kings 
(who acted as piesidents and originally no doubt 
possessed regal authoiity) and twenty-eight ordinary 
membei‘s It declared war, made peace, and appointed 
generals, while the suffetes acted usually as its executive, 
occasionally leading the army in person The sufleies seem 
to have held office tor life ^ The mass of the people had 
little voice in the government. 

But in the nature of things such a constitution could not 
lemaiii unaltered, particularly in a mercanii ](3 state where 
wealth was every day bringing now men to the fioni, A 

Cornelius Nepos, Iiowevei>7 ?ays Ut enim Komae consules, sic 
Caitiuguie annni bmi reges creabantui. 
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council of thirty men, holding their position for life, afforded 
too few prizes"' for the ambition of a nobility of merchant 
princes at once iich, powerful, and numerous ; the more as 
the offices of suffete and councillor, and consequently those 
of general and admiral, had fallen inevitably into the 
hands of a few families to the exclusion of their fellow- 
nobles. Accordingly there was formed a second council of 
one bundled and four Judges,” known roundly as ‘‘The 
Hundred,” who controlled the smaller council 3ust as the 
latter controlled the sufletes. Thus the original council 
was gradually superseded and its powers transferred to The 
Hundred, which now exercised an absolutism so complete, 
that they are compared by Aristotle to the Ephors at Sparta, 
who conti oiled in the same way the two kings and the 
Gerusia. The Hundred wore selected by certain boards of 
five called Pontarchies, and they appear to have held oflSice 
for life.^ With The Hundred rested the audit of the 
actions of gerusia&ts, suffetes, and generals alike ; and they 
seem to have purposely avoided office themselves, content to 
enjoy the control of others. Thus the constitution of the 
city was still an oligarchy of the closest kind, although the 
actual centre of power had shifted to a somewhat larger if 
not less irresponsible body than the original council. The 
mass of the people remained as destitute as ever of political 
rights In a Greek town the pieseuco of a commercial lower 
class cariu‘d wuth it the assuranc‘e of political disquietude 
and democratic agitation : it Wtis othorwiso with Carthage, 
whose seafaring multitude letained the old Phoenician 
imh (Terence to political questions and theoretic froodom. 

§ 9. Like most of the ohl Oriental nations, the Phoenicians 
tended towards a gloomy and moibid cruelty, and their 
vitidictivo treatment of their generals was but the reflec- 
tion of tluur r<digxous CiTcmonxals —the “ abomination of 
the Hidonians,” Their gr(‘at deity was Baal, or Bel, the 

♦ Iiuhcum orclo Oart-hagiiie ea tempestate (195 B c.) donunabatur 
eo maxnnc quod iidcni perpeim indices crant, lies fama vitaque 
omnuiin m corum potentate eiafc Qiu uimm cans ordinis offendisset, 
<uniicH adversoH habebat, boo aocu^ator apucl infen^os indices deerat. 
Upon this llanmbal carrictl a law that the judges should be elected 
fi^r one yeai oul^. 
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Moloch of the Bible, God of the Sun consort was 

Astarte, or Tanith, Goddess of the Moon, sometimes sur- 
named Mulitta. The former was the god to whom they 
sacrificed human victims, usually infants, who were laid in 
the outstretched hands of an image so constructed that, 
when a fire was kindled mthm, their bodies fell backwards 
into the flames The state sacrifices in honour of Baal 
were the chosen children of the noblest families, and when, 
on the occasion of Agathocles’ invasion, it was discovered 
that the promptings of affection had induced some parents 
to keep back their own children and offer in their stead the 
purchased children of baseborn and less humane parents, 
the pious fiaud was condoned by a holocaust of two hundred 
infants It was this practice, long’' ago extinct amongst the 
Hellenes, which roused so fiercely their detestation for the 
Phoenicians at large , and it was from this god that so 
many Carthaginian names derive then teimiiiation — bal» 

Haiclly less debasing was the woiship of Astarte, the 
Phoenician Venus She was the oiiginal source of the Greek 
Aphrodite, with whom the Romans indentified their V enus 
Closely connected with the cult of Adonai (Adonis), it eaily 
found its way into Greece, where Corinth attained an 
unenviable notoriety for a ritual entirely un-Greek in its 
impurity Corinth, indeed, was particularly the centre of 
Phoenician tradition in Greece, for heie was worshipped 
Melicertes, identical even in name with the Phoenician 
Melcarth. He was worshipped with no bloody sacrifices, 
or at least with none of human blood, and his temples 
contained no image. Tyre was especially his city, and 
there Herodotus saw its pillars of emerald and gold , but 
Thasos, too, had a famous temple in Ins honour, and at 
Gades, in the far west, Hannibal registered to him vows for 
the fair issue of his war upon Rome ITo was the God 
of Enterpiise, Commeice, and Travel, and was known to 
the Greeks as the “Tynan Hercules’' — a name which 
contributed laigely to the growth of the legends con- 
cerning their own Hercules 

§ 10 Of the liteiature of Carthage there are no remains, 
Wlien Rome took the town the whole of the voluminous 
libraiies there found were handed over to the native princes 
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of Aflica, in., whose hands they gradually melted away 
One Mago had, however, composed a lengthy treatise on 
husbandry, which was so excellent, at least in its precepts, 
that it was tianslated into Latin by ordex' of the senate, 
and became a standard book on the &ub3ect even for the 
Romans. What its stylo may have been there is nothing 
to show us There remain also two ti anscnptions of the 
roc lids of Carthaginian explorers The first, the Periplus 
of Hanno, relates how that admiral coavSted southward from 
the Pillars of Hercules, carrying with him a crowd of 
colonists, whom he planted on the Moorish coasts Then, 
sailing still southward, ho tells how he saw the Fiery 
Mountain, supposed to have been the Oameroons Volcano, 
and the haiiy apes, whom he named gorillas. The narrative 
was inscribed and dedicated in a Carthaginian temple, 
whence it was copied and translated by an unknown Greek 
The other translation, a rendering in Latin verse by Pestus 
Avienus of a similar voyage to the Northern seas, now goes 
by the name of the Ora Mantima. It is only a fragment, 
but it speaks of the Scilly Isles, and the ‘‘Holy I,:»land’' 
(Tieland), and the “broad island” of Albion. Beyond a 
few inscriptions dug up on the site of Carthage, there is no 
vestige to-day of what must once have been the language of 
a varied hteraturo. ^ ^ 

§ 11. We turn now to Sicily, with the intention of 
desc'ribi ng in fuller del ail that colonisation winch has 
alreadj been touched upon in ch vi 

TJio island of Sicily, the last remains of the belt of land 
which once Joined Italy to Africa, is a continuation of 
the mountain chain wliieh di'sceuds through the length 
of Italy uudi^r the name of iho Apennines. From the 
cmitre of the island, Just north of the ancient town of 
Henna, three mountain ranges branch off, each running 
to one or other of tlio tliroo capes whuli form the angles 
of a inule ikoschIcs triangle The apex of the triangle is 
(^ape Drepanum in the west, and its base is the rough 
coastdine on iho <‘ast between Capo Folorus, the nearest 
point to Italy, ami (hpe Ihichynus, the Kouthemmost 
jK>int of the islaiui The leifltgth of this base-lino is 
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approximately 115 miles, that of the two remaining 
sides 175 miles each The total circumference is thus 
not more than 475 miles, and the area about 10,000 squaie 
miles, little moie than one-sixth of the united area of 
England and Wales 

§ 12. The whole of the interior region is ruggedly moun- 
tainous, and from the cential ridges lesser spurs run down 
eveiy where towards the coast. The eastern ridge, known 
as the Nebrodes Montes, uses at once from the northern 
shore, along which it lies for more than half of the 
entire length of the island It is then met by the south- 
eastern ridge, and the area contained within the two is 
filled up by a labyrinth of precipitous valleys and steep 
hills, which gradually inciease in height until they reach 
their maximum m the volcanic cone of Aetna, more than 
10,000 feet above sea-level. Westward the actual iidge 
IS less marked, but the whole legion becomes one broken 
plateau difiicult to travel se, except on foot The central and 
southern mountains bore the name of the Heraei Montes 

What small area of plain the island contains lies along 
the coast, from Cape Passaro to Cape Grantola At each 
of these points the mountains advance to the sea, and 
two lesser ridges intervene to divide the plain into thiee 
sections. The cential area is that of Agiigentum, east- 
ward of which hes the Plam of Gela and Camaiina, and 
westward that of Selinus. On the east coast the country 
opens into a smaller plain to the south of Syracuse. The 
nature of the country may best be understood from the 
fact that only two railways have been constructed across 
the interior. One leaving the coast at Catania [Gatana) 
runs up to the centre of the island, passes through a 
valley which maiks the puicture of the mountain systems, 
and, turning to the south, reaches the coast a little east of 
Girgenti {Agrige^itim) The other starts from the last- 
named town, and runs straight across to the northern 
coast at Termini. In ancient times, too, these forine<l 
the only internal routes ^ the road which skirts the whole 
coast of the 'island has always been the chief means of 
communication. 

§ IST-ivigable rivers t^ieio none, owing to the short- 
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ness of their cc^irses ^ and of the few streams which deserve 
the name of livers most are mere mountain torients, flooded 
m times of ram, and diied up during the summer months. 
The most impoitant stieam is the Ilalyeus {Flatana)^ 
which rises in the centre of tlie island, and flows south- 
westward to the sea at Hciaclea Mmoa, Close to its 
source, but on opposite sides of the wateished, use two 
streams, both called Himera, The smaller, falling into 
the northern sea by the town of the same name, forms, 
with the Halyciis, the long valley through which runs the 
Gngcuti laihvay, and thus maiks a natuial boundary 
between the eastern and western poition of the island. 
The larger stieam flows southward, and forms the boun- 
dary between Agngentum and Gela. On the east coast the 
Symaetluis, using from numerous sources in the Nebrodes 
Montes, curves round the western base of Aetna and de- 
bouches between Galana and Leontini; and the Anapus, 
only worthy of mention as the iiver of Syracuse, falls 
into the great harbour, forming pestilent mar&Iies about 
its irioutb Innumerable smaller streams enter the sea at 
every pait of the coast, but few of them deseive the 
name of lueis They serve, however, to impait to the 
soil that feitility for which it has always been famous. 

land still yields wondeiful hai vests, though ill- 
cultivattd. In older tunes the plains weie the giauary 
of Home Figs, olives, grapes, poinogi anatos, and fruits 
of oveiy kind, flourished in the lowda.nds, so that Geloi 
— a plain sucdi as that of Gela- -was a proverb for 
luxuriance The marshy ground near the stieams gave 
pasturage to the flnest war-horses, and to racers that 
could vio with the marivs of Ehs.” And higher up in the 
highland v’^alloys the grov<*s of orange's and citrons flourish 
to this day npon the rich debris of volcanic mud and ashes 
§ 14. When the first Greek settlers landed in Hicily, about 
the middle of the eighth century b.c\, it was occupied by two 
races, the Hi<‘eLs and the Sicani. The fonnm* extended 
oviu* th<^ whole of the eastern half of the island as far as 
Ih^nna; the latic'r possivssed the western portion, with 
the excerption of some half *<lozon townships at the extreme 
* In Greek of which f€oiili is the Latin foiin. 
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noi'tli-west, where Egesfca and Eiyx were occmpied by a non- 
descript people called Elymi, who claimed to be descend- 
ants of the Trojans , while the Phoenicians possessed 
thiee great emporiums at Soloeis, Panoimiis,^ and 
Motye Who the Sicels and Sicani actually were, 
whence they came, and whether they were really one 
people, were questions debated even amongst the Greeks 
A widespread theory is that the Sicans w^ere related to the 
Ibeiians, and thus belong to the stock of which the Basques 
aie still typical The Sicels, who migrated from Italy, 
were akin to the Sabellian and Osean tribe known to the 
Romans as Lucani, Bruttii, Apuli, Campani, or Samnites 
They probably supplanted a still older race, alcin to the 
Messapians and Tapygians, who still maintained them- 
selves in the heel of Italy, m Calabria, and whose rem- 
nant weie the so-called Elymi At any rate, they were 
not a commercial people, any more than were their 
Italian kinsmen, and so they permitted the settlement 
of the Phoenician traders at many points about the 
coast besides the gieat north-western marts, as, for 
example, at Megara Hyblaea and Ortygia on the east, 
Macara (afterwmids Heraclea Minoa) on the southern 
shoie. They confined themselves to agriculture, the 
produce of which they bartered with the Phoenicians ; and 
their lehgion was the worship of nature -powers personi- 
fying the mighty volcanic forces winch shook the island 
Their chief gocl was Adranus, whose sanctuary was 
Adranum, at the western foot of Aetna , their great 
goddess Ilybla gave her name to a number of townships, 
and to their own chieftains f Othei deities, called 
Palici, had their shrme amongst the lieraean hills ; and 
most of the strong positions in which the highlands of 
the inteiior abound were crowned by Sicel and Sican 
fortresses Such were Abacaenum, in the north-east, Inessa, 
Centuiipa, Morgantina, and Palica, in the east and south ; 
Agyrium, Assorus, and TTeniia, in the central x'egion, 

* In Latin Soloeis becomes Solus Panoimus is the modem 
Palermo, now ihc most impoitant town in Sicily 

-[ Hyblaea Qcleatis, JLblaea Ileraea, IVIcgahi II}blaea, and the 
surname Hyblon, 
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§ 15 Reports of the wonderful fertiliSy of the island and 
the western shores of the Mediterranean leachcd Greece at 
a time when the older cities woie rapidly rising in wealth 
and niimhers, and seeking for new land m w Inch to plant 
their suiplus population. Already before the eighth 
centiuy B 0., the Acohans of Asia Minor had sailed Into 
the far west, and the colony of Cumae, on the coast of 
Oainpaiiia, was of an immemorial antiquity One Oolaeus, 
a Samian merchant, diiven by stoims out of his course, 
had been earned even to the Spanish Tartessus, wheie 
he realised such enormous profits from his cargo as to 
inflame the cupidity of all meicantile Gieeks. In the 
year 735 b c., the first colony was planted m Sicily by 
Theoclcs, who led a band of settlers from the Euboean 
Chalcis and from Nazos, one of tho most powerful of the 
Cyclades, lie named his colony Naxos, after that 
island In tho next year, Archias of Corinth, one of the 
Bacchiadae, the leading oligaichic family of that city, 
founded Syiacuse (734 b c ), diivmg out the Sieels, and 
perhaps the Phoenicians, too, fiom Oit 3 "gia, the small 
islet which formed his first settlement Three yeais 
later the Naxiaais, under Theocles, colonised Leontini 
and Cat ana About 730 b c., ariived Lamis, fioin Megara, 
and, assnstod by the Byracusans and Naxians, established 
himself at Trotilus, not far fiom Lcontini But the Sicels, 
grown jealous of the new-comers, drove them from that 
settlement, and oven from a second position a,t Thapsus, a 
few miles north of Syracuse Finally their chief, llyblon, 
came to terms with the invaders, and allowed them to found 
a new Megara, surnamed llyblaea, on the bay between 
Thapsus and Leontini, 728 b.c. 

§ IG. A pause follo\%cdm the tide of immigration, daring 
which tho Hellenes perhaps waited to see the result of 
these first experiments. The rapid growth of the new 
colonies soon proved the feasibility of fresh attempts, and 
in G90 B.c. a body of Ilhodians and Cretans founded 
Lindh, on tbc mouth of the little river Gela, m the most 
fertile region of all Bicily. Tho name was afterwards 
changed to <iola, and the town became tho rival of Syra- 
cuBe. The latter town was in^a few years able to send 
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out, on its own account, colonists who occupied Acrae 
664 B c.j aud Oasmenae, 644 b.c. Its neighbour, Megaia 
Hyblaea, was strong enough in another fifteen yeais tc 
send out settlers to Selinus, on the very bordeis of Motye, 
628 BO., and in 592 b c, the Syracusans founded a third 
colony at Oamarina. In 582 b c the Geloans set the 
foundations of Agrigentum, whose magnificence was soon 
to eclipse even that of Syiacuse The date of the colo- 
nisation of Zancle (Messana) is unceitain, but probably 
conies about 720 bo, when a band of Phocaean pirates 
seized it, and sent out thence, about 648 b.c , the colonists 
who occupied Hiiueia. 

Such was the map of Sicily about the middle of tho 
sixth century b c. Witbm two hundied years the island 
had virtually passed from the hands of the Phoenicians 
to those of the Greeks It was not the habit of the 
Phoenicians to build cities where they came. They were 
content to have harbourage and a market only Hence 
the ease with winch the Greeks supplanted them, the 
more as Caithage did not as yet see the need of consti- 
tuting herself the champion of the Phoenician race. 
Decisive action might have prevented for ever the llel- 
lemsing of the island , but the opportunity was lost, and 
when at last she saw fit to dispute by force of arms the 
possession of what she had lost, Carthage found her 
rivals securely settled in walled cities, numerous, wealthy, 
and, moieover, little afraid of a nation which had so 
readily yielded to their stealthy inroads 

§ 17. It lemams to speak in detail of the pnncipal 
Grecian cities, for the histoiy of Sicily is little moxe than the 
history of a very few Hellenic towns, and of none have 
we anything like a continuous history save Syracuse 
That colony was planted oiiginally on the islet of Ortygia 

Quail Island’^), wliich foims the northern horn of tho 
bay, afterwards known as the Great TTaibour. lire 
opposite horn is foimed by the promontoiy of Plum- 
myrium, and tho iiver Anapus, falling into tho (Ttimt 
Harbour, makes marshes and pools about its inner shores. 
Inland lies the small plain of Syracuse, through which 
flow the streams of the Pacypaiis, Abolla, and Helorus; 
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and the coasts load from Oitjgia to tine south, crossing 
this plain, was called, from the last-named river, the 
Helorine Way The mountains, within whose curving 
lino the plain is enclosed, reach almost to the sea on the 
northern si<lo oi the Anapus, sloping gradually down 
from the height called Euryalus to the flat ground imme- 
diately adjoining Ortygia The slope, known as Epipolae, 
breaks oft on the north and south in steep scatps, and 
the level ground below was the site of the actual city of 
Syracuse when Ortygia had become too small for its 
glowing population In the times of Gelo it extended so 
much as to cover the whole seaward portion of the head- 
land lying between the harbour and tlio Bay of Tliapsus 
This was the legion known as Achradma Later it com^ 
prised two additional subuibs, Tycho on the northern 
angle, Neapolis at the southern corner towards the 
llelonne Way. Finally, when at her greatest size and 
power under Dionysius I., Byiacuse spiead even to the 
Epipolae, which was enclosed, like the other regions of 
the city, in a. continuous wall Between the southern 
wall of Achradina «xnd the islet lay an open space given 
up to tombs and called the Necx'opolis, and tlio narrow 
Lstlimus vlucli joined Ortygia to the mainland formed 
the inner side of the Ijittlo Harbour {Lacciu^s), 

By natuie the site of Syracuse was made to be that of 
the groatt‘ht city of Sicily Piotcctcd by sea and marsh 
and mountains, it became, by the addition ot walls, a 
place of immense strength , while Ortygia was a fortress 
absolutely nnpreguablo to assault It commanded the 
whole situation from the seaward side, hai hours and 
streets alike , and the foi'iross of Euryalus, on the bx'ow 
of Epipolae, on the other side, was scarcely less difficult 
to assail, and e(|ually commanding in its position. Of 
the othei cities wi^ have no such accurate topographical 
knowliKlge. Agngentum was situated in a strong posi- 
tion by the shore, Ciola on a loss formidable site Both 
dm’ivccl t.lieii" power and wealth from thoir admirable 
harbourage —tliat of Agrigontnm being the better road- 
stead of the two — and from their command of the low- 
lands about them* The GrooksJmcw it as Acragas, '^^Tho 
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Rocky,” and its site is still occupied by th^ small town of 
Girgenti Gela is now Terra Nuova ; and both have lost 
all their magnificence, and even the healthiness which must 
once have been thems has disappeaied with the decrease of 
cultivation Syracuse, on the other hand, is still renowned 
for its climate and salubiity. 

§ 18. Selinus and Himeia, the one on the southern, the 
other on the noithern shore, stood as the bulwarks of 
Giecian Sicily against the Carthngiinans and Elymi The 
latter is the modern village of Bonfoimello, the former a 
heap of unhealthy nuns still retaining the name of Selmunte 
It stood on a narrow stiip of land between the sireamo 
of the Hypsas on the east and the Selinus on the west, 
the upper vateis of which rise near those of the famous 
Ciimesus Selinus, desinte its late foundation, sui passed 
in magnificence most, if not all, of the Sicilian cities of 
its time, if one may judge fiom the ruins still remaining, 
and fiourished long after its metropolis had utteily dis-- 
appealed The prospoiity was doubtless duo to the trade 
with the neighbouring Carthaginians, which fell naturally 
into the hands of the nearest city To such a degieo 
was this the case, that Selinus was regarded as half Car- 
thaginian, and was chosen as a home by exiles banished 
from Carthage herself 

§ 19, Messana, commanding the straits of the same name, 
survives as Messina, still an impoitant town Its original 
name was Zancle — The Sickle ” — fiom the cut ved form of 
the hay on which it stood Oppo.'^ito to it lay Ivhogiuni 
— ^^The Rift” — whose name cotnmemoraled the volcanic 
convulsion which had riven Sicily fiom the mainland of 
Italy The two cities wcie deadly foes, though both 
Ionic m their oiigin, owing to iJieir jealousy of the trade 
which each wished to monopolise This town, with 
Loontmi [Leniuii), Catana {Gataoiut)f and Naxos (after- 
waids Tauromemurn, now Tao^mi^ia), and ITimeia, 
formed the only Ionic cities of importance in Sicily, all 
othois being essentially Done, there woie no Aeolian or 
Achaean colonies in the islaml. Thermao (2^er?ium) and 
Cephaloedium (Gefahc) were smaller offshoots of IJimera, 
lespectively a little to the w^estward and eastward of that 
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town ; Acrae^ and Casmenae were military outposts of 
Syracuse against the Sicels of the interior and the Greeks 
of the south-west coast i*espectively Their modern 
names are Aciemonte and Spaccoforno. Casmenae and 
Oamaiina {Camarana) alike commanded the coast-road, 
which accounts for the early importance of the latter 
town and for the endless struggles between its more 
powerful neighbours for its possession There were few 
Greek settlers in the interior, but Morgantia (now Monte- 
Judtca)^ thirty miles west of Oatana, and Henna (Castro 
G%ovann%) were gradually occupied by Hellenes until 
they lost their native Sicel character , and the same 
applies m the time of Dionysius' dynasty to many other 
Sicel towns. Tyndaris (Tyndare)^ a few miles west of 
Messana, was founded by the older Dionysius 396 b.c , 
and became a town of some importance. 

§ 20. It will be noticed that all the chief Hellenic 
colonies weie situate on the eastern or southern shores of 
the island. The absence of plains near the coast debarred 
the early settlers fiom frequenting the northern shore, 
and when m latei days they made attempts to settle 
there, they were usually prevented by the hostility of the 
native tribes But m the north-west and west the three 
great Phoenician marts maintained a long prospeiity, 
only interrupted in the case of Motye. That town, 
situated at the point of Sicily ncai'est to Africa, was built 
on an island somewhat similar to Ortygia, and was made a 
position of immense stii‘ngth by artificial means After 
its capture by Dionysius 1 , 397 b c., it gradually sank in 
iinporianco, and its place was taken by Lilybaoum, a 
mile or so further south, whoso harbour was at once the 
safest in Sicily and the most difficult of access, owing to 
the shoals and sandbanks at its mouth. It was famous 
in latca* times for its resistance to the Romans, but 
nothing m now h^ft of it, and its site is marked by the 
small town of Marsala. Panormus and Drepanum, a 
lesser mart, still remain as Palermo, now the mart of 
Bicily exc$Uenm^ and Trapani. Solus, least of the 
throe Phoenician settlements, a few miles west of Thermae 
and Himora, early sank into decay. 


11 
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§ 21. The same stieam o£ colonisation whidi planted the 
Greeks in Sicily also fiinged the shores of Southern 
Italy with Grecian towns, whose power and influence 
soon ousted the original inhabitants, and so far sui- 
passed in importance Hellas proper, as to win for that 
region the name of Magna Giaecia. Its limits were 
Tarentum on the east, and Posidonia (Paestum) on the 
west, though this does not include the few Greek cities 
of Campania— Cumae, Heapolis, and Picaearchia or Pateoh. 
Here, too, the Achaean element was largely pioponderant , 
but the Doiians, and the Aeohans, unrepresented in Sicily, 
had also considerable influence about the Gulf of 
Tarentum The piincipal colonies of the Doiians were 
Taientum, founded 707 b c., by the Spaitans who dis- 
placed the original founders of the town, the Paitheniae 
A legend connecting the Par theniae with Sparta has alieady 
been lefeired to The lomans colonised Sms and Elea 
Locri Epizephyrn w’as a colony of Aeolian outlaws, founded 
about 683 b.c , and famous afterwards as the ally of the 
Dionysian dynasty in Italy The Acliaoans, liowevei, 
occupied both the most numerous and tlie most advan- 
tageous wsites. Sybaiis (720 bc) and Ciotoiia (710 b c ), 
With their colonies Oaulonia and Scylacium, Metapon- 
turn, Hipponium, Laus, Posidonium, and TJiurii, weie all 
colonies from Achaea Sybaris, proverbial for its luxurious 
effeminacy, was rased by Ciotona two hundred yeais 
after the foundation of the latter city Posidoninm still 
testifies by its rums to the wealth and magnificeuco of 
its populace. The lemnant of the Sybaiitos, assisted by 
colonists from all Greece, founded Thurn, neai tho 
ancient site of Sybaiis, 443 b c Many Athenians joined 
in the enterpiiso, amongst them the historian Herodotus 
and the oiator Lysias, and the town soon became tho 
most important of the Lucanian Peninsula. 

§ 22 Tho Sicilians maintained the traditions of their fore- 
fathers in their aichitecture, sculptiuo, and Hteratui'e. Tho 
rums of Seliniis aie those of three enormous temples, whosi* 
sculptured metopes bear the closest relation to the early 
•work of the school which flouxished in Aogina before tho 
days of Athenian pre-enwaienco , the emulation of Hyra- 
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cuse, Gela, Agngentum, and even of Camarina, brought 
from Olympia, and other national festivals, many a 
trophy, and the literature of the island can boast the 
peitection of comedy piior to the Athenians, the peifection 
of rhetoric befoie that became a recognised bianch of study 
in Athens. For all this, Sicilian Hellenism was peculiar 
in many ways. Its constant intercourse with Afiuca and 
Italy brought into use many words which are unknown to 
Eastern Gieece , and, on the other hand, the Graecisms 
which occur m Latin are mostly due to the influpiice of 
Sicily The coinage of Syracuse and Rome was adapted 
to one common standard alien to Giecco proper. The wide 
sea which lay between Greece and Sicily — wide to the 
navigators of those days, who deemed a straight course 
from Oorcyia to Syracuse a venturesome thing — necessitated 
some diffeientiation between the two countiies. And this 
was exten<led by the commerce of Sicily, which lay mamly 
in the western wateis They traded to Ostia, the port of 
Rome, for unwioiight coppei, to Eti uria for wrought metals, 
to Africa and the Oaithagmian poits to exchange their 
coin, wine, and oil for the linen and purple and wrought 
fabrics of the Phoomeians 

Of all this inamtold activity and wondeiful piospeuty, a 
prosperity whoso Mtality defied the oppressions of des- 
potism and tho sword of Oaithage, little icmains. At 
Selmus there still stands, or stood, one colunm of the 
temple of Posidou and the Tyndaiidao; at Agiigentuin 
are the rums of aquodueds and of the gieat temple of 
Zeus Atabynns, which Plnilaris oominoneed, and which 
was not finished until after the days of There. At 
Syracuse may still bo s(‘en some columns of the Olym- 
pieum by tho Anapiis, the theatre, aqueducts and con- 
duits, and the (piarries in which povishod the lomnant of 
Nicias^ armament But most of the nmains aie cither 
purely or in paib Roman, and the Sicily of tlie Greeks is 
recorded only in tho pages of historians and poets. 

*** , Aesculapius, Latona, inachma ; nummns, litia, liomina. 
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ART AND LITBUATmB, 

§ 1 Architecture — §2 The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian Styles — 
§ 3 Statuary and Metal- Worhing- — § 4, Fi^esco Painting Vase 
Painting — § 5. Early Peligious Poetry — § 6 . The Epic Poems. — 
§ 7 Beast Fahles —98 Hesiod — §9 L^ric Poetiy — § 10 Tyr- 
taeus, Terpander, Mimnermus —§ 11 Alcaeus and Sappho — 
^12 Solon, Theognis — § 13 Stosiehoios, Pindar — §14 The 
Diama. — § 15 Piose Wilting 

§ 1 . The oldest arcliitectiiral remams in Greece are those of 
the strongholds built during the Mycenaean civilisation, most 
of them before the coming of the Aryan-speaking people. 
The fortress of Tiiyiis vas budt m the so-called Cyclopean 
style, i e of massive undxessed blocks of stone, the inter- 
stices being filled in vrith a mortal cf clay. The foitress 
of Mycenae was built paidy in the Cyclopean, partly m a 
later style, in which the stone was carefully cut into 
rectangular blocks. A third style, in which the blocks are 
polygonal, is found in the western wall of the Acropolis 
of Mycenae. Walls built in these styles are found every- 
where in Greece and Asia Minor The Pelasgian forhess 
on the Acropolis at Athens, and the cities of Troy on 
Hissarlik were constructed in one or other of these three 
styles 

The use of the arch was not yet known. The ‘‘bee- 
hive” tombs found at Mycenae, Orchomenus, and other 
places are so called because they have a vaulted room 
formed by the gradual oveilapping of successive tiers of 
stone. 

The palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae and the houses of 
the sixth city of Troy (Homoi’s city), were all built on the 
same plan. The courtyaid (avXy) had an altar in the 
middle, and was surrounded,,l>y porticoes (ac&ovarai). The 
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portico opposite to the entiance gat« led into the ante- 
chamber (7r)loSo/xo9), and from the ante-chamber a eartamed 
(loot way led into the great hall (^aeyapov), m the centre of 
which was the round hearth (ierx^pa) The fact that 
Greek temples in the historic period were built upon the 
same plan as the hall and portico of these palaces is con** 
lirmatory of the view that, in spite of the Dorian invasion, 
the civilisation of classical Greece was continuous with 
that of the Aegean or Mycenaean period. 

The earliest temples of Greece were built of wood, the 
roof being formed of unhewn tiee-tiunks laid side by side 
and supported at both ends by an architrave beam sti etch- 
ing from one pillar to another. As art developed stone 
was substituted for wood During the period of the 
tyranny at Corinth (655-585) Coiinthian architects in- 
vented roof-tiles , and lu consequence of this invention the 
fiat roof was replaced by a sloping one, thus m either 
gable a tiiangular space or pediment was left, which was 
adorned with sculptures. The most olaboiate temples 
show a double low of columns suriounding the whole, 
while the actual shiino (rao9, cella) has giown from a 
smglo room to two or tlu’co. To the last, however, the 
original idea of tlie wooden hut was prr^served; and in the 
Dorian style tho triglyph {TpLykvd^o< 5 ) or threo-grooved 
tablet placed at equal dmtnncos along the frieze, repre- 
sented the end of tlie original \AOodcii beam 

§ 2. It was tho foini and proportions of the pillar which 
determined in historic times to whicli of the tliree styles of 
architectuie, Doiic, Ionic, or Oorintluan, a building be- 
longed, In one of tho boo-liive tombs found at Mycenae 
the doorway was framed by two fluted alabaster columns, 
from this Mycenaean column the Doric column is derived, 
another evidence of the continuous development of Greek 
architecture. Tho Doric pillar of historic tunes is fluted ; 
it has no base, an undccoratod capital, and a square 
abacus supporting a plain architrav<}. The Ionic pillar 
is fluted but more sloiulor than the Doric; tho capital is 
adorned with four spiral scrolls, called volutes, rosombling 
curling ram’s horns. The Coinnthian style exhibits a highly 
ornate foliated caiixtal, said to have been suggested by tho 
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bight of an acanthug plant enwrapping a basket In the 
Doric fiieze the sj-yace between the trigl^rphs (called 
metopes) was geneially adorned with sculp tuie. 

The most famous temides built before 500 bx were that 
Ileia at Samos (the Heraeum) and that of Artemis at 
Ephesus. The Hecatompedon or temple of Athena Polias 
situated on the Acropolis at Atheus, south of the Erech- 
theum, was either built or at any rate greatly improved 
by Peisistratus All these temples belonged to the Doric 
style, 

§ 3. ‘‘The primitive memoiial erected in honour of a 
god did not even pretend to be an image, but was often 
nothing more than a pillar, a boaid, a shapeless stone, a 
post, etc , fixed so as to mark and consecrate the locality 
Sometimes there was a real statue, though of the rudest 
character, carved in wood. Gradually tlie wish grew up 
to change the material, as well as to correct the rudeness, 
of such piimitive idols/’"^ 

To the wooden statues succeeded a style of work in 
which the wood was overlaid vith metal, and then ham- 
meied into the lequired foim. A statue of this kind was 
called cTipvpyjXaros (hammer-wz'ought) The use of mere 
wood never dropped out till that of stone was well estab- 
lished, and the early stone work shows evident traces of 
the influence of wood-carving Among the fiist maible 
statues were those made at Oiete about 580 b c The art 
of statuary spread from Crete to Laconia, Aegma, Coimth, 
Sicyon It leceived a gieat imj)ulse when the fashion of 
dedicating a winncis’ statue at Olympia was established 
(568-548 B c.) It was in the statues of the^e victors that 
“genuine ideas of beauty weie fix'st aimed at and m part 
attained, from whence they passed afterwards to tho 
statues of the gods,”!* Before the Persian Wars (490 bo) 
Athens and Aogma were the great rival centres of sculp- 
ture. 

The Greeks are said to have learnt the art of welding 
iron and casting copper oi brass from the PiioenKnans, 
But the arts of metal-working and inlaying were certainly 

^ Grote, Jlumif of Gu'cce, Vul III , p. 320, 
t Giote, I c,, p. Oil, 
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known to artists of tlie Aegean civilisation, long* before 
the infl.uen€«3 of tlie Phoenicians began. At Yaphio 
(Amyclao) two golden cups have been found on which a 
motah worker of matchless skill has wrought vivid scenes 
of the snaiing and capturing of wild bulls. Inlaid 
dagger-blades of splendid workmanship and the fragment 
of a silver beaker with a siege-scene wrought in relief on 
it have been found m the rock-tombs at Mycenae. 

§ 4 Fresco -x)ainting& (% e wall-paintings painted on the 
plaster of walls while it is still wet) adorned the walls of 
the palaces of Mycenae, Tmyns, and Onossus m Crete (the 
Lalyiissth of Minos). Most of the patterns are decoiative, 
consisting of spirals, rosettes, etc. At Tiryns has been 
found a gypsum or alabaster frieze ; the slabs are 
adorned with rosettes and spnals, and the middle of the 
rosettes and spirals are inlaid with a hlue-glass paste 
{kvuvos) a similar design has been found in relief on 
the ceiling of a ^^boo-hxve^’ tomb at Orcliomenns. 

In vase-pamting there is a continuous development 
fiom the beginnings of the Mycenaean enliure to the 
classical pciiod. Painted designs of a lude kind aie 
found among the vases unearthed at Santorin (Proto- 
Mycenacan period, 2000-1700 u c ). The pottery of the 
earlier Mycenaean age is unglazcd, and ornaniented with 
hues and spnals To this buecoeds pottoiy on winch 
designs of max mo animals, scaveod, and shells are laid on 
ivith lustrous glaze or varnish When the Mycenaean 
(iulturo during its period of decadonco survived only m 
Asia Minor 1 In s stylo of vase-pamting was greatly influ- 
enced and inocliiiod by Oriental stylos Meanwhile tho 
r)nrians had brought into Greece a now style of pottery, 
called tho Goonietncal style, distinguisliod by patterns 
composed of lines probably vsuggestod by woven fabrics 
The gi eater nuinlu'r of the vases of tho goonietncal stylo 
have been found near tho Dipylon gate at Athens; these 
arc called J)ip\ Ion vases, and belong to 900-700 b o. From 
Asia tho goom(4ai(*al siyle was inflnonK'.od by the decadent 
Mycenaean styb" (modified by Oriental influence). Ilonco 
arose various mixed styles, such as the Pluileric^’ in 
* Bury, IIhtoi7j of p "26% 
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Attica, and the ^^Proto*Oormthian’’, in the latter the 
Oriental influence was veiy marhed. From^these styles 
developed the gi aceful and aitistic potteiy of classical 
Greece, which reached its culmmation in the blaoh-figuied 
vases of the age of Peisistratus, and the later red-figured 
stylo 

§ 5, The earliest poetry amongst the Greek peoples was 
undoubtedly Lyrical, that is, intended to be sung to the 
accompaniment of music , and it is equally certain that it 
was religious in its character To the latest times were 
preserved some short hymns bearing the names of Orpheus 
and Musaeus, the great traditional masteis of this style , and 
as early as Peisistratus^ time we hear of one Onomacritns 
being convicted of forging so-called Oiphic hymns and 
abusing the respect which their religious character com- 
manded. They weie said to be of Thracian origin 

§ 6 Subsequently arose the hexameter metre, intended 
for longer and sustained narratives On the one hand it 
developed into the Epic style, on the other into the Didactic 
poems of Hesiod and his followers Of the epics of Homer 
and the Trojan Cycle we have spoken already, and we need 
only remark here that, whatever the date or authorship of 
the Ihad and Odyssey^ it is quite ceitam that there were a 
multitude of earlier songs, shorter and less finished, dealing 
in a similar Epic way with the adventures of a number of 
local heroes The Epic of Homer^s day was the outcome 
of many years of practice and many geneiations of Folk- 
song 

§ 7 The Beast-fables of Aesop lepresent another primitive 
form of literature As we have them they belong to a much 
latei date, originally they were doubtless in verse of a 
rough kind Nothing is known of Aesop, who may or may 
not have been a real person, he is said to have been an 
Egyptian or a Phrygian ; at any rate he was not a Greek 
of Europe Of uncertain date came Babiius, who gave to 
this kind of writing a more polished and litoi'ary form. 
He probably lived in the time of Augustus (fii’st century 
ad) 

§ 8 Boeotia had an eaily fame as the home of poetry. 
In Boeotia was Mount Helicon, the home of the Muses, and 
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there too, at Thebes, the Dionysiac worehip was most firmly 
and soonest ^tablishecl The fiist name is that of Hesiod 
of Ascra, whose date is placed at the same time as that of 
Homer (c 850 b c ) His poetry represents both the 
Didactic development of the hexameter, and the leaction 
from the exaggei*ation of Epic style to the realities of 
everyday life Didactic poetry, so-called because it conveys 
instruction (ScSda-Keiy) in verse, also named Gnomic or 
the Poetry of Proverbial Wisdom (yi/w/xat), commenced 
with the Theoqony of Hesiod, which was a quasi-historical 
construction of the whole assemblage of the Gi eek Olympus, 
their attributes and relationships. It includes the story of 
the Battle of the Gods and the Giants, and in fact embraces 
the greater part of Hellenic mythology. The Wo^hs and 
Days (''Epya /cat "Hya^jat) IS a Didactic poem of a less 
lofty type * it describes the seasons of the year from an 
agricultural point of view, with the duties appropriate to 
each, and the signs of the weather, and it gives a very fair 
picture of the rural life of the times Fiom it we gather 
most of our information about the poet. A third work, the 
Shield of Jle'iacles^ is of doubtful genuineness It is con- 
cerned mainly with a description of the shield, similar to 
that given in Homer of the shield made for Achilles by 
Hephaestus There were further a Catalogue (three books) 
or list of Ileioes and their doings, a soi't of Greek 
Peeiago ; the Eoeae (two books), a iiirther list of heroines, 
and the ifarttage of Cvyvc , all of very dubious author- 
ship Of Hesiod himself wo gailun' that he was a small 
farmer of Ascra, whose father had once emigrated to Aoolis 
and liad subsequently returned to Boeotia. The poet^s 
brother had contrived to defraud him of his due inheritance, 
and much of the Jrorhs cmd Days is filled with complaints 
of man's wickedness, tlio ovih of the iron ago, and the cor- 
X option of justice. Hesiod is said to have defeated Homer 
in a rhapsodic* contest at (^lalcis in Euboea, to have been 
murdercHl at Oonoc, and to have been buried there m the 
gx'ovo of Nomca. 

§ 9. Par moie ixnpoxd-ant is the later Lyric poetry, of 
which a conBiderahlo mass has been preserved It differs 
fx"om the older and lost Lync^ style in being realistic and 
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personal; and it found its greatest development in Ionia 
and the adjacent islands, and in Boeotia It#is known also 
as Melic poetry Its metres and subjects aie exceedingly 
varied, but lo%"e, war, and wine, foi m the three chief 
matters, and many of the most charming ideas in ancient 
and modern poetiy are to be found here in their original 
form. 

It was at thib date that Elegiac poetry was intioduced, 
the alternation of a hexameter and pentameter verse. The 
name is supposed to be of Asiatic oiigin (IXcyos), and the 
peculiar character of the stjle lies in its plaintive and 
mournful tone Dirges (T/t? eni) had been, and continued to 
be, written m other Lyiical meties, but henceforth the 
metre pa) excellence for all effusions of grief was the Elegiac 
Its first master was Simonides of Amorgos, a Samian 
colonist, about 660 BC, vlio improved upon it as it came 
from his predecessors, Archilochus of Paios, and Callinus of 
Ephesus (720 b c ), the alleged inventor Little is known 
of either Archilochus vas a well-boin adventurer, who 
may have wandeied as far as Italy, and ultimately settled 
at Thasos His fame le&ts on his fiist turning the Iambic 
metie to purposes of satire, when rejected by Neobule, 
daughter of Lycambes The vigour of his satire is said to 
have driven Lycambes to suicide Both he and Oallinus 
also wrote war-marches, a style of poetiy afterwards de- 
veloped by Tyrtaeus and Tei pander at Sparta He viote 
also some Hymns like those of Homei . 

§ 1 0 Tyrtaeus is said to have been a lame schoolmaster 
of Aphidnae in Attica When, in the Second Me&senian 
War, things went hard with the Spartans, they were ordei ed 
to borrow a Lyiic poet from elsewhere, in oider to encourage 
their men with martial strains They applied to Athens, 
who, in disdain, sent them Tyitaeus He fulfilled his pur- 
pose, however, and by his aid the Spartans prevailed 
There are considerable remains of his songs, all Elegiac, and 
all of a Stirling and exciting style From this time dates 
tlie regular cultivation of Lyric poetiy m Sparta as part of 
the state policy 

Hence sprang the true Melic poetry, choral odes sung by 
many voices to the accompaniment of the lyre or flute, and 
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intended for public perfoi-mance The older style of sonal 
poetry disapp^rs in place of Elegy and Iambic, we have 
odes m various metres distinguished as Fmcins in praise of 
Apollo, Dithipamhs in praise of Dionysus, Frosodia^ or pro- 
cet-sional hymns When accompanied by li\ely dances, the 
ode became an Hypo'i cJienia ^ when sung by girl -voices it 
was a Parthemon Later, this style reverted to a quasi- 
personal form, and was dnided into E^nnicia, celebrating 
victoiies at the Olympic and other games , Encomia^ or 
eulogies , and Th'i or dirges 

Terpander of Lesbos was invited, like Tyrtaeiis, to Spai ta 
about 670 bc and there established the Eestival ot the 
Carnea with its choric songs and dances 

Very little is known of him, or of his successor, Aleman, 
a Lydian Greek of Sardis, who came to Sparta as a slave 
The latter left six books of odes of vaiious kinds, including 
a famous hymn to the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) He 
fiouiished about 650-620 bc He was regarded as the 
inventor of Erotics oi Love-poetry 

His fiist imitator was Mimnermiis of Colophon, whose 
book of love poems, NannOy took its name from the object 
of his love, a Phrygian flute-girl He flourished about 
630-{i00 B c 

§ 11 More famous weie the two great Lesbian Mejists, 
Alcaeus and Sappho, who were contemporaries and friends 
(c 600 B c ) Alcaeus was a noble of Mitylene, and after 
successfully overtlii owing seveial despots of his city, he was 
in his turn defeated and exiled with most of his party, while 
Pittacus, one of the seven wise men, became Aesymnete 
(Dictator) of the city He was with the Mitylenaean foice 
which w^as defeated by the Athenians at Sigeum, and he 
was not ashamed to tell in his poems how he threw away 
his shield in the flight* Sappho, daughter of Scamon, was 
also well-born Her love-songs adchessed to Phaon made 
her famous throughout Greece, and collected about her a 
ciicle of women who foimed a sort of school of poetry, most 
celebrated of whom was Erinna, an Aeolian Sappho 
was said to have committed suicide by throwing herself into 
the sea from the promontory of Leiicas, and she is also said 
to have been at one time an exile m Sicily Both she and 
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Alcaeus liave left many fiagments, and eacli of them gave 
its name to a peculiar form of lyric stanza afterwards 
adopted so largely by Horace. 

§ 12. The poetiy of Solon and Theognis is different m 
tone. Both wrote mainly m elegiacs, and both abound in 
gnomes; but both used their veises for political purposes. 
It has been related how Solon secured the conquest of 
Salanais by one of his poems * others were collected under 
the name of Meditations Theognis was an oligarch of 
Megara, w’ho was exiled in the political troubles in that 
state (c 550 b c ) Fourteen hundied lines of elegiacs are 
preserved under his name, and in him we meet for the first 
time the distinction of the political world into the Honest 
or Good {i e the nobles), and the Bad (or demos') 

Hipponax of Ephesus was a bitter satirist (about 530 b c ) 
and a very poor poet, but he is accounted the third 
Iambic poet of Greece On the other hand, Anacreon of 
Teos w^as one of the most famous of all the Lyiists He 
joined the colony founded at Abdera by Teos, when Har- 
pagus conqueied Ionia for Cyrus, and he subsequently 
passed his days at the courts of Polycrates of Samos and 
Hipparchus of Athens His songs are almost all of the 
pleasures of love and wine, but they weie of such marked 
excellence as to lead to countless imitations the genuine 
and false Anacreontics are alike amongst the most gi aceful 
and most modem of Greek lyrics 

§ 13 Stesichorus of Himera m Sicily was the forerunner 
of Pindar, and was characterised by the Epic nature of his 
Lyiics, especially m subject He left no less than twenty- 
six books of poems, of which very little lemains He was 
imitated by Ibycus of Bhegium in Italy, of whom was told 
the legend that, having been murdeied at Corinth, his 
murderers were betrayed in the theatre theie by a flight of 
cranes. Both these poets lived prior to 550 b c. 

The fame of this style of poetry rests however upon 
Simonides of Ceos, and Pindar, both of whom In ed far into 
the fifth century b c. Simonides (556-469 b c ) made him- 
self famous m poems about the Persian Wars, and thence- 
after he became the envied guest of the despotic houses of 
Thessaly and Syracuse, Tvlipse glories and Olympic victoiies 
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he celebrated a^s the price of his entertai^ament. His fame 
was eclipsed byTindar, of Ojnoscephalae m Boeotia (521-441 
BC.), who lived long at the court of Hiero m Syracuse 
and also at that of the Battiadae of Oyi'^ne. Both he 
and Simonides belong however to a later period of 
history. 

§ 14. The same is true of the great Dramatic poets, for 
the Drama was not developed m Greece until about 490 b c. 
Its rise must be briefly stated The old Dithjrramb in 
honour of Dionysus had been introduced into Attica by 
Lasus of Hermione, and it was popular also about the 
Isthmus at Corinth, where it had been perfected by Anon, 
and at Sicyon It consisted of a small recitative, interspersed 
with choral songs and dances Gradually the Coryphaeus,^ 
who undertook the recitative, came to exchange dialogue 
with the chorus : a second actor was added with fuller liberty 
of dialogue , and when the old recitative took the form of a 
complete plot, Tragedy was complete. The institution of the 
second actor is assigned vaiiously to Epigenes of Sicyon, and 
to Thespis of Attica (532 b c.) Certainly it was in Athens 
that Tragedy flourished most, and indeed alone, and here 
there were annual dramatic performances at the festivals 
of Dionysus, viz , the great 35ionysia (March), the Lenaea 
(January), and the Smaller Dionysia (December). 

Popular as the new development was. it was nevertheless 
too serious to please the common people, who required some- 
thing less dignified This was found in the Satyric Drama — 
a kind of comico-tragic play in which the chorus represented 
Satyrs — and m Comedy pioper, which arose exactly as did 
Tragedy, but confined itself to the doings of men rather 
than of the gods , in fact, it was in the Drama what the 
personal lambics of Archilochus were in Lyrics. It developed 
however, naturally, at a date later than that of Tragedy, 
and it borrowed perhaps much of its form as it appeared in 
Attica from the Mimes of Epicharmus, a Sicilian poet of the 
latter part of the sixth century b c. These were nothing 
but low-class pantomimes intended only for vulgar audiences, 
and relying more upon gestme than language for their effect. 
They are said never tireless to have materially influenced 
* The leader oi spokesiy^n of the Chorus. 
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the Tragic dialogue of Aeschylus, the hrsi of the great 
Tragedians 

§ 1 5 Of prose writing in early Greece there is little It 
glows up always subsequently to poeiiy, and at a time when 
theie IS a “reading-public,” ie when thought and culture 
aie widely spread The iise of philosophy in Ionia in the 
sixth century necessitated the biith of the prose-style, but 
beyond Logopoii or Anecdotists there was no piose before that 
of Hecataeus (and he is later than this period), unless that 
of Heracleitus be admitted He flourished about 513 b c 
at Ephesus, and was famous only for his obscurity He was 
one of the last of the Ionian School of Physicists, ^ e 
philosophers \vho concern themselves with the problems of 
matter. Thales of Miletus (636-546 b c ) was the first, 
postulating water as the prime cause of all things He was 
succeeded by Anaximander and by Heracleitus, who con- 
sideied fire to be the prime cause of all things, and enunciated 
the famous doctrine of perpetual flux (Trdvra pet) Heracleitus 
only left any written teaching , and the whole of then school 
was destined to disappear about 500 b c before the use of 
the schools of Pythagoias and Zeno in Magna Graecia 
Such prose- wilting as there was, consisted mainly of de- 
scriptions of distant times and countries, mixed with puiely 
geographical matter. Such weie the wiitings of Cadmus 
of Miletus (c 520 b c ), and Acusilaus of Argos who collected 
the pre-Trojan mj’-ths. Hecataeus wrote a round the 

World (IlepL oSos PtJs) ^ Pheiecydes of Leros wrote a lengthy 
History of Anaient Athe'ns , and Chaion of Lampsacus and 
Hellanicus of Mitylene both wrote geogiaphico-his toxical 
treatises 
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1. Wtat physical causes may be assigned for the fact 
that (a) no Hellenic state was able to establish a permanent 
Hegemony ovei the rest of Hellas, and (b) that the con- 
nection of Greece was more intimate with the Orient than 
with the West 

2, Describe accurately the position and physical forma- 
tion of the several states of Central Greece 

3 Define the geographical positions of five of the follow- 
ing — ^Naxos, Theia, Stiymon, Hhium, the Maliae Gulf, 
Ooicyra, Halys, Parnon, giving the modern name of each. 

4 Give some account of the Aegean civilisation of 
2000-1000 B c 

5 Narrate briefly the history of the Lydian monarchy, 
with especial reference to the policy it pursued towards 
the Ionian cities 

6. Estimate the nature and extent of the influence of 
the Phoenicians on the Greeks. 

7 State briefly what you know about Greece and the 

Aegean islands before the coming of the Greeks. What 
was the nature and what were the effects of the Greek 
invasion ? 

8 Discuss the origin of the Iliad, and trace the de- 
velopment of the poem down to 800 b o. 
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9. WTiat constitutes the historical importance of the 
Iliad ? G ive some account of the political df ganisation of 
t he Heroic Age . 

10. Discuss how far archaeological and other evidence 
confirms or refutes the Homeric poems with respect to {a) 
the narrative of the Trojan war , (b) the picture of society 
and government which they give. 

11. Discuss the effect of the Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus upon the Aegean civilisation 

12. Indicate the general nature of the Dorian conquest 
of (a) Laconia, (b) Argolis 

13 How may the early presence of Greeks in Asia be 
accounted for ? 

14 Quote instances to show the influence of (a) commer- 
cial activity, and (b) political disturbances, in the colonisa- 
tion of the West. 

15. Mention any points which show the impoitance of 
Delphi in early Grecian histoiy. 

16 What theories have been formed to account for the 
dual monarchy at Sparta ? 

17, Describe briefly the Spartan constitution What 
was the position of Perioeci, Helots, Neodamodes, 
Hypomeiones ? 

18 Discuss the traditions of the legislation of Lycurgus. 

19. What was the normal course of development in the 
government of a Greek state ? Illustrate your answer by 
reference to Syracuse, Samos, and Sparta. 

20. Give, with dates, the chief events in the history of 
Coxmth down to the expulsion of the Oypselidae, 

21. Pelate the history of Oleisthenes of Sicyon. Can 
he be said to have had any particular policy? 

22. Describe, with dates, the conquest of Messenia by 
Sparta. 
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23. Trace tlie relations between Sparta and Argos down 
to the year 5#0 b.o, 

24. Estimate the position of Sparta at the close of the 
sixth century. To what causes may her ascendency be 
referred ? 

25. "What do you know about the riyal commercial 
Leagues of Ohalois and of Eretria ? 

26. Desciibe briefly the reign of Periander. 

27. Give some account of the immigration into Greece of 
{a) the Thessalians, (3) the Boeotians. 

28. Explain the division of the Athenian population into 
{a!) Phratriae and Gentes ; (5) Naucraries ; (<?) Eupatridae, 
Geomori, Demiurgi; {d) citizens, metics, slaves. 

29. What causes may be assigned for social and political 
discontent in Athens at the middle of the 7th century b.o. ? 

30. Describe the successive limitations put upon the 
authority of the King at Athens. How did the oligarchy 
gradually merge into a timocracy ? 

3 1 . Show how the work of Dracon and of Solon furthered 
the Athenian development from oligarchy to democracy. 

32. Give short accounts of any two of the following : — 
Damasias, Alomaeon, Megacles II., Miltiades I. 

33. Describe, with dates, the rise and history of the 
despotism of Peisistratus. 

34. Describe briefly the struggle between Athens and 
Megara, 629-565 b.o. 

35. What was the Eirst Sacred War? 

36. Describe the legislation of Oleisthenes of Athens, 
and show the reason for each change, 

37. Explain the terms 7rpo/?ovA.€i?/xa, GvOvva, ot decrfiodiraLf 
'^pvrdvet^, ol erSe/ca, ot TrayXrjTaL 


12 
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o8. Wliat were respectively tlie poweis of the Boti 14 and 
the Ecclesia as constituted hy Cleisthenes ? 

89. Describe the events that led to the Ionic revolt 

40. Delate briefly the history of the Ionic Revolt, with 
dates. 

41. What was the extent of the Persian Empire in 
495 BO.? What are the dates of the first acquisition of 
Egypt, the Greek cities of Asia, and Thrace, by Persia ? 

42. Trace the development of vase-painting from the 
beginning of the Aegean cultuie to the classical period. 

43 What IS known of the life and works of any fom of 
the following — Archilochus, Tyitaeus, Anon, Theogms, 
Hecataeus, Heracleitus ^ 

44. Trace the use of Tragedy in Gieece. 

45. Give some description of the chief Greek colonies in 
Sicih^ and illustiate your answer by a map State the date 
and ciicumstances of their foundation. 

4G Enumerate the pimcipal Greek colonies in Italy, and 
state the date and circumstances of their foundation. 

47 Make a list of the chief Dorian colonies in the 
Hellemc world. 

48 Into what two classes may Gieek colonies be divided ? 
Give instances of each, and state which of these resemble 
the Roman colonies in Italy. 

49. What historical results may be deiived fiom the 
poems of Tyrtaeus and Theogms^ 

50. Estimate the nature and effects of the legislation of 
Draco. 

51 Describe the leading measuies m the social reforms 
of Solon Explain the term SezsaoMheta. 

cr2. Indicate the chief archaeological discoveries which 
have been made at Hissaiiik, Orchomenus, Tiryns, Mycenae. 
Santonn. 
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53. Wiite Ibiief accounts of two of the following. — 
Plieidon of ibgos, Tlieagenes of Megara, Oylon, and Aris- 
tomenes 

54 Describe the mam featuies of the political reforms of 
Solon 

55 Discuss the origin and value of the ^Ad'ijvacojv 
TLoXcr^ta 

56 Winte brief accounts of three of the following: — 
Miltiades II , Cleomenes, Polycrates of Samos, Hippias, 
Epimenides, Hesiod 

57. In the Athenian constitution trace down to the 
time of Oleisthenes (a) the method of selecting the Archons 
and the Boule; (5) the powers and constitution of the 
Areopagus. 

58. What light does the literature of the time throw 
upon the history of the epoch 800-495 b c ^ 

59 Estimate the good and ill effects of afims with. 
reference to the despots of the 6th century b.c. 

60 Explain the basis of the traditional chronology of 
eaily Q-x‘ecian History, and discuss how far the dates as- 
signed to events befoie the beginning of the 6th century b o 
are reliable 

61 How were the four Ionic tribes in Attica connected 
with the Phratriae and Grentes ? Show how the retention 
of these tribes by Solon prevented the success of his political 
reforms. 

62. Explain the division of the Athenians into («) classes, 
(h) tribes, before the tune of Oleisthenes Describe the 
changes he effected in the organisation of the citizens, and 
discuss the political importance of these changes 

63 Draw an outline map of the coast of Asia Minor, 
and insert the names of the chief Ionic, Aeolic, and Dorian 
settlements 

64 What influence has the Delphic oracle said to hay^ 
exerted qn early Q-recian eolomsation ? 
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65 Give an acco’^nt of tlie colomsmg activity of Miletus. 

66 TJnder wliat circumstances was Massiiia founded? 
"What settlements did tins city in its turn send out ^ 

67. Write a short account of the foundation of Naucratis, 
with special reference to the date. 

68. What are our chief original authorities for the period 
of Giecian History down to 495 b.g. 
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flH-TKOBTTCTXON, TEXT, AND NOTES.) 


AESCH TEES — Enmemdes, 3, 6 , 

PersHe, 3/5, Prometheus *2/6, 
Beptem contra Thehas, 3/6 

AElfeTOPHAJfisS— Ranae, 3/6 

Caesak— C ivil War, Bk 1, 1/6, 
CMhc War, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 6, (each) 1/6, Gralhc War, 
Bk. 1, Oh 1-29, 1/6, Gallic 
War, Bk, 7, 2/6 ; GaHic War, 
Bk, 7t Ch 1-68, 1/6; Invasion 
of Britain (IV 20- V. 23), 1/6. 

OlCEBO — Ad Attic um, Bk. 4, 3/6? 
Be Amicitia, 1/6 , Be Finihns, 
Bk 1, 2/6 , Be Fimhus, Bk 2, 
3/6 Be OjB&cns, Bk 3, 3/6, 
Philippic II., 3/6, Pro Gluen- 
tio 3/6 , Pro Milone, 3/6 , Pro 
Plancio, 3/'6 ; Be Senectute, In 
Catilinam I , Pro Archia, Pro 
Balho, Pro Marcello, (each 
Book) 1/6. 

DEMOSTHEKBS—Andiotion, 4/6. 

EUBIPIDES—Alcestis, 1/6, Andro- 
mache, 3/6; Bacchae, 3/6, 
Hecuha, 3/6 , Hippolytus, 3/6 , 
Iphigenia in T., 3/6, Medea, 
3/5. 

HEEOEOTOS—Bk. 3, 4/6 , Bk 4? 
Ch 1-144, 4/6 , Bk. 6, 2/6? 
Bk. 8, 3/6. 

ECohee— I liad, Bk 24, 3/6 , 
Odyssey, Bks 9, 10, 2/6, 

Odyssey, Bks. 11, 12, 2/6, 
Ody^ey, Bks. 13, 14, 2/6, 
Odyssey, Bk 17, 1/6 

HoEi.CE — BpiStles, 3/6 , Bpodes, 
1/6;. Odes, 3/6, Odes (each 
Book) 1/6 , Satires, 4/6. 

800EA.TE8 — Be Bigis, 2/6. 


JuTEKAE— Satires, 1, 3, 4, 3/6, 
Satires, 8, 10, 13, 2/6 , Satnes, 

' 11, 13, 14, 3/6. 

i Livt— Bk 1, 1/6, Bks 5, 21, 
22, (each) 2/6 ; Bks 3, 6, 9, 
(each)3/6 , Bk. 21, Oh.l-30,^|^e. 

Ltjciae — Charon and Tindon, 3^/6. 

I Lysias — Eratosthenes and Ago- 
ratus, 3/6. 

Hepos — Hannibal, Cato, Atticus, 

1 / 0 . 

OviE — ^Fasti, Bks 3, 4, 2/6, 

Heroides, 1, 5, 12, 1/6, Meta- 
morphoses, Bk. 1, 1-150, 1/6, 
Bk 3, 1-130, 1/6, Bks 11, 
13, 14, (each) 1/6, Tristia, 

I Bks. 1, 3, (each) 1/6 
Plato — Apology, Ion, Laches, 
j Phaedo, (each) 3/6 , Buthyphro 
! and Menexenus, 4/6* 

1 Sallust — C atiline, 1/6. 

I Sophocles — ^Ajax, 3/6, Anti- 
; gone, 2/6, Electra, 3/6 
I Tacitus— Annals, Bk 1, 3/6, 
Annals, Bk 2, 2/6 , Histones, 

I Bk 1, 3/6 , Bk. 3, 3/6 
Teebnce — ^A delphi, 3/6 
Thucydides — ^Bk. 7, 3/6 
Yeegil — Aeneid, Books 1-12, 
(each) 1/6 ; Eclogues, 3/6 , 
Georgies, Bks 1, 2, 3/6, 1, 4, 
3/6 

Xehophon — ^A nabasis, Bk 1,1/6; 
Bk. 4, 1/6, Oyropaedeia, Bk. 
1, 1/6 , HeHenica Bk. 3, 1/6,. 
Hellenica, Bk 4, 1/6 , Memora- 
bilia, Bk 1, 3/6 , OeconomiCus, 
4/6. 


A detmUd of the alove can he oHmmd on ttpplw^tion. 
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\t)ocabularies an5 Uc&t papers 

The VocABULAET contams, arranged in the order of the Text, 
words with which .the learner is likely to be unacquainted The 
principal parts of verbs are given, and (when there is any difficulty 
about it) the parsing of the word as it occurs in the Text The 
Vocabulary is interleaved with writing paper 
Two series of Test Paeeks are, as a rule, provided, of which the 
tirst and easier series is devoted entirely to translation, accidence, and 
elementary syntax, the second, which is intended for use the last time 
the book is read through, deals with more advanced points 


Acts of Apostles, I/O 

Aeschyetts — Eumenides, 1/0 , 
Septem contra Thebas, 1/0 

Oaesak — Gallic War, Bks 1,2, 3, 
4, 6, 6, (each book) 1/0, Gallic 
War, Bk 7, 1/6, The Invasion 
of Britain, 1/0 

Cicero — I)e Amicitia, 1/0 , Be 
Officiis, Bk. 3, 1/0 , Be Seneotute, 
1/0 , In Catilmam 1,1/0, Li 
Catilinam III.', 1/0 , Philippic 
II , 1/0 , Pro Axchia, 1/0 , Pro 
Balbo, 1/0, Pro Oluentio, 1/0, 
Pro Marcello, 1/0 ; Pro Milone, 
1/0 , Pro Plancio, 1/0 

Euripides — Bacchae, Hippolytus, 
Ion, Iphigenia in Tauris (each) 
1/0- 

Herodotus— B ks, 3, 4 (Oh 1-144), 
6, (each) 1/0 

Hoker — Iliad, Bk 6,1/0, Odyssey, 
Bk 17,1/0. / 

Horace — Epistles, 1 /O , Odes, Bks- 
1«4, each 1/0, Odes and Epodes 
(with Translation), 2/6 , Satires, i 
1/0. I 


Livy— Bks 1, S, 5, 6, 9 (each 
1/0, Bks. 21, 22 (each) 1/6 

Lysias — E ratosthenes and Ago- 
ratus, 1/0 

Ovid — Fash, Bks 3 and 4, 1/0, 
Heroides, I, 2, 3, 5, 7, 12, 1/6, 
Metamorphoses, Bks 11, 13, 14, 
each, 1/0, Tristia, Bks 1, 3, 
each, 1/0 

Plato— Euthyphro and Menexe- 
nus, 1/0, Ion, 1/0, Laches, 1/0 

Sallust— C atiline, 1/0 

Sophocles— A jax, l/o, An- 
tigone, 1/0 , Electra, 1/0 

Tacitus— A nnals, Bk 1, i/o, 
Histoiies, Bk 1, Bk 3, (each) 
1/0 

Vergil— A eneid, Bks 1,2, 3, 4, 6, 
6, 7, 8, each, 1/0 , 9, 10 (together), 

^1/0, jEclogues, 1/0, Georgies, 
Bks 1,2, 1/0, Bks. 1, 4, 1/0 

Xenophon— Anabasis, Bk 1,1/0, 
Oyropaedeia, Bks. 1 and^, (each) 
1/0 , Memorabilia, Bk. 1, 1/0 , 
Oec^omicus, 1/0 


Kotabttia. 


AElSTOPHAl|rE8— Vespae, 1/0% 

Cicero- F ro Boscio Am., 1/0. 

Bbkosthenes— l^ptme^ l/o 

A de^mUd camhgm of ih$ (tbovomn he ohtd%md on o§pluutu>fi. 


Plato— G orms, 1/0, 
Terence— P hormio, 1 1 /o 
Thucydides— B ook l, i/e 




